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You'll agree that we ought to call this trunk 
compartment a “storage room”! It’s so big, 
so spacious. Holds many bags and suitcases, plus 
miscellaneous gear. Illuminated at night, too. 





So easy to drive, too! You'll feel 
relaxed, even after driving all 
day long, thanks to Vacuum- 
Power Gearshifting, Shockproof 
Steering, many other advan- 
tages of BIG-CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST. 


You’re on your way! Smiles appear, miles 
disappear, with Chevrolet’s Big-Car comfort. 
Extra-roomy Body by Fisher, easy-chair seats, 
gliding Knee-Action Ride keep you comfort- 
able from morning till night. 











Yes, people are saying 


CHEVROLET 


FOR BIG-CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST!” 











Now, at last, you and your family have 
full opportunity to vacation in Big-Car 
style at low cost per mile! Take them out 
to see America in this big, beautiful, 
dependable Chevrolet, with ‘room for 
six passengers, and plenty of space for 
traveling gear too. You can go where 
you please, see what you please, and 
enjoy Big-Car comfort, Big-Car per- 
formance, BIG-CAR QUALITY AT 
LOWEST COST, every mile of the way! 


And what a performer! Towns, hills, plains, 
valleys slip past like scenes on a screen, with 
Chevrolet’s Valve-in-Head Engine. It gives you 
BIG-CAR performance—uses Jess gas and oil. 





You have good friends among the more than 
7,000 Chevrolet dealers blanketing 
America from coast to coast. Chevrolet’s 
BIG-CAR QUALITY—plus their serv- 
ice—means double dependability wherever 
you go! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Mowts Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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THE city of Boston is famous for more than beans, Parker House 
rolls and book banning, as Benjamin Russell points out in August 
Houpay . . . A State-of-Mainer manages to get along very well 
when the summer tourists leave, Arthur Bartlett reassures us . . . 
S. J. Perelman and Al Hirschfeld come within a hundred miles of 
China in the third of their “Westward Ha!” series . . . The S.S. 
America, ex-troop transport, resumes luxury service, with author 
Dick Boyer as a passenger . . . Mount Robson in the Canadian 
Rockies’ has been scaled only nine times in twenty-three years, ac- 
cording to Hal Burton’s article . . . Clarence H. Knapp describes 
the fashionable spa of Saratoga Springs . . . Fashions and regular 
columns are included among other features. 





THE crimson-and-gold-uniformed figures on Howtpay’s July cover 
are Yeoman Warder T. J. W. Seabrook and Chief Warder A. H. Cook, 
D.C.M., M.M., B.B., yeoman warders of the Tower of London and 
members of the King’s Bodyguard Extraordinary, more vulgarly 
known as beefeaters. Hotipay’s Tom Hollyman took this picture 
in the Tower’s Armor Room, with Warders Seabrook and Cook in 
State Dress uniforms said to date back to Henry VII and worn only 
on rare official occasions. Warder Seabrook holds a Partizan staff 
with the Royal Coat of Arms, Royal Cipher and Crown. Warder 
Cook holds the Chief Warder’s Mace, Tower-warder posts are filled 
by British ex army and air-force sergeants who have served twenty- 
one years and have been awarded good-conduct medals. 
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What kind of 
Vacationer are YOU? 





SCENERY LOVER? Like to drink 
in the beauty of nature? Then New 
York State’s massive mountains, 


rolling countryside, historic shrines 
—reached by wide, safe highways— 
make this your vacation paradise. 





DEEP-SEA FISHERMAN? Then oceanblue. Right next door to BigCity 
it’s New York State for you—where _ fun, stores, art galleries, theaters, 
the big ones are waiting in the sports events, night clubs. 





CAMPER? Want to escape to the 
woods? The Empire State has plenty, 
plus 77 State Parks, fish-filled 


streams, golden beaches, hundreds of 
inviting lakes. Why wait? Visit New 
York State this summer. 


ALL KINDS OF FUN FOR EVERYONE 


NEW YORK STATE 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Room 100H, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 
NAME 
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CALENDAR 





NORTHEAST 


MAY 1-aucustT 1. National Exhibition 
of Prints, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Prints in color 
and black and white. 

JuLy 1. Fifth Regular Session of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, Lake Success, New York. 

3. National Pacing Derby, Roosevelt 
Raceway, Westbury, L. I. Invita- 
tional race with stake of $25,000. 

4. Independence Day Celebration in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia (and 
throughout America). Fireworks, 
parades, water carnivals. 

4. Cavaleade of Freedom, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Screen stars and national 
political figures assemble at foot 
of Washington Monument. Army, 
Navy and Marine bands. 

4-5. Horse Show, York, Pa. Three- 
gaited and five-gaited saddle horses, 
hackney and fine harness types, hunt- 
ers, jumpers; trophies, cash prizes. 

6-12. Hydrangea Festival Week, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Fashion show, an- 
nual Hydrangea Ball and selection of 
a queen; conducted tours. 

7. Thirty-Sixth Annual Art Exhibi- 
tion, Newport, R. I. For living 
American artists; oil, pastel, water 
color, drawings, prints, sculpture. 

8-aucust 30. Forty-niners Summer 
Theatre, Chase Barn Theatre, 
Whitefield, N. H. Other summer 
theatres in New Hampshire are: The 
Keene Summer Theatre; the New 
London Players; Petersborough Play- 
ers (Steagn’s Farm Theatre) and the 
Windham Playhouse; all in towns 
corresponding to their names. 

13=auGusT 10. The Berkshire Festival, 
Lenox, Mass. Music by Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. 

19. Open Ocean Yacht Race, from 
Marblehead, Mass., to Halifax, N. S. 

25. The American Trotting Champi- 
onship, Roosevelt Raceway, West- 
bury, L. I. Stake of $25,000. 

26. Soap Box Derby, Philadelphia. 
Race of midget pushmobiles, all boy- 
built; adults may give entrants no 
assistance other than advice. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


yuLY 3-6. The All-American Golf 
Tournaments, Tam O’Shanter 
Country Gtub, Niles, Ill. Three 
events: All-American Professional, 
All-American Amateur, All-American 


OF EVENTS 





Women’s Open; world’s richest golf 
tournaments, cash value $36,390. 
3-6. Hiawathaland Festival, Esca- 

naba, Mich. 

3-7. World’s Championship Rodeo 
and Hiawathaland Water Festival, 
Gladstone, Mich. At Escanaba, land 
and water contests, boat races, sing- 
ing contests; at Gladstone, cham- 
pionship birling matches; national and 
state outboard motor races and swim- 
ming and diving meets; Midwest 
model airplane tournament. 

8. Major League All-Star Baseball 
Game, Wrigley Field, Chicago. 
Teams selected by poll of fans. 
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8-12. Illinois Women’s Golf Cham- 
pionship, Peoria, Ill. Annual ama- 
teur tournament. 

9-13. Blue Water Festival, Port Huron, 
Mich. Combined this year with Port 
Huron to Mackinac Island sailboat 
races. Parades, band concerts, crown- 
ing of queen, and dance. 

19. Yacht Race from Chicago to Macki- 
nac Island, Mich. Longest (333 miles) 
fresh-water race in the world. 

27-auGcusr 1. Fair, Muncie, Ind. Con- 
cert, hay-ride show; horse-pulling 
contests, harness-horse races, Jersey 
dairy cattle show. 


SOUTHEAST 


JULY 1-SEPTEMBER 1. The Lost Colony, 
a play by Paul Green, Roanoke Is- 
land, Manteo, N. C. Symphonic 
drama of lost colony founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1587 on spot where 
play is presented. 

4. Piedmont Motorcycle Races, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SOUTHWEST 


JUNE 17-OCTOBER 5. National Exhibit 
of American Indian Painting, 
Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla. 
Work of artists of North American 
Indian or Eskimo extraction. 

JULY 3-6. Frontier Days, Prescott, Ariz. 
Parades, bronc riding, calf and steer 
roping and bulldogging. 

25-27. International Roundup Cav- 
aleade, Pawhuska, Okla. For ama- 
teur horse-riding clubs; pioneer-style 
camp-out meet, contests. 


MIDDLE WEST 


JULY 1-aucust 3. Sculpture Exhibi- 
tion, Walker Art Center, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Open to sculptors who 
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are residents of Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

2-6. “State of Scott” Celebration, 
Davenport, Iowa. Fireworks from 
Mississippi River barges; concerts; 
street dancing ; regatta features Webb 
Trophy Power Boat races. 

12-serT. 6. Pop Concerts, St. Paul, 
Minn. Concerts include ice-skating 
revues and community singing. 
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FAR WEST 


JULY 2-4. Timber Carnival, Albany, 
Ore. Logrolling, timber topping, 
bucking and jousting; dances, parade 
and tugboat races. 

4-6. Annual Semana Nautica (Ma- 
rine Week), Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Golf, sailing, tennis, archery, swim- 
ming and diving; Independence Day 
parade, street dancing. 

8-aucust 31. Symphonies Under the 
Stars, Hollywood Bowl, Calif. Con- 
certs Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Season opens with all- 
Wagner program, Bruno Walter con- 
ducting, Helen Traubel soloist. 





11-20. World Inventors Exposition, 
Los Angeles. Exhibits of items shelved 
during war years, plus new gimmicks. 

26. Gold Cup Horse Races, Hollywood 
Park Race Track, Inglewood, Calif. 
Prizes totaling $100,000. 

26-auGustT 6. Festival of the Arts, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. Displays of 
pottery, paintings and handicraft. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 22-26. Frontier Days, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Professional and amateur steer 
roping, bulldogging; bronc, bareback 
and Brahma bull riding; relay and 
flat races, Indian dances. 

30-aucust 1.Ski-Hi Stampede, Monte 
Vista, Colo. Races and parades. 


FOREIGN 


JULY 1. Dominion Day, national holi- 
day of Canada, anniversary of found- 
ing in 1867. 

1-SEPTEMBER 1. School of Music for 
America, Palace of Fontainebleau, 
France. School directed by French 
pianist Robert Casadesus offers sum- 
mer session for American students. 

3-aucust 14. Summer School for 
North Americans, Universidad de 
San Carlos (founded in 1687) Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 

4. Celebration of American Inde- 
pendence Day, Rebild National 
Park, Jutland, Denmark. 


7-12. International Horse Show, 
White City Stadium, London. 

7-12. Calgary Exhibition and Stam- 
pede, Alberta, Canada. Rodeo, horse 
and chuck-wagon races; livestock 
show; Indian dances. 

7-21. Fair, Lille, France. Displays of 
foods, wines and local produce; folk 
music and dancing. 

11-12. Cricket, Lords, London. Eton 
versus Harrow. 





14. Bastille Day, throughout France. 
Celebration of fall of Bastille (1789) 
which marked beginning of French 
Revolution. Parades, fireworks, street 
dances, public speeches. 

15. United Nations South Atlantic 
Regional Conference (ICAO), Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. International 
Civil Aviation Organization confer- 
ences on standards and operation of 
international air-transport service. 

15-16. Royal Horticultural Show, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, England. 

16-19. Canadian Open Golf Cham- 
pionship Tournament, Ontario. 
Prizes total $10,000. 

19-31. Fairs of St. James, Valencia, 
Spain. Bullfights, musical competi- 
tions, floral battles. 

20-aucusT 17. World Youth Festival, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Sponsored 
by World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. Exhibitions, lectures and 
discussions; sports; international film 
and drama festival, concerts, ballet, 
marionette shows, folk dances and 
music; international camps, parades, 
reconstruction brigades, Lidice _pil- 
grimage to inaugurate reconstruction 
of Nazi-destroyed village. 

21. Highland Gathering and Games, 
Auchterarder, Scotland. 

23-aucusT 13.OperaSeason, Montreal, 
Canada. Artists from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company will participate; 
program: “Aida,” “ Madame Butter- 
fly,” “‘ Manon,” “Faust.” 

24-26. Carnival, Santiago de Cuba. In 
honor of city’s patron saint; pageants 
and “comparsas” (folkloric song and 
music contests). 

25-27. National and International 
Athletic Festival, Nice, France. 
28. Somers Day, throughout Bermuda. 
Anniversary of the landing in 1609 
of Sir George Somers, founder of 
islands’ first settlement; marked by 

pageantry. 

29. Oslo Day, Norway. Commemorates 
Battle of Stiklestad and death of 
Norway’s King Olav in 1030. Dele- 
gations from Eastern and Western 
Norway gather at Church of St. Olav 
to symbolize national unity. 





Note: Hoxtpay's calendar includes only those events which have regional or national 
interest, All dates and facts have been carefully checked, but Hotipay cannot be 
responsible for changes after press time. Future visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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For gddéd yardage on your reel, in a line with superb 
fing qualities and amazing endurance, insist on 


NYBEAU 


BLACK WATERPROOF NYLON BAIT CASTING LINES 
Now available at your dealer's in all usual tests, on 
50 yd. spools, 2 in a box. — One of the famous 


RAIN DEAU 
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RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO., CANTON, MASS., DIV. OF INTERNATIONAL BRAID CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PANAGRA KODACHROMES BY MAXWELL F. COPLAN 
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Panagra vacations abound in delightful contrasts ... one day there's top-of-the-world enchantment at Bolivia's Lake Titicaca— another day there’s your choice of modern vacation thrills at the Chilean- Argentine lake resorts. 


Step aboard a plane at the airport nearest you today ... and tomorrow your South American vacation 
begins. Magnificent 4-engine Panagra planes will take you where orchids come by the armful for 25¢ 
apiece, where wonders are a dime a dozen. You'll see stone ghosts of ancient civilizations, churches 
with altars of gold ... visit the Shangri-la of the Andes, go where 26-pound rainbow trout beg to 
be caught, live in hotels that are models of the ultra in luxury! 
You can write your own ticket ... go where you want to go ... Panagra and connecting domestic 
airlines can speed you from anywhere in America all the way to Buenos Aires in less than two 
days. Yes, in your short vacation, Panagra, associate of 
Pan American World Airways, makes it possible for you 
to visit the vacation wonderlands of Panama, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, Argentina. 
And you can start right now! Seats are available! You’ve 
never enjoyed better food and service, nor lower fares, 
thanks to the 20% vacation fare reduction* over the routes 
of Panagra and Pan American World Airways. For a trip 


you'll never forget, phone your travel agent right now! 
*20% off two one-way fares. Effective May 1 to September 30, 1947. Tickets good for 90 days. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. Serving the Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder, full information on the Panagra sound-and-color motion picture “This is South America,” or reservations, 
see your Travel Agent or nearest Pan American World Airways Office or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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**That Nasty Song” 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . There is really no anonymity 
about the authorship of “‘ Mr. Triming- 
ham and Mr. Trott” (April Hoxmay). 
At least 100 U. S. Naval officers at the 
Bermuda base during 1942-1945 know 
perfectly well that I wrote every 
word. . . . Naturally, as long as I was 
in uniform (not an ensign, as you called 
me, but a lieutenant), I could not afford 
anything but anonymity. But now that 
is over and I'd like a credit line. I even 
ran across young DeForest Trimingham 
in the Princeton Club in New York and 
he said: “Oh, yeah, I know who you 
are—you're the guy who wrote that 
nasty song about my father.” 





For the credit line, I'll gladly recipro- 
cate with the best verse: 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Triming- 
ham! 
Have you heard the wisdom that our 
King has shown? 
His Most Gracious Majesty 
Thrust a knighthood onto me 
And henceforward as SIR Howard I'll 
be known. 
Oh, Mr. Trott! SIR Howard Trott! 
I need hardly say I envy you your lot. 
Yet I heard some Yankee cuss 
Say they'd honor BOTH of us! 
Cap and gown us, Mr. Trimingham? 
No, they'd crown us, Mr. Trott! 
G. RICHARD HUNTER 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


DEAR SIR: 

, If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, credit for this masterly piece of 
nonsense should be given to Lt. Clifford 
P. Hougland and Lt. George R. Hunter, 
two officers who really worked overtime 
on the lyrics. . . 

C. R. WATERHOUSE, JR. 
New York 


Mr. Hunter (above) was promoted to 
lieutenant commander before his release 
to inactive duty in the Naval Reserve. 
Both he and his friend, Lt. (now Mr.) 
Hougland, agree that Mr. Hunter wrote the 
Mr. Trimingham and Mr. Trott verses. 
Mr. Hougland was chief plugger of the 
song.— Ed. 


Bermuda 


DEAR SIR: 

You gave the Bermuda Islands (April 
Houipay) many thousands of dollars of 
free advertising. But there is nothing 
free when one goes to Bermuda. I lived 
there for five years; our home was sold 
and they refuse to let the proceeds come 


to the United States. . Bermuda 
will not permit Americans to engage in 
business, while we freely permit them to 
come here, take employment, open 
businesses—and take the money with 
them when they go. . . . 

S. F. EVERITT 

Alexandria, Va. 


According to the Bermuda Official In- 
formation Office in New York, there are no 
inheritance, income, land, gift, death or 
capital taxes in Bermuda. Wartime regu- 
lations (still in effect) prohibit Americans 
from taking out of Bermuda more than 
$20,000. Most Bermuda homes sell for 
more than that. The difference is not con- 
fiscated and may be invested in Bermuda. 
Eventually, Bermuda officials expect the 
restriction will be relaxed. A permit is 
necessary for Americans who desire to 
work in Bermuda.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

The articles on Bermuda filled me with 
nostalgia, especially for Somerset. 

Like your author, Ronald Williams, I 
lived in Hervey Allen’s house, Felicity 
Hall. We spent an entire summer on the 
island and basked in reflected glory. The 
author of Anthony Adverse was not as 
famous seventeen years ago as he is now, 
but had we guessed it, there might have 
been numberless pencils and other small 
items for which we too might have 
gathered shillings (Backstage With 
Houmway). .. . 

There always has been a question 
about the spelling of Felicity Hall, some 
authorities claiming that “‘ Haul” is the 
proper term, since the house was used by 


smugglers bringing in booty. Be that as 
it may, the cellars were dark and wet 
enough to be used as dungeons or as 
hideaways. CARLTON L. HOMMEL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Although our researchers uncovered no 
authority for Felicity “Haul,” we favor 
the swashbuckling aura it lends.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Contrary to your article, ‘“ You Can’t 
Go Bare in Bermuda,” I lived my whole 
life in Bermuda and wore a two-piece 
bathing suit (and so did all the other 
girls) from the time I was twelve or 
thirteen. I also wore midriff dresses in 
town: Shorts, of course, if you are over 
eighteen, had to be not more than three 
inches above the knee. 

MRS. JEANNETTE P. SCHINDLER 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Ho.wtpay’s article said: “‘Indecent ex- 
posure’ is strictly against the law in 
Hamilton. . . . Just what constitutes in- 
decency varies with the size and shape of 
the person exposed. Well-dressed 
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Markfinder 
another Argus “First” 
gives a picture preview in 


the New argus 21 






“MARKFINDER” is the newest Argus 
development —adapted from a battle- 
proven Navy gunsight—to give you better 
pictures every time. 

You get hairline accuracy with “Mark- 
finder” (available only on Argus 21). This 
precision is made possible through the use 
of center cross-hairs for aiming and a hair- 
line border for framing. 

Aiming with “Markfinder” is quick. It’s 
easy. You can’t miss. The center cross-hairs 
line up your subject fast—and keep you 
with it. Then your hairline border sharply 
frames your picture exactly as you want it. 

Furthermore, you get a wide area out- 
side the hairline border to permit quick 
correction for ever-better composition. All 
this, remember, before you click the shutter! 

Now, with “Markfinder,” you see your 
image centered; you see it level; you see it 
all. And that’s the way your finished pic- 
ture appears. 


See your favorite photographic dealer 
now, and ask him to show you the Argus 21 
with this amazing “Markfinder.” 


ARGUS, INC. «+ ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


* 
TRADE MARK 





Ma 





Argus Model 21 is the first and only 
35 mm. camera equipped with a 
Markfinder to show you MORE field 
than your lens takes. Cross hairs and 
guide lines help you to preselect the 
best composition of your picture. Now 
you can frame your 35 mm. pictures 
FASTER and better—thanks 
to Markfinder! 


ONLY ARGUS 
HAS THE MARKFINDER 





argus 











FASTER! Precise aim is what you must have for 
speed shots, and precision is just what Markfinder 
gives you. With the Markfinder guides, the lines 
appear to be projected on the subject itself. 


MORE! Because Markfinder covers 25% more area 
than your finished picture, your framing becomes 
more expert. Automatically you adjust your 
Argus 21 to pre-select your best composition. 





EXACTLY! You see exactly with the Markfinder 
because you see eye-to-eye with your camera, 
Guide lines mark off for you the actual area that 
will be included in your finished picture, 
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Married to beauty for life 
..« by Simoniz | 





Honeymooning in a wonderful new car! Fortunately someone 

had the foresight to SIMONIZ the finish. You, too, should SIMONIZ 
your car—and from the stdrt. Then the colors are safe from 

the fading rays of the sun. Safe from corrosive airborne 

chemicals and goad grime that dull and destroy. SIMONIZ 

also “builds up” the beauty . . . makes it richer in brilliance—and 
lasting! All you need is a dry cloth to keep it sparkling .. . 

free from dust and dirt. You'll enjoy long years of driving pleasure 
when your car is Simonized. Insist on SIMONIZ— 
first with motorists everywhere! 

TO RESTORE NEW BEAUTY to dull finishes .. . use the 
Simoniz Kleeners—liquid when it's in average condition... 
paste when the finish is exceptionally dull. Then apply 
SIMONIZ to make that sparkling finish last years longer. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





Motorists Wise SIMONIZ 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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and tactful tourists in Bermuda have 
covered midriffs, invisible knees and 
shoulders which appear only at the time 
and the place deemed suitable.” —Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Your articles on Bermuda were 
far and away the best I have ever read. 
However, on page 50, your caption 
switched the names of the players: Allan 
Stephens is on the right, Raymond 
Adderley on the left. . . . 

COLIN SELLEY 


Philadelphia 





Mr. Selley is correct. Hotuay switched 
the identification of the cricket players in 
photo (above).— Ed. 


America First 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . [thought Houipay would publish 
articles and pictures of the United States. 
The past few editions have been mostly 
on foreign countries which the average 
American isn’t too much interested in. 
Surely a country the size of ours has 
enough points of interest to be written 
about to cover years of publication. I 
think “See America First” should be 
kept the slogan of all Americans for the 
articles in HoLmpAY. BERNARD J. KYLE 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Houtpay editors will publish articles, 
not only on America but on other peoples 
and countries, to help our readers better 
understand the world we live in.— Ed. 


Sorrow... 


DEAR SIR: 

I am writing to tell you how sorry I 
am that you would print the account of 
Atlantic City (The Atlantic’s Mad Mer- 
maid, March Houmay). My husband 
and I came here forty years ago on our 
honeymoon and liked it so well we stayed 
and raised a splendid family. When 
Uncle Sam needed their services, two 
fine sons went to his aid. . . . We all 
consider this island the best place in all 
the world to live—and that, after the 
two sons have seen a good bit more terri- 
tory in the last six years. . . . You 
should write about and picture the homes 
of families like ours and not pick out 
Nucky Johnson. I suppose every lo- 
cality has its Nucky Johnsons, but why 
play them up? . . . Most of the regular 
residents are fine folks, our homes and 
streets are better kept than those of most 
towns, and if you didn’t send us the 
worst element, we could truthfully say 


we have the very best little place on 
this earth to live'in. .. . 
MRS. HARRY B. GEHRING 
Ventnor City, N. J. 


. « « And Indignation 


DEAR SIR: 

My righteous indignation . . . after. 
reading your article on Atlantic City is 
such that I would tear up every Hotipay 
magazine that comes in except that I use 
it in my book racks, since it is paid for in 
advance. . . . Do you know that we 
hotel men and women consider it the 
shabbiest deal put across on us .. . 
that Hoxmay could learn good man- 
ners . . . that you might need some of 
the Atlantic City businessmen? .. . 
And do you know that I and a lot of my 
fellow hotelkeepers could tell you a lot 
more, but it would be a waste of good 


material? ELLA M. KING 
Hotel Kentucky 
Tali 
Mexico 
DEAR SIR: 


I spent some months in 1910 with my 
wife in the country adjacent to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec about which 
you wrote (Tehuana Women, March 
Houipay). In those days there was a 
hotel in Juchitén, called Hotel Francés, 
where I was carried sick one night after 
an all-day horseback trip. My room was 
next to the family quarters of the hotel 
operator and his quarters also included a 
nice clean stall for his cow. The partition 
between my room and the cow’s was 
made of real heavy cheesecloth and the 
cow munched all night on her sacate. 
My pillow was an embroidered bolster 
as big as the calf of my leg, and when 
I awoke in the morning the embroidery 
pattern was cut on both sides of my 
a 

Your author also failed to mention 
that a Tehuana Indian woman was given 
a medal at the 1893 World’s Fair in 
Chicago for being one of the most 
beautiful women in the world. . . . 

JOHN C. JEFFORDS 
Nashville 


Although sugar-grower Juana Romero 
was an exceedingly beautiful (and wealthy) 
woman, it was the quality of her sugar that 
won a grand prize at the 1893 Fair.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Your report on Mexico certainly 
packed lots of fresh information for 
our files: 

No hotel in Juchitan. No doubt some- 
one took it away in the night. 








No railroad. The article doesn’t state 
whether the railway’s done moved away 
or if the town sneaked off and left it 
taking a siesta. 
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Prevent 


“MOTORIST'S 


BACK-ACHE” 


woe AGRO EAD 


A scientifically-designed 
cushion-support 
for sacro-iliac sufferers! 


Endorsed by doctors everywhere!* 








This is what a 
Sacro-Ease looks like 

Cross-bars are rubber re- 
silient elements capable of 
supporting your weight. 








The curved position of your back places 
a strain on the spinal column and may 
“cramp"’ certain nerves. Because of the 
soft, low seats of modern cars most of us 
sit this way. 














Now you're relaxed and comfortable, 
but note the improvement in posture. 
Explanation: The resilient rubber elements 
supported by the steel frame in Sacro-Ease 
correct posture, distribute your weight 
evenly, and make it impossible to ‘‘slump.”’ 
This posture relieves motoring fatigue. 


Order another for home use 
Sacro-Ease relieves back aches caused by 


sitting for long periods of time in over- 
stuffed furniture. 


*Medical Endorsement . . . Photostatic 


copies of medical endorsements available upon 
request. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you are 
not satisfied with Sacro-Ease, return it and your 
money will be refunded. 

Sacro-Ease Division, McCarty's Inc. 7 
| 2024 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. | 
O Send me_____Sacro-Ease flat cushion- 
supports at $5.65 each C.O.D. (Price in- | 

cludes all C.O.D. fees, postage, and taxes.) 
O Enclosed is my check for. in full 
payment for. Sacro-Ease flat cushion- 


supports at $5.35 each. (Price includes 
Postage and taxes.) 


| 1 understand that if I am not sotis- 
| 








| 
fied with Sacro-Ease, I can return | 
it and my money will be refunded. | 
| 
| 


| Name 
| Addr 
| city 

















Juchitan the biggest town? Which 
census? 

Juchitan sixteen miles from Ixtepec? 
We'll get our measuring stick repaired 
and try again. And thanks for the dope 
on the Tehuana Indians (page 21). We 
are passing on the discovery of this 
heretofore undiscovered race to our 
ethnologist friends. 

KENNETH BELDIN 

Publisher, “‘ Power’s Guide to Mexico” 

Cuernavaca, Mor., Rep. de Mexico 


Although guidebooks still list a Hotel 
del Faro in Juchitan, the Mexican Govern- 
ment Tourist Department says there are 
no hotels there. However, there are board- 
inghouses. Hoipay accepts correction on 
two points: The National Railway of 
Mexico runs between Ixtepec and Juchi- 
tan. Minatitlan, with a population of 
18,539, is larger than Juchitan, with 
14,550. Juchitan is 15 kilometers (about 
91% miles) from Ixtepec. As for ethnol- 
ogy, by writing about “the region of the 
Tehuana Indians,” HoLmay meant sim- 
ply the Indians who live in a certain 
region. They belong to the tribe of Zapotec 
Indians, as we said on p. 49.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . The night illumination is of the 
Cathedral, and the Presidential Palace 
is never illuminated; the Palacio Prin- 
cipal sometimes is. . . . The panorama 
of Guanajuato is not from Valenciana 
but from the statue of Pipila. . . . 

DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


Houtmay and Mr. Watson are both 
part wrong, part right. The photo below is 
of the Cathedral, as he says ; but the Presi- 
dential Palace, too, is illuminated oc- 





casionally, and always during September 
15 and 16, the eve and day of the grito de 
Dolores—the shout raised at the town of 
Dolores, proclaiming Mexican Independ- 
ence. The Palacio Nacional is actually the 
name of the presidential palace ; the: e is no 
Palacio Principal. The Guanajuato pan- 
orama was taken from the statue of 
Pipila.— Ed. 


Mr. Pratt’s Hussy 


DEAR SIR: 

In the Letters column (April Hox- 
pay), Colleen B. Lawrence says my 
December Florida articles were thorough- 
going but she doesn’t like my Gorgeous 
Hussy because she experienced—and in 
my home town of Boca Raton, too— 
what she calls fleas that enter screens 
even though painted with insect re- 
pellent. Such aren’t fleas, Colleen; you 
didn’t listen very well while you were 
here. They are sand flies, a species of 
gnat, but please, not fleas. 

. . . Those mosquitoes you say are as 
big as a quarter: you must be mistaken 





YOUR BRAKES WON'T FAIL . . . with Grey-Rock 
Balanced Brake Linings! 


To make sure your brakes are always right, have them 
inspected regularly at a shop that uses Grey-Rock Linings. 
The Grey-Rock man knows how to keep your brakes in top 
condition. When relining becomes necessary, he'll install 
Grey-Rock Balanced Linings in accordance with Grey-Rock 
tested service methods, working to National Safety 
Council standards. 


For smooth, quiet slow-downs ... and for safe, quick stops 
when needed ... be sure you get Grey-Rock, the lining 
used by so many truck and bus operators for safety and 
economy. UNITED STATES ASBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa, 





main Cood Brakes foe VOUK cat 


YOUR DEALER ALSO HAS GREY-ROCK FAN BELTS TO KEEP YOUR ENGINE COOL! 
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IN LONDON 
.-- they'll tell you that it’s 


Ue Yorks only Caky coiCinenTAl hol 















Brom every corner of the globe, visitors 
gravitate to the St. Moritz because 

of its international atmosphere. You, 
too, will appreciate this pleasingly 
different hotel where courtesy and 
service are watchwords. The Sky 
Garden, 32 floors above Central Park, 
is again a mecca for summer pleasure 
seekers. 1000 rooms with bath 

and radio from $4.50. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Personal Direction: $. Gregory Taylor 





/ NEW DIFFERENT 


THIRD GRAFLEX 
PHOTO CONTEST 


TOTAL 


"5,000.00 . 


CASH 
FOR SPECIFIC CONTEST GROUPS! 














CLASSIFICATIONS 
e *Ographers— a1 ¢ 


ve 

& ~ d by October | ee,their 20th parte 

"who earn ntORal Pho crank 

Any pictures taken with Graphic, c Panne from the ~t hee aa 
Graflex, Crown or Century cameras * earn nel Photograph, * Pictures. 
may be entered in this. great, new through phawo! Part a th, Ml who 
contest. You may submit up to 5 Color Section. €raphy. 'T income 
black-and-white and 5 color photo- ers. Open to 


all £ 
graphs. Begins July 1, 1947. Entries roupe of 


must be post-marked not later than 
midnight Oct. 1, 1947. In case of 
ties duplicate prizes awarded. 





AB C Color 

Gane Group Group Sonticn 
First Prize $250. $500. $500. $500. 
Second 150, 250. 250. 250. 
Third 100. 150. 150. 150. 








20 Honor 
Awards—each 25. 25. 25S. 











GET YOUR 


ENTRY FORMS 
AT ANY 
GRAFLEX <= “DEALER 
co DEALER! 
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about those also. We've got some nice 
ones and very friendly; but the size of a 
quarter? You must have seen those in 
California, where everything is king- 
size. If you want the real low-down on 
our Florida mosquito, I suggest you read 
my novel, “The Barefoot Mailman,” 
which has a scene with a crocodile in it, 





said reptile feeding by opening his 

mouth, waiting until it is lined with 

mosquitoes, then snapping it shut. Yum, 

yum! THEODORE PRATT 
Boca Raton 


Bemelmans and Perelman 


DEAR SIR: 

. . Ludwig Bemelmans’ drawings 
are colorful and imaginative, but they 
don’t show the reader what the country 
is really like. Has Mr. Bemelmans a 
grudge against Europe and Europeans 
or something? ROBERT E. HARVEY 


Escanaba, Mich. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Having been away from Texas 
but once in eleven years, I have found it 
fascinating to follow Ludwig Bemelmans 
in Europe. His primitive paintings 
please me more than the works of 
Picasso. Comes now Perelman-plus- 
Hirschfeld with more nose-twisting 
chuckles and chortles. . . . 

MRS. EARL HART MILLER 
Dallas 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Why did you spoil the April issue 
with the Perelman-Hirschfeld junk? I 
have no interest whatsoever in Mr. Perel- 
man’s family and just the thought that 
he will have more of his inane twaddle in 
future issues is almost too much. 

ALLEN R. FALBE 
Milwaukee 


Kwajalein Trees 


DEAR SIR: 

Sez you! There are exactly twelve 
trees on Kwajalein, as any and all of the 
many thousands who fought in the 
Pacific war can testify. Your photo 





(People on Holiday, February Houipay) 
is taken outside the Bikini Officers Club. 
Go sit on a tack. 
S 2/c JAMES B. FORSYTHE 
FPO, San Francisco 


Seaman Forsythe is correct. The picture 
above was taken on Bikini. A fast-travel- 
ing photographer (now sitting on a tack) 
had Kwajalein on his mind when he 
labeled the photo.— Ed. 




















As new as your youngster's first 
snow-fall, almost as light as a 
snow-flake. This unusual new 
stripe, with its rawhide binding, 
is equally smart in Sun Valley or 
Saratoga. ‘““Travel-Tested” too! 


At Leading Department Stores 
and Luggage Shops 


Crown Luggage Co., Inc. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Our Correspondents Teil Us... 


Aberdeen is dourly proud of its hospitality; 


Karlsbad spa guests include Red Army troops 


Letter From Scotland 
Aberdeen 
_— is the City That, Doesn’t Give 
a Damn. Perhaps it’s because we 
Aberdonians have resisted too many 
invaders to be particularly bland to 
holiday makers. Early Christian 
saints, Viking raiders, Montrose’s 
troops, Jacobite rebels and German 
bomber crews have been among our 
visitors down the ages; so we're not 
going out of our way to make a fuss 
about tourists. We don’t entice them, 
but we think we have something to 
offer them if they come. And our 
spires of granite—on sunny days the 
city sparkles like a diamond—swept 
by a wind straight from the Pole, 
still flash the message of the mag- 
netic North: Come and Find Me. 
Nowadays the far-wandering 
Aberdonian can be met, usually 
pushing other people around, any- 
where from Vladivostok to the Falk- 
land Islands. But our solid citizens 
still have an arrogant proverb— 
“Tak’ awa’ Aiberdeen an’ twal’ 
miles round, and whaur are ye?” 
Although our holiday attractions 
went to war (an AA battery in the 
car park, and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments along the whole Sea Beach) 
we are right back where we were for 
the reception of visitors who want 
to come and find us. Aberdeen of- 


fers only—and beyond the twelve- 
mile limit at that—the two ace-high 
social events of the Scottish year. 

These are the Aboyne Games and 
the Braemar Gathering, the latter 
graced by the Royal Family, who 
drive over from Queen Victoria’s 
towers-and-tartan Balmoral Castle 
for the day. Both take place up the 
Dee Valley in September, and are 
dedicated to the proposition that 
tossing the caber and dancing the 
Highland fling are serious forms of 
human activity. 

This may be all very well for Royal 
Deeside, but in stern Aberdeen the 
special attraction currently offered 
to Americans is nothing less than 
learning, which always has chal- 
lenged fish and granite as our largest 
export. The University’s summer 
school for American college gradu- 
ates and well-qualified undergradu- 
ates will deal with history, economics 
and education; lodging and tuition, 
from July seventh to August nine- 
teenth, cost forty dollars per week. 

They will learn to speak our Doric 
language, which has nothing to do 
with Gaelic (hardheaded Aberdeen 
disdains the Celtic twilight) but de- 
rives from the Norse sea rovers who 
settled along our coast. They will 
walk beneath the Crown of King’s 
College, which wascontemporary with 


Fish is sold by the boatload at an Aberdeen fish dock. 





















































































































































































































The Gatti-Halli- 
crafters Expedi- 
tion to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon 
—a mobile, radio 
equipped scien- 
tific safari, starts 
October 1947 for 
six months’ ex- 
ploration of the 
African jungle. 
Follow this high 
adventurer with a 
Hallicrafters. 


a ee 








All the world’s your neighbor with a 
Hallicrafters radio. Now the builders 
of the radio man’s radio present for 
the first time their world famous pre- 
cision engineered electronic instru- 
ments in. handsome consoles for the 
home. These Hallicrafters handcrafted 
radio-phonograph combinations offer 
FM at its finest . . . highest fidelity 
reproduction of recordings .. . gentle 
sensitive record changer and tone arm 
to play your records with kid glove 
care ... short wave circuits that leap 
the bounds of all ordinary radios .. . 
twin ten inch permanent magnet speak- 
ers add depth perspective and realism 
to this superb sound system. Automatic, 
push-button tuning on standard broad- 
cast and FM with automatic frequency 
control for locked-in precision on FM 
tuning. Compares with any combina- 
tion on the market today up to twice 
the price. 




















hallicrafters 


Preferred by the Radio Amateur 


Choice of the Music Lover JG 


MATL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Hollicrafters Co, 

4401 W. 5th Ave., Chicago 24, IIt. 

Please send me free literature and name and address 
of local dealer where Hollicrafters radio equipment 
can be purchased. 


1 
Pisdanuincveckuaccodcen Zone.___State__._. H-7 ' 
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«sea gondola for two 


HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal under 
Wine witchery of a Venetian moon or visit other 
glamorous places . . . in Italy, Spain, France, Greece, 
Egypt, the Holy Land... nowhere else will you find such 
sheer adventure and delight as in the lands bordering the 


Mediterranean. 


Here, American Export will bring to American travelers, 
in the not too distant future, the rich experience of a 
Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet of modern passenger 
liners designed to exacting American standards of com- 


fort and pleasure. 


Here, too, American Export will continue to foster the 
best traditions of our American Merchant Marine with 
fast, dependable cargo liners operated on schedules keyed 


to American needs. 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





Our Correspondents lell Us. .< (constaned) 


Columbus, or stroll through the Old 
Town to the pre-Reformation Ca- 
thedral of St. Machar. 

Come and Find Me! Come and 
find our back door into France, which 
is officially called the entrance to the 
New Market. Here, under a smoky 
glass roof, are booths with dolls and 
gewgaws and funeral wreaths, and 
stalls with heather honey in golden 
bottles and links of liver-and-bacon 
sausages; girls with harsh voices im- 
portune you to have your fortune told 
or buy a string-sealed copy of ‘The 
Art of Love.”” Escape downstairs in- 
to a semicircular fish market lit by 
naphtha flares and opening outdoors 
on the granite Green. There, round a 
battered stone figure which frivolous 
“incomers” have tried to identify as 
Cupid, farmers’ wives sell country 
produce, flowers and vegetables on 
Friday mornings. And the red- 
cheeked fishwives trudge in from 
Cove Bay and Newtonhill, the creels 
on their backs full of sun-dried 
“‘speldins’’ and podleys, and 
smoked yellow haddies. 

The harbor is our front door, and 
opens towards the Baltic. On Mar- 
ket Street, which runs beside it, fish 
is sold by the boatload and ships are 
victualled and equipped from ice 
chambers to engine rooms. There’s 
a fine Baltic flavor of tar and tallow, 
mixed with the scent of brine-soaked 
serge, Diesel oil and rubber boots. 

But the real rewards are wait- 
ing for you beyond the Brig o’ 
Balgownie, which exercised a mor- 
bid fascination over Lord Byron (we 
speak of his school days here as if 
they were yesterday) in the north- 
ward province of Buchan. Here the 
Romans had to yield before the na- 
tive Picts. Here are smugglers’ caves 
and Danish battlefields, and ghostly 
bells ringing from sunken Armada 
ships. Here are villages in a wind- 
swept plain, drowsily fragrant with 
peat but alertly peopled by children 
with cool light eyes under heads of 
ginger and tow. 

Or go south instead, over the 
other bridge across the Dee, and 
then ride half an hour till you come 
to the short turf round Dunnottar 
Castle. There the Covenanters suf- 
fered for their faith:such tortures as 
we prefer to think were made in 
Germany, and once on a night of 
storm a woman risked her life for 
her king and stole from the castle 
with the crown jewels, the Honours 
of Scotland, hidden in her gown. 

For the best eating, you must 
penetrate one of our homes. It 
doesn’t matter how brief your letter 


of introduction, how casual the 
mutual acquaintance; Aberdonians, 
in such cases, are possessed by a 
frenzy of hospitality. Disagreeable 
enough to one another, we live up to 
our civic motto of Bon Accord when 
we are disproving to strangers the 
homemade joke that Aberdeen is 
the meanest city in the world. 

If you are fortunate enough to be 
invited to an Aberdeen ceremonial 
high tea, you would probably be 
served first a dish of “lemons” —as 
we call fried sole—done in browned 
bread crumbs, with a cream sauce of 
chopped eggs and parsley. (This is 
eaten with yellow triangles of oat- 
cake and butter.) Then hot biscuits 
with the three “company” jams— 
strawberry, clover honey and bram- 
ble jelly, then a crescendo of currant 
loaf, ginger cake, shortbread and 
fruitcake with frosting over inch- 
deep almond paste; the whole accom- 
panied by tea infused without refer- 
ence tothose American abominations, 
the tea bag and tea ball. 

Don’t be afraid of taking the food 
from our mouths if you come to find 
us this year. We wouldn’t let you do 
it anyway. And with beef cattle and 
dairy produce in our hinterland, 
with the harvest of the sea, with 
something of the French way of 
getting past most difficulties, we 
will not be the first, or even the last, 
to whimper for help from sympa- 
thetic allies. Aberdeen still stands on 
her dignity, with her grim charm not 
unwilling to flower for those who 
know where to find it. 

—DR. CATHERINE GAVIN 


Letter From Czechoslovakia 


Karlsbad 
= summer season opened here 
May 4th ‘with the benediction 
of the waters at this 600-year-old 
Bohemian spa (now known by the 
Czech name Karlovy Vary). The 
season won't be in full swing, how- 
ever, until the July 4th celebration 
which is held both to please Amer- 
ican tourists and because “We owe 
the birth of our republic to your 
President Wilson, so we celebrate 
your Independence Day which made 
ours possible.” 

According to legend, Karlovy 
Vary’s history began in 1347 when 
King Charles of Bohemia heard one 
of his hunting dogs screaming in ter- 
ror behind a thicket. He found the 
dog trying to crawl out of a bubbling 
spring, from which great clouds of 
steam were rising. The legend insists 
that, in rescuing his dog, Charles wet 
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his foot and discovered next morning 
that a bad hunting wound had mi- 
raculously healed. He promptly 
named the spring Kaiser-Karls-Bad. 
It’s a romantic story, surely as 
good as any other, and there is no 
denying the great curative values of 
these springs. There are seventeen 
mineral springs in all, for ailments 
like diabetes, rheumatism, gout, liver 
disorders, flatulence and obesity. 
Six principal bathhouses are open 
the year round for oxygen baths, 
carbon-dioxide treatments, geyser 
baths, thermal and mud baths. 
Karlovy Vary is the most famous 
and the largest of the four health re- 
sorts in Western Bohemia, near the 
German frontier. Next important is 
Marienbad, now known as Marian- 
ské Lézné, a smaller and somewhat 
gayer town ringed by cafés and coffee- 
houses and hidden orchestras in the 
verdant Sudeten hills. Maridnské 
Laézne is the mecca of fat men and 
barren women, for it boasts of its 
powers to strip a man’s flanks lean 
and to make a childless woman a 
mother—other factors being equal. 
Some twelve miles east of Karlovy 
Vary is a mysterious little resort 
called Jachymov, once known only 
as a radium center for the treatment 
of bone diseases. The importance of 
Jachymov has increased consider- 
ably since it was found to contain a 
considerable deposit of uranium, in- 
dispensable to atomic stockpiles. 
You still can get a radium treat- 
ment in Jachymov, but don’t try to 
stroll far out of town into forbidden 
territory, or a Czech-style G-man 
will whisk you firmly and swiftly 
from this Bohemian Oak Ridge. 
There are one hundred and fifty 


hotels and pensions in Karlovy Vary, 
of which forty are fair-sized. Service 
is good and government interest in 
attracting tourists insures the best 
consideration for guests.. Grand 
Hotel Pupp and Park Hotel Pupp, 
perhaps the largest and most luxu- 
rious in all Europe, have been re- 
leased by the Red Army and are now 
open for business. They are well 
equipped, have excellent cuisine, 
clean linens and large sunny rooms. 

If your liver is not the cause of 
your visit, you will enjoy some fiery 
slivovilz or the famous “nonalco- 
holic” aperitif of Karlovy Vary 
called Becherovka, touted as a sto- 
machic and antacid and sold in Amer- 
ica during prohibition. There is the 
saucer-shaped, tissue-paper-thin and 
sweet Ott biscuit made nowhere else 
in the world. 

In case you’re curious about the 
Red Army and want to practice be- 
ing an international spy, Karlovy 
Vary is made to order. The Russian 
Government gave the Czechs the im- 
portant Stalin synthetic-oil plant 
free, and in return the Czechs have 
created a sort of permanent rest 
camp here for the Red Army. 

I heard many hair-raising stories 
in Prague about the Red Army’s wild 
behavior, but here the townspeople 
say it isn’t so, and I myself spent a 
futile few days searching for a Red 
Army man. They keep to their hotels, 
don’t mix much and leave only for 
the baths. The spa management said 
that some people hope to organize a 
Russian Club, paralleling the existing 
British and American clubs, to foster 
friendship between the Allied na- 
tionals in this international resort. 

— DAVID F. SCHOENBRUN 


Gout, obesity, diabetes may be treated at Karlsbad. 
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PROSPECTOR CLOTH...a wonderful new 
Celanese* rayon that is perfect for summertime women 
“action wear.” This cool, comfortable fabric tailors beautifully 

and wears and wears. For MEN in western shirts and trousers. For 
WOMEN in matched sets of skirt, shirt and trousers. 


Available in sand, brown, coral, aqua and white. *Registered 


Insist on the Original 

















Here, there, everywhere... at Dude 
Ranches, Barbeques, Square Dances, 
Riding Clubs : .. or wherever people 
others copy are having their fun, 
you'll see Frowlky WesTsaws --> 
America’s most exciting “‘action 
wear.’ Made in Dallas with the 
westerner’s understanding of such 
clothing, you can rest assured that 
FROWTEX WesTeaws ate authentic in 
every detail. 
TROUSERS e SHIRTS e JACKETS 

SKIRTS e BOLEROS in plain and 
embroidered styles retailing from $15 to $64 


Write for the Name of the 
Retailer Nearest You 
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MULWAUKEE ROAD SPEEDLINERS 
Go TRANSCONTINENTAL / 


“™” Olympian ttiawathas 


New dining car with unusual table arrangement permits easy access to all seats. Cheerful decorative scheme accents the appeal of tempting meals. 
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CHIL, AGD 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND 


CHICAGO - PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


INCE 1935 the famous HIAWATHA fleet has been making 
~ transportation records in the Midwest. Now this Speedliner 
service is being extended with the OLYMPIAN HIAWATHAS 
providing a 45 hour schedule between Chicago and Puget Sound. 


Ten of the cars in each twelve car train will be brand new and 
brilliantly different, designed to make your travel hours on this 
scenic route more delightful than ever before. Some of the fea- 
tures of these postwar cars are illustrated here. 


Ready for service this Fall on the OLYMPIAN HIAWATHAS 
will be new all-room sleeping cars with the distinctive Sky Top 
Lounge. This spacious observation room will permit crest-to- 
canyon views of the Rocky, Bitter Root and Cascade Mountains. 
Pending delivery of these cars, bedrooms, compartments and 
drawing rooms will be available in standard sleeping cars. 


Faster Schedule... No Extra Fare... In Service June 29th 


Enjoy the restful silence and Westbound Eastbound 
riding ease of the diesel-pow- _ Lv. Chicago... .. 1:30 pm Lv. Tacoma 

ered OLYMPIAN HIAWATHAS as __Lv. Milwaukee... 2:45 pm __ Lv. Seattle... ... 2:45 pm 
you speed through the North- Lv. La Crosse.... 5:33 pm Lv. 

west wonderland. Asleep or Lv. St. Paul..... 7:45pm __ Lv. 

awake, vacationing or on busi- Lv. Minneapolis. . 8:30 pm Lv. Butte. ... 

ness, you'll find these Milwau- Ar. Aberdeen.... 1:10am __ Lv. wusse Pecks 10:28 am 
kee Road Speedliners fulfill At Tie Feke.. 1:57 pm Re, Shedieen:.. teaittien 
youridealofpostwarrailtravel. Ar. 


‘ . . Ar. Minneapolis 6:45 am 
Presenting fresh ideas in deco- _ Ar. Missoula : Ar. St. Paul..... 7:25 am 


rations and arrangements, Ar. Spokane 11:50pm = Ar. La Crosse.... 9:38 am 
they offer a complete range Ar. Seattle...... 8:30am Ar. Milwaukee... .12:30 pm 


New Touralux 
Sleeping Cars. 
Beautifully deco- 
rated and luxuri- 
ously appointed, 
these brand new cars 
offer accommoda- 
tions at rates far be- 


Nothing like this 
ever before! 


New Tip Top Grill 
(at left) with restau- 
rant section, curved 
bar and cocktail 
lounge is open to all 

sengers. A gay 
Sodaiaetalonr with 
radio and recorded 
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of luxurious accommodations. Ar. Tacoma Ar. Chicago..... 1:45 pm 


New Improved Hiawatha Coaches are specially designed for restful 


For reservations, ask your local railroad agent or write cross-country cruising. Foam rubber reclining chairs, fluorescent lighting, 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


spacious lounges wi 


separate lavatory and smoking areas. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 





Backstage 
with 


Holiday 





R= in 1944, Denis Brogan (In- 
troduction to London, page 18) 
told “The New Yorker”: “I’m a 
pessimist about nearly everything 
else in the world, but I remain an 
optimist about America.”’ He hasn’t 
changed his mind since. This spring, 
the day before he returned to Lon- 
don after carrying out a reporting 
assignment in America for the ‘ Ob- 





server,” hetold Hotapay:“ I’mrather 
pleased with America. Washington es- 
pecially is much improved even over 
last fall.”” And he sounded pleased— 
even though we'd dragged him from 
a hot bath to talk to us. 

Mr. Brogan is small, round-faced 
and energetic, with a wild taste in 
ties, a prodigious and encyclopedic 
memory, and a complete freedom 
of mind regarding any particular 
dogma, country or way of thinking. 
He’s Irish, was born in Scotland and 
educated in England, France and 
America. He is now professor of 
political science at Cambridge and 
adviser to the BBC on the back- 
ground of current American affairs. 

Mr. Brogan has written—among 
other works—the monumental 
“ France Under the Republic,” “ Pol- 
itics and Law in the United States,” 
and “Government of the People,” 
which is rated one of the best critical 
books on United States politics. 


E had a bet on in the office that 
James Bone (Literary London, 
page 53) would furnish us with a 
picture of himself or permit one to 
be taken. We lost the bet. He didn’t 
and wouldn't. “And believe me,” 
Mr. Bone said, “that’s no loss to 
Houipay.” 
Mr. Bone, who was born in 
Glasgow, has been associated with 
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the London staff of the “ Manchester 
Guardian” for forty-five years and 
is now a director. He is one of Fleet 
Street’s most affectionately regarded 
figures. When he appears at a pub, 
to have a sip and hear some profes- 
sional gossip, other newspaper- 
men actually rise from their chairs. 
He can discuss literature of any 
period, and listen tirelessly to other 
people’s conversation; he seldom 
talks about himself. 

He has lived in Tilford, Surrey, 
since his London “chambers” and 
all his belongings were destroyed in 
the blitz in December, 1940. He is 
the author of “The London Peram- 
bulator,” “The Edinburgh Peram- 
bulator,”” and.a new book, “ London 
Echoing,” scheduled to appear. 


—— John Shand (Londoners 
and the War, page 38) springs 
from theater folk on both sides of his 
family and began his journalistic 
career as a dramatic critic, he seldom 
attends the theater now. He prefers 
the movies, “where actors can be 
heard as well as seen.’ 

After covering London first nights 
for newspapers and magazines, Mr. 
Shand joined the London editorial 
staff of the ““ Manchester Guardian.” 
His essays on books and drama have 
appeared in publications as far apart 
intellectually as the “Sporting 
Times” (known as the “ Pink ’Un’’) 
and T. S. Eliot’s quarterly review, 
“The Criterion.” Mr. Shand has 
lived and worked most of his life 
in London, which may account for 
the fact that he spends his vacations 





“somewhere as unlike London as 
possible—generally on a sheep farm 
in the Welsh mountains where there 
is no electricity, no gas, no news- 
papers, no radio, no automobiles 
and very few people.” 


M. TOMLINSON (London River, 

page 32) became an author 
when “it was authorship or noth- 
ing.” Previously, he’d spent some 
years in a London shipping office, 
“doing some business with the last 
of the China clippers.”” Then he 
joined the editorial staff of the Lon- 
don “ Morning Leader’’—“ a reform- 
ist newspaper which sank under me,” 
he says—“ thereis small profit in try- 


ing to be truthful.” He was a World 


‘War I correspondent in Belgium and 


France, then became literary editor 
of the “Nation and Athenaeum”; 
“that sank under me, too, of course.” 

“But adventures happen if one 
is alive and knows it,” comments 
Mr. Tomlinson. “When I decided 
to choose authorship instead of 
nothing, it proved the most danger- 
ous of an adventurous existence, but 





it is still possible to laugh.” Among 
his popular books is “The Sea and 
the Jungle.” Two of his latest are 
“The Turn of the Tide’’ and 
“Morning Light,” a novel to be 
published this year. 


AvIp Low (Fleet Street, page 60) 

had his first cartoon published 
when he was eleven years old. That’s 
some forty-five years ago, but he 
still labors over his drawings—as 
long as eight hours or “as long as 
there is,”” he says. 

The inventor of the celebrated 
Colonel Blimp has maintained for 
more than twenty years his status as 
Britain’s most brilliant and, on occa- 
sion, most ruthless radical cartoonist. 
Hiscontract with Lord Beaverbrook’s 
“Evening Standard” is one of the 
most envied on Fleet Street: it specifi- 
cally exempts him from drawing in ac- 
cordance with his employer’s policy. 

Mr. Low’s contract is undoubtedly 
lucrative {it has been estimated at 
several thousand pounds a year), 





yet he likes cheap cigars, cheap seats 
at the cinema and “could get along 
on five pounds a week.” He has pub- 
lished twenty-four books, including 
“ Europe at War,” “Low’s War Car- 
toons,” “Low on the War,” and 
“C’est la Guerre.” “I got married 
twenty-seven years ago,” he says, 
‘and lived happily ever after, have 
two daughters and admire the work 
of Daumier.” 
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Carried securely atop the trailer, the 12-foot Higgins Outboard 
Runabout—all mahogany, sturdy, light—may also be had now. 





When the song of the road hums in your heart, just wheel your lightweight 
Higgins Camp Trailer* from the garage, hitch up, and off you go! Your home-on- 
the-road follows without drag or sway on any road the car can travel, and handles 


easily in traffic with full rear-vision. *Patent Pending. 


Efficient and compact, it opens easily, quickly into a sturdy, roomy aluminum- 
framed, steel-braced lodge, screened with Nylon and well ventilated, yet snug and 


dry in windy, rainy weather. 


Sleeps up to four in off-the-ground comfort on luxurious, full-length air-filled 
mattresses. Besides ample storage space for all your clothes, travel needs, and 
sporting equipment, there is a built-in ice-box, easily accessible. Trailer may also 
be used for utility purposes. 

Writetoday! itis, 


New Orleans, La. 


Please send me free Camp Trailer folder 
and address of my nearest Higgins dealer. 


NAME 


CAMP TRAILER === 






NEW ORLEANS 











can get your Higgins Camp Trailer immediately, moderately priced. store's nde “it~ Set Ma’ iis Re cAI 
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King George VI, in Buckingham Palace. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


by DENIS BROGAN 


> ONE OF THE BEST of Joseph Conrad’s short 
stories, he evokes the mystery and splendour 
of the Thames. “What greatness had not 
floated on the ebb of that river into the mystery 
of an unknown earth! . . . The dreams of men, 
the seed of commonwealths, the germs .of 


From Albert Embankment, at Westminster 
Bridge, a Londoner watches the muddy Thames 
flow past the Houses of Parliament at dusk. 


: 








empires. . . . ‘And this also has been one of 
the dark places of the earth.’”’ 

In the very remote past, the Thames, as much 
as the modern Congo, was part of the “heart of 
darkness,” but of all the great multimillioned 
cities of the world, London has the oldest history 
as a great city. Tokyo, Berlin, New York, these 
are newcomers by comparison. And even Paris 
was a little tribal capital for centuries after 
“Londinium” had become one of the greatest 
cities of the northern Roman Empire. 
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That there was a London before the Romans 
we may guess from the Celtic name; that it was 
the port of King Cunobelin, the ‘‘Cymbeline” 
of Shakespeare, is probable. But it is with the 
Romans that the verifiable history of London 
begins. For in 61 a.p., in the reign of Nero, 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, raised her people 
and sacked Londinium. And it is from the great- 
est of Roman historians, Tacitus, that we get 
our first and characteristic picture of the city. It 


‘*‘was full of merchants (Continued on Page 21) 
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London Wall, a street in The City, roughly traces course of the ancient Queen Vietoria Memorial stands in a circular garden across from forecourt 
Roman Wall, which still can be seen in courtyard of the Post Office. of Buckingham Palace, London residence of the British royal family. 
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Sergeant-Major of the Royal Guard drills a unit at Wellington Recessed arch leads into the Law Courts in the Strand, where numerous 


Barracks. Crack regiments compose the Buckingham Palace guard. courts such as King’s Bench, Court of Appeal, Probate, Divorce are held. 


The Tower of London, center, since 1078 has been a fortress, a pal- Feeding swans in the Serpentine, a lake in Hyde Park, is a popular pastime. 
ace, a prison. It houses crown jewels., Tower Bridge is in background. Park recreation was substituted for seaside and country travel during war. 
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Students and office workers relax in front 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London law school. 


London homes are usually heated by coal; 
smoke from chimney pots obscures sky line. 


(Continued from Page 19) and warehouses.”’ Such 
it has remained. So London enters history with 
a catastrophe and, characteristically, Queen 
Boadicea in her scythe-wheeled chariot has her 
monument at Westminster Bridge! 

The Romans left an indelible mark on Lon- 
don. Of course, their city is buried many feet 
below, but you can see in the courtyard of the 
General Post Office (St. Martin’s-le-Grand) one 
of the great bastions of the wall, and near the 
Tower there were, till 1940, warehouses in daily 
use whose back wall, for two floors up, was the 
old Roman wall of London. But it was not the 
wall that was the greatest Roman gift to Lon- 
don. For, as far as we know, it was the Romans 
who first bridged the Thames. For nearly 
fifteen hundred years, the first London Bridge 
(and its successors) alone crossed the most im- 
portant English river at its highest seagoing 
depth. The deep tidal waters made the port 
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The Cenotaph, World Wars I and II memorial in 
Whitehall, stands opposite the Treasury, at the left. 


Westminster Abbey is England’s national shrine. 
Its kings have been crowned here since 11th Century. 


and, above the bridge, the Thames made access 


easy to the heart of England, and so it has been 
ever since. “London Bridge is falling down” 
meant far more, to adults and children alike, 
than the fall of an ordinary bridge, for London 
was, above all, a bridgehead. 

In London’s long history, there is a blank 
spot. We don’t know what happened to Lon- 
don between the collapse of Roman rule and 
the re-entry of Christianity under St. Augus- 
tine. But when we see London again, it is still 
a great trading centre but as yet not the chief 
city of political England. The rulers who finally 
united England were the kings of Wessex with 
their chief city at Winchester. It was Canute, 
the Danish conqueror, and Edward the Confes- 
sor, the Norman-bred royal saint, who began 
to make the lower Thames the chief seat of 
royal power. Edward, with his great abbey on 
Thorney Island, two miles upstream, was the 
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In Piccadilly Circus, the boarded-up 
statue of Eros was meeting spot for G. I.’s. 


Ae We I ah 


St. Mary-le-Strand, damaged by bombs, 
stands before Bush House offices, left. 


founder of Westminster as a royal village and 
his St. Peter’s was the rival of the Cathedral 
of St. Paul’s in London. 

The next great date in the history of London 


after the sacking by Boadicea, was the year of 


another great disaster, the Norman Conquest. 
On Christmas Day, 1066, William the Con- 
queror, surrounded by his French land pirates, 
was crowned king in Westminster Abbey. And 
the new king decided to secure his hold on the 
great neighbouring trading city by building 
there his great fortress, the Tower. 

So the permanent pattern of London’s posi- 
tion in English life was set. The old city was 
never the capital; it was never the residence of 
the king. The neighbouring settlement of West- 
minster housed the king and his officials and his 
judges. The Tower guarded London and Lon- 
don Bridge, and the Londoners set out on their 
long history as neighbours, rivals, paymasters 
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and allies or enemies of the government. It was 
as if New York and Washington were only two 
miles apart. To this day, “The City” has its 
government separate from that of the vast area 
now called London. It has its own police force, 
its own ornamental chief, the lord mayor. 

In old days the lord mayor was a great official 
indeed. He has remained a great ceremonial 
figure—and more than that. Every English 
child knows that Dick Whittington, abandoning 
hope of making his fortune, heard on Highgate 
Hill (you can still see the stone that marks the 
very place) the bells bidding him “turn again, 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of London.” 
And turn he did and made his fortune, not by 
mere industry but by the aid of his magical cat. 
So at least one London mayor was an accredited 
member of Fairyland. And it is most fitting that, 
every year, the new lord mayor should drive to 
his inauguration in a gold-and-glass coach, and, 
for that November day, the elderly business- 
man is, to the children, a member of the world 
of Cinderella. 





London’s Greatest Glory 


It was the “great bell of Bow” that called 
back Whittington and, by tradition, there are 
no true Cockneys save those born within the 
sound of Bow Bells. “St. Mary-le-Bow” was 
only one of the fifty-odd churches of London, 
but the greatest glory of London City, then and 

$ —_——_ now, is St. Paul’s. Then it was the vast Gothic 
The Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee, who has headed the Labor Government since 1945 as Prime Minister, rr tne ap a So ogra 
takes afternoon tea with hig wife, Violet, in 10 Downing Street, the official residence for Prime Ministers. it is the great dite masterpiece of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the only great completed cathe- 
dral built for Protestant worship. Its great 
dome is the heart and emblem of London—and 
never more than when it was seen through 
smoke and flame. 

Medieval London was not merely rich in 
churches. It was rich in great shopping streets. 
There were the quarters of the foreign traders. 
There was the “Steleyard” where the German 
merchants of the Hansa lived as modern traders 
used to live in the concessions of Shanghai 
and Tientsin. There was and is St. Lawrence 
Jewry and there wastand is Lombard Street, 
the home of the Italian moneylenders who suc- 
ceeded the harassed and finally exiled Jews. 
Lombard Street is still the street of bankers and 
its name was for centuries the symbol of the 
greatest money market in the world. 

London owed much of its power to its wealth 
and to that power it owed its decisive role in 





The Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan is Minister of Sir Harold Scott is Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Health, heading Britain’s housing program. Police and the chief officer of New Scotland Yard. 


Admiral Sir John Cunningham is Britain’s | Lord Tedder is Marshal of Royal Air Force, Chief Field Marshal, the Viscount Montgomery of 
First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff. of the Air Staff, and senior member of the Air Council. Alamein is Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
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Sir Alexander Fleming, who was knighted for 


his discovery of the miracle mold, penicillin. 


history. For it was in nearly every case true 
that the side that London supported won. Its 
numerous and turbulent population, its magnif- 
icent strategic position and its money—all 
these made it the great prize and the decisive 
force in politics. It was in London that, in the 
long and savage Wars of the Roses, victory was 
finally decided. It was in the Tower of London 
that the losers were murdered, with or without 
due process of law, the most pathetic victims 
being the saintly and silly Henry VI and the 
little princes murdered by their wicked uncle, 
Richard of Gloucester. It was the anticlerical- 
ism of London that helped Henry VIII to defy 
the Pope. It was the opposition of London that 
ensured that not Charles I but Parliament 
should have the money it needed to pay its army 
and navy and win the English Civil War. And 
when the dictator Cromwell died, it was Lon- 
don that resisted the tyranny of the discredited 
Rump Parliament and gave General Monk the 
excuse to call back the exiled heir of “King 
Charles the Martyr.” 


**London’s Burning”’ 


The Restoration saw the end of the old Lon- 
don and the creation of the new. For on Sep- 
tember 2, 1666, a fire began in Pudding Lane 
that in five days destroyed four fifths of the old 
city. Modern London is the London made by 
the Fire and by the growth of London outside 
the old walls. The catastrophe was a great op- 
portunity too. Yet there was neither the time 
nor the money for an ideal plan to be carried out 
over a generation. London had to be rebuilt in 
a hurry or the new towns that were growing up 
round The City would get the trade. The City, 
however, was vastly improved; streets and 
lanes were widened, the old wooden houses re- 
placed by brick and stone. The health and 
the beauty of the new City were wonders of the 
age—as was the rapidity of its recovery. And 
the disaster gave an opportunity to one of the 
greatest of all architects, Wren, who not only 
built new St. Paul’s but scores of other most 
admirable churches. 

Indeed, The City of 1939 was still The City 
built after the Fire as far as the layout was 
concerned; dwarfed by the new buildings of 
the 20th Century were plenty of houses long 
since turned to offices that showed the good taste, 
the courage and enterprize of the citizens of the 
London that rose from the ashes. If the London 
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Earl Russell, better known as Bertrand Russell, is The Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis 
heard on BBC’s programs for intellectual listeners. Fisher, D.D., is Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Sir Philip d’Ambrumenil is genial chairman of | Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richard- 
world-famous insurance house, Lloyd’s of London. son, right, are directors of Old Vic Theatre. 
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The Rt. Hon. Sir Bracewell Smith is Lord Mayor of London. Even the King must receive his per- 
mission to enter The City, ancient London, where the Lord Mayor takes precedence over everyone 
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The House of Lords, as sketched by Bartoli from the Strangers’ Gallery. Members 
of the House of Commons met here, too, after their chamber was damaged in war. 


that has survived the blitz is rebuilt with any- 
thing like as much speed, taste and intelli- 
gence, all lovers of London will be pleased— 
and some will be surprised. 

But in one way the rulers of London did not 
show much sagacity. For The City firmly re- 
fused to extend its area, its privileges and its 
obligations over the built-up areas outside the 
walls. Westminster was now joined to London, 
and in the next generation most of central Lon- 
don got the character it still has. At Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden began the theatre quarter — 
and it still begins there. West of Whitehall was 
growing up the new “town,” the centre of fash- 
ion, the home of the great nobles. Soon Hanover 
Square and Berkeley Square and Grosvenor 
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Square were to be the homes of the smart set. 
Mayfair was on the way to its present (or 
recent) glories and its fine ladies and gentlemen 
looked down on the rich but boorish inhabitants 
of The City. It was a perpetual theme for 
comedy, for the merchant was always to be 
laughed at—especially as a deceived husband. 

“London” was now far vaster than The City 
and yet not till more than two hundred years 
after the Fire was the vast urban agglomeration, 
the “ Metropolis,” as it came to be called, given 
a unified government. The City, less and less, 
spoke for the interests and needs of the sur- 
rounding areas, many of them far more popu- 
lous than the chief English provincial cities. Yet 
there were problems that had to be faced. Water 
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was one; fuel was another. No forests could now 
supply London’s needs, and soft coal, brought by 
sea from Newcastle, filled the sky with smoke. It 
was this atmosphere that. gave the new stone 
buildings their silver-grey character and dealt 
less kindly with-brick and linen. It combined 
with the mists from the river and from the 
marshes that lay all around, to make the Lon- 
don air and light that Whistler painted. It also 
made the London fog. The fog was not healthy 
and it was desperately wasteful, stopping ship- 
ping and traffic. But it was a matter of pride 
too. “A London particular” was far above the 
feeble efforts of Paris or Amsterdam. It is the 
fog that hangs over “Bleak House” and which 
swirled down Baker Street. “Smoke abate- 
ment” has made a real fog of the old type a 
rarity. But when it comes, London is changed, 
magical, terrifying, as the buses disappear 
across the river into the flat reclaimed marsh 
lands—and don’t come back. 


London Had Private Plans 


The London of the 18th Century was star- 
tlingly modern compared with its great neigh- 
bour and rival, Paris, for the Fire had wiped 
out nearly all medieval relics. London was 
now one of the two largest cities of Europe 
and probably of the world. But it was signif- 
icantly different from Paris. There the power, 
wealth and ostentation of the king and the state 
were manifest. In the City of London, however, 
the state wasill-represented. The Tower was now 
a show place, a menagerie, not a fortress or a 
prison. The Custom House and the jails were the 
chief examples of the power of the crown of 
England in The City. And the power of the 
crown was not very well represented in its true 
home, Westminster, for in 1698 the great, ram- 
bling collection of courts and passages that was 
theold Palace of Whitehall was burned down. St. 
James’s and Kensington Palaces were unimpres- 
sive as houses of the head of a great state. Par- 
liament itself was not much better off. Only 
Westminster Hall was worthy of the site and 
the institution. 

It was not that London grew with no plan. 
But they were private plans. The great nobles 
who owned the land on which the city expanded 
often had excellent ideas of how the city should 
grow. So the Russells planned the Covent 
Garden region and then the new area of Blooms- 
bury. So Cavendishes and Grosvenors and 
Berkeleys and Harleys planned their possessions 
and gave the West End its greatest asset, its 
oases of trees and greenery, the London squares. 
The crown was a landlord, too, but not until 
the year 1813 did it take a hand by building 
Regent Street and Portland Place and the great 
stucco terraces round the Regent’s Park. What 
was done in Paris was done by the king; what 
was done in London was done by private indi- 
viduals or private corporations. So the two 
main east and west streets, the Strand and Ox- 
ford Street, were and are irregular, incomplete, 
in contrast to the great Paris boulevards or to 
New York’s Park or Fifth Avenue. 

The main benefit from its royal connections 
that came to London (from the town-planning 
point of view) was the preservation of the royal 
gardens and hunting grounds that became the 
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“royal parks”—Hyde Park, the Green. Park, 
St. James’s Park, Kensington Gardens—these 
gave the West End a magnificent central open 
space for the great nobles who rode in “ Rotten 
Row” (the route du roi, the King’s Way) and 
for the beggars, flower sellers, idlers of all ranks 
and degrees of respectability and cleanliness. 
The way in which the very poor crowded. into 
the resorts of the very rich was, to the continen- 
tal observer, a wonder and a scandal, It was no 
wonder that the clever German Queen of George 
II asked the great prime minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, what it would cost to close the royal 
parks. ‘Three crowns, madam,” he is supposed 
to have replied. He was referring, not to the 
monetary “crown,” which is five shillings, but to 
the crowns of England, Ireland and Scotland. 

It might not have cost three crowns, but it 
might have cost a riot and that wise man whose 
motto was “‘let sleeping dogs lie” knew better 
than risk a London riot. For the London mob 
was almost a recognized institution, a fourth 
estate of the realm. The population of ‘ London” 
at this time was well over half a million and 
there was no police force; the last resort was the 
calling out of the Guards. But when its passions 
were roused, the mob was dangerous enough to 
frighten the most resolute and to make the use 
of troops a dangerous remedy indeed. 

A lighter side of. the London mob was its 
delight in making important persons shout the 
slogans of the hour. It was in this spirit that a 
crowd ranafter the coach that held (they thought) 
the very unpopular French mistress of Charles 
II, Louise de Kéroualle, but when they 
caught up it was the generally liked face of Nell 
Gwyn that looked out. “I’m not the French 
whore,” she told them; “I’m the English 
whore,” and the crowd broke into cheers. 


Gin Flowed in the Gutters 


In general, London mobs were good-tem- 
pered—if they were allowed to blow off steam. 
Of course, solemn ambassadors objected at be- 
ing stopped and asked to cheer for “Wilkes 
and Liberty” but their indignation did not 
distress the Londoners. Yet the mob could turn 
ugly, as in the great Gordon riots of 1780 when, 
under the lead of the flighty Lord George Gor- 
don, the scum of London protested against re- 
laxing the anti-Catholic laws by burning the 
chapels of the embassies of the Catholic powers, 
liberating the prisoners in Newgate, burning 
the great law library of Lord Mansfield, break- 
ing into distilleries and letting the gin run down 
the gutters, where it burst into flame and burned 
to death many of the totally drunk rioters. 
Vienna and Paris were convinced that the Eng- 
lish government was crumbling, with rebellion 
not only in Boston but in London itself. 

Perhaps the last outburst of the London mob 
that had real political significance occurred in 
1867, when a foolish Home Secretary forbade 
Hyde Park meetings advocating a wide exten- 
sion of voting rights. The crowd broke down 
the railings and invaded the park. That the 
franchise was given the workers in that year was 
a coincidence that was noted. Hyde Park still 
performs a useful political function, for round 
the Marble Arch the “park orators” take their 
stand. They defend and attack religion; they 
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give advice on health; they support every kind of 
political doctrine; all under the tolerant gaze of 
the police. 

It was not only the mob that made London 
politically important, for it was an island of 
democracy in the close, aristocratic, political 
regime of 18th-Century England. The area 
that could be called London had ten members 


of Parliament; four for The City, two each . 


for Westminster, Southwark and Middlesex. 
Among them were some of the most’important 
radical leaders. There was Charles James Fox 
who fought, in 1784, one of the most famous 
of London elections. It was Westminster that 
Mr. Fox contested and his most famous ally 
was the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, made immortal by Gainsborough and de- 
servedly remembered for kissing every elector 
who promised to vote for Mr. Fox. 





The presence of Parliament in Westminster 
was and is one of the chief glories and chief in- 
dustries of London. For Londoners of the past 
were conscious that theirs was the only free 
assembly governing a great state in the world. 
And all admirers of democratic government 
should note with interest and even reverence 
the body that rightly claims to be “the Mother 
of Parliaments” and is, at least, the ‘‘Step- 
mother of Congress.” 

The glory of Parliament does not come 
merely from its great politicians or orators, 
from Hampden and Pym, Walpole and the two 
Pitts, Fox and Burke, O’Connell and Peel, Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, Lloyd George and Churchill. 
The House of Commons was more than just a 
political assembly. Think of its members who 
were so much more than politicians! Sir Isaac 


Newton and Andrew Marvell; Edward Gibbon 


Pall Mall, London’s clubland, is filled with men’s clubs with interiors such as this one, 
sketched by Bartolt. This might be the Athenaeum, White’s, Boodle’s or the Reform. 





























































































and Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill; Lecky and Hilaire Belloc. And 
the men who wanted to be members but who 
failed to win the voters, Thackeray and Trollope; 
Conan Doyle and H. G. Welis. It has even had 
its saint, for St. Thomas More was Speaker of 
the House of Commons before becoming Lord 
Chancellor and so Speaker of the House of 
Lords. 

Parliament was only the greatest of the medi- 
eval institutions that survived in new conditions 
and to new uses. In The City, the “ Livery Com- 
panies” were as important as ever. But their 
character was changing. Less and less did the 
“Carpenters” or “Cordwainers” or “Gold- 
smiths” consist of men who worked with wood 
or leather or gold. As the main business of Lon- 
don grew to be banking, insurance, shipping, the 

Id crafts declined in economic importance, but 
their Companies remained. The Companies’ 
wealth grew with the rise in real-estate values, 
and the beautiful halls built after the Fire ceased 
to be heavy burdens. 











































































Magnanimous Fishmongers 


The Companies spent more and more of their 
rising revenues in public service; they paid 
pensions to widows and orphans; they sup- 
ported other forms of charity and, above all, 
they fostered education. They grew more and 
more like great American foundations. 

Up to 1939 they kept up their old social 
splendour. Their great dinners were notable 
efforts in pageantry —and gastronomy. Between 
the two wars, the delegates to a great inter- 
national conference were invited to a banquet 
by the Fishmongers Company. Nearly all the 
delegates refused to go, thinking the dinner was 
a publicity stunt for a chain of fish shops. But 
the British and Dominion delegates knew bet- 
ter; they dined on the gold plate of the great 
company, drank its champagne—and reported 
to their ill-informed colleagues. There was 
acute distress—and the Fishmongers magnani- 
mously invited them all over again. 

Not all the great London institutions were 
medieval foundations transformed. There was 
Lloyd’s for instance. It was originally a coffee 
house famoua for the accuracy of its shipping 
news. So ship-brokers and merchants con- 
gregated there and from that coffee house grew 
the most famous insurance organization in the 
world, ready to insure nearly anything, above 
all, ships and their cargoes. 

But an even greater institution than Lloyd’s 
was founded. In 1694, the Bank of England was 
opened, modelled on such dignified predecessors 
as the Bank of Genoa and the Bank of Amster- 
dam, but destined to a greater history. From 
the first its banknotes were its most important 
public service and, with one interval during the 
“great French wars” of the Revolution and 
Napoleon, they were, till very modern times, 
“as good as gold.” In these recent troubled 
years, the old bank building was reconstructed 
on a vast new scale, Britain went off gold, and 
the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” finally 
accepted formal government ownership, as she 
had long accepted government control. 

The Bank was not the only maker of money 
in The City. There was the Royal Mint which 
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coined “‘guineas” (the most famous money of in- 
ternational trade, ‘the pound sterling,” had, for 
long, no embodiment in metal). Then it coined 
“sovereigns” which were gold pounds. And it 
coined not only for Britain but for other coun- 
tries. It was fitting, therefore, if humiliating, 
that The City should have been the scene of one 
of the greatest frauds of which we have record, 
by which the great London firm that made 
banknotes for half the world was tricked into 
printing nearly $4,000,000 of notes for the Bank 
of Portugal (as they thought). The notes were, 
in fact, for an ingenious group of confidence 
men who were never caught. But it was not 
easy, as a rule, to cheat the London merchant; 
his native shrewdness and knowledge stood 
him in good stead. 

Even today, among the ruins, the life of The 
City is reviving and the offices and their brass 
plates bear witness to the long concentration 
here of the central nervous system of world 
commerce. No wonder The City was long a 
citadel of free trade. In London there were no 
tariffs, quotas, currency restrictions, or other 
impediments to a world of bargains. Into Lon- 
don poured thousands of the shrewdest traders 
in the world. The Jews began to come back 
under Charles I and were officially admitted 
under Cromwell, though kept from political 
rights for two hundred years. Even more im- 
portant, at the time, was the flood of French 
Protestants who poured in towards the end of 
the century. It was when James VI of Scotland 
became James I of England that the Scots be- 
came so numerous as to be classed as a nuisance. 
Yet the Scots were to become great benefactors 
to London. The great doctors, William and John 
Hunter, more than offset the job-seekers. In 
the next century, Carlyle was to be admired by 
tens of thousands, and Stevenson in “The 
New Arabian Nights” was to be almost as 
much a creator of a magical London as that 
other native of Edinburgh, Conan Doyle. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwerks 


It has been from the British Isles, mainly of 
course from England, that the population of 
London has been recruited. The foreign colonies 
have been diversified and important rather than 
large. They have been reinforced by accident at 
home or abroad, by the demand for Norwegian 
timber that followed the Fire, by the French 
Revolution that sent over many refugees—of 
whom the most famous to Londoners was the 
first Madame Tussaud, founder of the famous 
waxworks. Even the biggest colonies, groups 
like the Russians and Poles, and the French 
and Italians, are small parts of the population. 
The foreigners have never been (in modern 
times) as much as 5 per cent of the population 
and they have quickly become Londoners—as 
was demonstrated one day in Soho when the 
world was ringing with the news of Italian de- 
feats at the hands of the Greeks and British, 
and a Greek, at the door of his restaurant, 
listened to a group of voluble Italians pouring 
out their troubles in Italian, listened with no 
criticism and no comment, save a smile whose 
irony was as Cockney as it was Hellenic. 

It was the wealth and size of London that was 
its great mark in the (Continued on Page 28) 
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Caps and ties worn by boys at University 
College School are typical of most schools. 


This widow in Hoxton had daughters in 
service who refused to return to squalid home. 


Skilled craftsmen, like this toolmaker, were 
drawn from many trades for plane production. 





Fish porter, in Billingsgate Market, wears a 
wooden-crown hat to carry keg of fish on head. 
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Flower vendor goes to Covent Garden at 
dawn for wares she will sell at night in Piccadilly. 


Bands from various military units play for 
public entertainment in parks and gardens. 











**Shilling photographers” outside the Tower of Lon- 
don snap sight-seers, deliver pictures within two hours. 





Insurance underwriters and brokers at Lloyd’s are 
typical of thousands of white-collar City workers. 


A “nanny” serves as governess, nurse and companion 
to children of wealthy families in fashionable West End. 
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Derbies and top hats often are part of formal 
dress worn in The City’s financial district. 
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Even messengers wear top hats, morning 
coats in Mincing Lane and in the Bank area. 


At the Royal Mint, newly stamped shillings 
are weighed before employees leave for day. 
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Blitzed corner of Leicester Square, the London 
movie district, is plastered with gaudy posters. 


(Continued from Page 26) second half of the 18th 
Century, the magnificence of its shops and the 
prodigious flow (and stoppage) of its street 
traffic. By the beginning of the 19th Century, 
its population was nearly a million; it had 
definitely passed Paris and was in fact the 
largest city in the world. The size of London, 
a century ago, was more conspicuous than it is 
today. There were no other cities of that size, 
and the drain and strain on the country’s re- 
sources in providing London with food and 
brick and timber and coal was all the more 
conspicuous. Every day, the roads round 
London were filled with droves of cattle and 
flocks of geese and ducks being driven to 
the London markets. 


**The Great Wen” 


The size of London surprized more people 
than it gratified. The Stuart kings and The City 
had alike tried to limit its growth. Defenders 
of the old ways of life, like Cobbett, called it 
“the great wen.” Supercilious and superficial 
critics like Heine and Disraeli said there was 
nothing great about London but its size, al- 
though they admitted that this was prodigious 
enough to be a substitute for splendour or 
beauty. 

But there was in fact more and more 
splendour. The great nobles were now building 
town houses, some of which rivalled the hélels 
of Paris and the palazzi of Rome. Few of them 
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survive. One of the last, the town house of Lord 
Derby, is just now becoming, appropriately 
enough, a museum of sporting pictures. Some 
of the reproaches directed against London’s 
barbarism were no longer justified. In January, 
1759, peace had one of her victories, for the 
British Museum was opened. Its origin was 
characteristic of English state action, for the 
core of the museum was the great private col- 
lection of Sir Hans Sloane and the money to 
create it came from a lottery. It was long be- 
fore it rivalled the Louvre or the King’s Library 
in Paris, but its time was to come. There was 
other building, too—a new Mansion House and 
two new towers for Westminster Abbey— 
but Heine was right, size was the main mark of 
London. 

It was not only size of population but of area. 
The solution of building upwards to accom- 
modate increased population was refused. Four 
floors were a maximum and, outside The City, 
twowere the commonest. This restraint, with the 
insistence on a “ bit of garden,” meant that Lon- 
don had to sprawl rather than spread. The true 


‘Londoner still wants to live close to the ground 


and to have a bit of ground to live close to. So 
the marshes across the river and on the east side 
of The City were reclaimed. No longer did the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's palace at Lambeth 
mark the end of the thin line of settlement. 
South London suddenly flowed over the fields 
and round the heaths. There were now the 
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Londoners come to Hampstead Heath on Bank Holidays to enjoy its famous fair. This North 
London section’s park atmosphere and view of city make it a preferred residential quarter. 


money and technical resources that were 
needed to drain the marshes and get the streams 
underground. So it was across the Thames 
that the greatest mass of amorphous develop- 
ment took place. South London is the poor 
relation of the north bank. 


**Sights”’ are Few, But There’s Cricket 


There is, for example, no daily newspaper 
published south of the river. There are few great 
public buildings. There is one (the unfashion- 
able) of the two great cricket grounds, Ken- 
nington Oval. There was and will be again the 
famous repertory theatre, ‘the Old Vic.” There 
is one of the eight great railway terminals, 
Waterloo. As you get away from the river, there 
is less and less for the hasty traveller in search 
of conspicuous “ sights.” 

For the more reflective traveller, South Lon- 
don is not so drab and featureless as all that. In 
parts, it has fortunately saved its old village 
commons and there are oases of trees and grass. 
There is Clapham Common, dear to lovers of 
Thackeray, under whose great trees Macaulay 
played as a child—if he played as a child. 

One of the charms and: treasures of London is 
this sudden glory that comes from the discovery 
that a dull street or neglected church or ceme- 
tery recalls some of the great men of the past or 
present. Of course, the average Londoner is 
only vaguely and occasionally conscious of what 
it means to be a dweller in a city whose very air 














might seem to be impregnated with the mem- 
ory of great men, great thoughts, great deeds. 
But he does not quite forget it, either, and that 
memory is part of “London pride” which is a 
spiritual reality as well as a flower. 

By the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign that 
pride was not all it had been. For London was 
no longer so overwhelmingly the greatest British 
city, the only great British city. The new in- 
dustrial towns were now as big as London had 
been; were (in size, anyway) really great cities, 
not merely large country towns. In Manchester 
and Birmingham, Liverpool and Glasgow, the 
new industrial life was being created. There the 
world saw and envied the techniques that made 
Britain “the workshop of the world.” Politi- 
cally, too, London was not the leader it had been. 
It was mainly in the North and Midlands that 
the dominant political movements of the age 
had their headquarters. There free trade and 
Chartism and the new co-operative societies 
and the new trade unions had their head- 
quarters. It was not absurd then to write 
“what Manchester thinks today England will 
think tomorrow.” 

It was to the North that Disraeli and Dickens 
and Engels went to study the horrors of the 
new industrial society at first hand. But London 
had its horrors too. Its slums were infamous 
enough, worse, some thought, behind the pom- 
pous facades of the West End than in the 
endless drab miles of the East End. 
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The London press was no longer the only 
daily organ of opinion. Changes in the tax laws 
made the creation of a powerful provincial daily 
press attractive and by the last decades of the 
century, the great provincial papers, the Man- 
chester “Guardian,” the Glasgow “Herald,” the 
Edinburgh “Scotsman,” the Yorkshire ‘‘Post,”’ 
were read by all prudent politicians. It was sig- 
nificant that the ablest politician born in Lon- 
don at this time, Joseph Chamberlain, emigrated 
to Birmingham. 


The Mob Tamer 


The London mob was not what it had been, 
either; and it had in the new metropolitan police 
force an effective tamer. But the policemen 
who first appeared in the London streets in 1828 
were trained to be tactful as well as effective. 
From the beginning, alone among the great 
police forces of the world, they were unarmed. 
Their uniform, their discipline were designed 
to make them a most obviously civilian force 
and, withina generation, they had made London 
the most orderly of great cities. 

Serious crime there was, of course, and a great 
deal of vice that had no Parisian elegance. But 
the new “detective police,” descendants of the 
“ Bow Street runners” of the eighteenth century, 
became, in twenty years or so, one of the most 
famous of London institutions. ‘Scotland 
Yard” entered fiction soon after it entered fact 
and in modern times it has been so efficient as 





seriously to cripple the fictional activities of 
men of letters, for in most years there are far 
fewer people murdered in real life in London 
than are murdered there in fiction—again a 
unique feature of London. 

The London police force from the beginning 
has been (except in the “square mile” of The 
City) under the direct control of the central 
government. When it was founded there was 
no “London” to give control to. It was not till 
1888 that the “London County Council” was 
given general powers over ‘‘ London.” 

Giving London a government was only one of 
the changes that made it more like a regular 
capital city. On the north bank of the Thames 
the great embankment was built and above it 
ran a great line, first of hotels and then of office 
buildings, that made the spectator from Berlin 
or the Shanghai Bund quite at home. And the 
government began to provide itself withadequate 
office space, but Whitehall, even when it had 
been rebuilt, still had its pubs and shops and 
other oddments of private enterprize stuck in 
among the government palaces. In 1834 fire had 
destroyed the rambling old palace of West- 
minster and in its place the great new Tudor 
Gothic Houses of Parliament rose, to be ac- 
cepted at once as an ancient monument. The 
monarchy too, had acquired a home (Buck- 
ingham Palace) adequate in size, if not in 
beauty, for its symbolic importance. The royal 
mews were cleared away (Continued on Page 110) 










Goodwood Races, held in July at picturesque Goodwood Race Course, 


Borstal, England’s most widely known school of correction for boys, 
near Chichester, draw crowds from the sports world and London society. 


has walled and unwalled institutions, camps and a school for girls. 


In the primary schools such as this London County Council School in 


Many spectacular war exhibits were held on this spot where part of 
Holloway, children learn manners and citizenship as well as the three R’s. 


blitzed John Lewis department store stood, west of Oxford Circus. 
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Admiralty. 


Air Ministry. 
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Australia House. 
Bank of England. 


British Museum. 
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Canada House. 
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Broadcasting House. 


Buckingham Palace. 


9 Caxton Hall. 

10 Central Criminal Court (Old Bailey). 
ll Charing Cross Station. 

12 Charterhouse. 

13 Cheshire Cheese. 

14 Cleopatra’s Needle. 

15 Custom House. 


16 Home Office. 


18 
9 
20 


22 
23 


Dr. Johnson’s House. 
Duke of York’s Statue. 
Covent Garden Market. 
Foreign Office. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Guildhall Museum. 
Guy’s Hospital. 

War Office. 
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25 Horse Guards. 

26 Houses of Parliament. 
27 India Office. 

28 King’s College. 

29 Lambeth Palace. 

30 Lincoln’s Inn. 


31 London County Hall. 


32 London Bridge Station. 








33 London Museum. 

34 Lloyd’s. 

35 Madame Tussaud’s. 

36 Mansion House. 

7 Marble Arch. 

38 Marlborough House. 

39 Middlesex Hospital. 

40 The Monument (Great Fire, 1666). 


w 








National Gallery. 
Nelson’s Column. 
New Scotland Yard. 


Old Vic Theatre (now blitzed). 


Port of London Authority. 
Roman Bath. 
Royal Courts of Justice. 


Royal Exchange. 


49 Royal Mint. 


50 Royal Opera (Covent Garden). 


51 St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
52 St. Clement Danes Church. 
53 St. George’s Hospital. 

54 St: James’s Palace. 

55 St. Mary-le-Strand. 

56 St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


57 St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
58 Smithfield Market. 

59 Somerset House. 

60 South Africa House. 
61 Staple Inn. 

62 The Temple. 

63 Tower of London. 


Cartograph by 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS 





64 Tower Bridge. 

65 Treasury. 

66 Trinity House. 

67 University of London. 

68 Queen Victoria Memorial. 
69 10 Downing Street. 

70 Waterloo Station. 

71 Wellington Arch. 


72 Westminster Abbey. 
73 Wigmore Hall. 

74 Stock Exchange. 

75 American Embassy. 
76 Piccadilly Circus. 
77 Leicester Square. 
78 Soho. 

79 Zoological Gardens. 
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London’s Pool reopens for)business. The Thames, looking upstream from Tower Bridge, in foreground, to Waterloo Bridge, at extreme upper left. 


liad River 


\ 
” 


by H. M. TOMLINSON 


Ee RIVER, may I explain, is the Thames of 
seamen. That is their name for the tidal 
river, the river of ships from the Nore Lightship 
up to the arches of London Bridge. On that 
bridge, one fine morning, the author of ‘" Moby 
Dick” leaned on the eastern parapet and gazed 
downstream; just as you and I have done, and 
hope to do again. The tiers of ships, four abreast 
in his year, in the stream, diminished down the 
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Pool, distant spars and rigging merging into the 
reek of the city; a metropolis of ships. 

Melville says little about it. What was there 
to say? It appears that nobody spoke to the 
voyager from the Marquesas Islands, and I’m 
sure at that moment he did not want to talk. 
When you face such a scene as that, silence is 
comfortable. Just below him, on the north 
bank, was Galley Quay, to which the Venetians 
brought wine, silk and spices; that was when 
Chaucer was Comptroller of Customs and lodged 
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in Aldgate, when that gate was standing. A few 
minutes walk from where Melville stood to 
ponder was the Tabard Inn. You started from 
there for the pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

Just down river a little, on the south side, 
was where the “Golden Hind” tied up, back 
from New Albion and the Moluccas, and there 
his Queen knighted Drake. I like to think 
Shakespeare eyed that ship, for his theatre was 
near by, and he knew that waterside and under- 
stood its men, as we see from the opening of 





The Thames, a tidal stream, 


was London’s origin, and over 


the centuries it has been 


its life and biggest business 


“The Tempest,” which afterwards he wrote. 
Further downstream, on Melville’s morning 
there, were the headquarters of the Enderbys, 
owners of a whaling fleet which was exploring 
the South Seas long before Melville was there. 
He was sure to have remembered that. There 
was, that day, no reason why he should not 
have felt as much at home as any Cockney. 
In that year Dickens was about—he might in 
passing have looked at the American sailor that 
morning, felt a little surprise, and wondered for 
a moment, without knowing why. We may re- 
gret that Captain Ahab and Mr. Pickwick did Dockland was a major blitz target. Fireboats pour water on St. Katherine’s Docks following a raid. 
paired eae - prea a oe The White Horse Tavern, near the West India Dock, is a loafing place of the men who sail the ships. 
some words in a language not understood by the Wi eee REE ve aaa 5 pie as eee 
mortals on that bridge, and part with laughter. 


The Thames Fathered London 


London is haunted. It has witnessed much, 
from before the Romans till that autumn of 
1940 when even the sky came to believe London 
was drifting away in smoke. Yet here it still 
is, heavier with memory than ever. Would it not 
be idle to pretend that the past with its ghosts 
does not affect our ways of life? 

London is more than houses, wharves, fac- 
tories, inns, docks, cathedrals, an abbey where 
kings are crowned and a repository of the riches 
of the ages. It is even more than the ground 
where artists and poets grew up. Old Father 
Thames is the original at the back of it. The 
river is London. There would have been no 
London without the tides. The sea keeps all 
going; the tidal stream is London’s origin, life 
and circulation; it prompted the lighting of the 
first fires on the hearths, and still keeps the 
chimneys smoking. In the beginning—and 
when was that?— London was but a cluster of : 
huts by a river crossing, where later a fort was 
built. There at the river crossing with the fort 
was a settlement for the traders who came to 
it by several tracks from the coast, having 
crossed from the continent before history be- 
gan. 

It is no good getting annoyed with London 
for its arrogance, or whatever we feel like calling 
its indifferent magnitude and unconscious in- 
fluence. We might as well condemn the round 
of the equinoxes. It had to be what it is. The 
earliest tracks through the wilderness converged 
on it, till roads radiated straight from what once 
was only a river crossing to every corner of the 
kingdom. The railways had to comply, when 
they arrived. For London quite early was more 
than a landing place. It was a meeting place; 
a market. It is much more than a seaport to- 
day. It is a world market. The tonnage of ships 
making use of a city is not of first importance. 
What does matter is the bulk and variety of 
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The Discovery, Robert Falcon Scott’s famous ship, in which he sailed 
to the Antarctic in 1901, lies at anchor beside the Victoria Embankment. 


cargoes and their skilled handling. It is because 
strangers depend upon it for what they need. 
Long ago it was Carthage, Alexandria and 
Venice, before Vasco da Gama rounded Good 
Hope, and Portuguese ships arrived at last 
at the fabulous East; now it is London. 

The markets went round to the Atlantic sea- 
board after Malacca was reached. Bruges grew 
great, Antwerp and Amsterdam. But America 
was coming along. The colonies were producers. 
The West Indies as well as China had good stuff 
for the world. The time arrived when machinery 
took the place of handicrafts, and commerce 
was no longer in luxuries for the rich, but in pots 


The tide is out and ships rest on the bottom, high out of the water. 
Vessels can lie aground safely anywhere along either bank of the river. 


and pans and raiment for common people; and 
there stood London between the Old and the 
New World, with coal and iron at hand, in- 
ventors in its engine shops, and its communica- 
tions ready, though as by chance. 

It was not chance. There, best of all, was the 
Thames, a kindly river. High-water spring- 
tides rise twenty-one feet at London Bridge, 
yet the current is gentle. Deep ships may lie 
aground safely on a firm bed anywhere in the 
long miles of wharves on either bank, and wher- 
ever they take the ground a main road is beside 
them; and, since before Napoleon’s account was 
settled, London has had enclosed docks also— 
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The Embankment stretches along the Thames from Westminster Bridge 
to Blackfriars Bridge. The dome of St. Paul’s rises in the background. 


huge deep-water rectangular lagoons, with sur- 
rounding warehouses as immense as palaces. 
No, there was no chance about it. Besides, the 
merchants and other maritime folk of London 
had so sagacious an experience of sea traffic 
that they rather fancied, especially after Na- 
poleon fell, that their enterprise and energy 
were favored by divine purpose; though we 
know how easily success is convinced of its vir- 
tue. Certainly they were a very formidable 
people; Europe has never properly understood 
them, and Germany not at all. 

As long ago as when the seas were barely 
known, England’s navigators, outward bound 


River police patrol the Thames, keep a constant watch on the water front. 
Here Supt. Thomas Fallon stops a sailing vessel to make an inspection 
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to find something new, would anchor off Green- 
wich Palace where their Queen was born, to 
have a last word with that remarkable woman, 
Elizabeth. She knew what to tell them to do, 
and why. London’s traders were already in the 
Levant. The East India Company was of the 
early 17th Century. Prince Rupert himself 
went down Wapping Old Stairs to see away 
the ketch “ Nonsuch,” making the first voy- 
age for the Hudson’s Bay Company. And I, 
as a boy, centuries later, have watched the 
Company’s little fleet depart from the West 
India Dock, Poplar, on its annual voyage to 
York Factory, Hudson Bay; and have wished 
that I was going with it. 

You may see now the weathered house flags 
of those ancient companies, together with the 
flags of many famous ships and owners, hanging 
in Poplar’s Free Library, the emblems of old 
renown, the standards borne in half-forgotten 
adventures; for Blackwall was the home of those 
ships, and built many of them. Until lately 
you could find treasured in humble homes the 
relics and pictures of the ships with names once 
great; where many of those homes used to be is 
a desolation of rubble and open space. Dock- 
land was in the forefront of war, and suffered. It 
is hard for me to say much about that, because 
scarcely a landmark remains of my young days. 
You cannot say much of ruin which makes 
horror of the place where you relished the 
novelty of the sun, where the lamps were alight 
of an evening, and the tales of your heritage 
went round. Melville would not know the 
place now, though he would be the very witness 
to recognize the signs in London’s wreckage of 
the obstinate nature of man. 


Curiosity Performs Miracles 


Let us reject the abominable heresy that the 
basis of history is bread, and butter if it can be 
got. If bread had been all that men were after 
they would have died out, or deserved to. 
Curiosity has performed greater miracles than 
love of gain; it has taken the gravest risks to 
gain nothing but a little more knowledge. The 
best work is done for the fun of it. 

My father once stopped and pointed to a 
house near my birthplace. “Sir Walter Raleigh 
lived there,” he said, and walked on. You 
could not escape the association of my reach of 
the river with fine names, Frobisher, Hudson, 
Davis and other Elizabethans. Masts and fun- 
nels topped the walls about us. The chorus of 
shipwrights’ mallets still went on in Blackwall 
Yard. In the Docks at the bottom of the street 
could be seen the largess of an abundant earth, 
mountains of coconuts, black pools on the quays 
from stove hogsheads of molasses, and enough 
sugar to sweeten the sourest land. You could 
smell those docks at a distance, when the wind 
was south. 

At Cutler Street and the London Dock are 
floors devoted to porcelain, bronzes, silks, car- 
pets, feathers, spices, ivory, furs, ambergris, 
drugs, shells, myrrh, and all that. The earth pro- 
duces nothing rare and strange that cannot be 
found in London. The Port of London Authority, 
though a recent public body, has behind it the 
experience of centuries in handling ships and 
cargoes, and the knowledge has been handed on 
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London’s bridges link the sprawling city. Tower Bridge spans the Thames just below the Tower of 
London, almost dwarfs that ancient structure. Its towers are joined, near top, by latticework footwalks. 
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The Thames at sunset, seen from Waterloo Bridge. Hungerford Bridge, a railway span, is in the 
foreground. Parliament looms in the background. At the right stretches the Victoria Embankment. 


Waterloo Bridge, London’s newest, replaces an earlier span, leads from Aldwych to Waterloo Station. 
It was completed during World War II. Bombs wiped out many docks, but not a bridge was damaged. 
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from fathers to sons. It is hereditary, though 
the sons don’t know it. They accept the fact as 
they do the weather. 

There is a place called Blackwall Stairs. 
Down that incline of cobblestones to the river 
John Smith and his company went to board 
their three ships for Virginia, before the “ May- 
flower” sailed. I remember an open space above 
the stairs, and a tavern, the Artichoke, looking 
over the river from its garden. Tavern and 
garden have gone. We used to play there be- 
cause it was forbidden. It was supposed to be 
dangerous. There, one summer evening, as the 
tide turned again to the sea, I stood to watch a 
barque cast off. She was bound out. The first 
lights were moving over the water, green, red 
and white planets confused in the mirk. The op- 
posite shore had gone. We stared into a void. 
The barque was spectral as she moved away, 
and then she dissolved. As we watched the dark 
where she had been we heard over the water her 
crew singing a departure chantey at the halliards. 
Soon, too, their voices went. You don’t forget a 
thing like that. It lasts only while you listen, 
but it lasts. It belongs to the place. 

One night of a recent year we saw it all going. 
To be strict about it, we thought the worst on 
more than one night. When the dark was giddy 
with beams wandering aimlessly, and opened 
and shut in acontinual clangour which made you 
careless about whose turn to die came next; 
when the red reflection over London was the 
horizon alight, and St. Paul’s dome was a fiery 
bubble floating above luminous vapours—every 
time it faded you thought it had gone—then 
you felt there was no more for which to wait. 

It lasted a long time. For years no hour was 
free from an apprehension of shock. It was 
lucky Londoners felt sure of themselves and 
their place; that it never occurred to them they 
were vulnerable. A volunteer fireman of those 
years told me he was by the Royal Albert Dock 
on the September night of 1940 when his eyes 
and ears told him all was over. He had to stick 
it, just the same, for he could not move. “ You 
see, the sugar had melted,” he explained, “and 
I stood in hot toffee. When a wall came over | 
could only shut my eyes and hope. I was glued 
to the ground and couldn't shift faster than a 
falling wall. It didn’t seem to matter much. It 
wasn't only a warehouse burning, it was every- 
thing, ships and all. I guessed we were done. At 
daylight I was relieved, and wandered off into 
the smoke, and how it stank! Passing through 
a street, more gaps than houses, a woman was 
sitting on a step. She looked up as I ar- 
rived and said to me, ‘Young man, have you 
seen the milkman about this morning?’ I 
thought she was mad, and wasn’t surprised. 
But she was all right.” 


Women of Dockland Waited 


She was all right. -I suppose her men were at 
sea, and she knew she must put up with it as 
usual, whatever it was, and wait. Dockland 
women are used to waiting for what is long in 
coming, and say little about it. It is what they 
are there for. The battle in those days was too 
continuous for the usual traffic to enter the river. 
Those eastern parishes of London were near- 
est the enemy; and the docks were not only tar- 
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gets easily recognized, but to destroy them was 
to stop the heart of the British. I don’t know 
now how those people managed to hold out, but 
I know it is a lie to say the basis of history is 
economic. If behind the perplexing show of life 
there were no urge but of empty stomach, then 
the ships would never have returned to London; 
yet here they are. They are coming home. 

Tradition is the whole experience of our 
forebears, and nothing but doomsday can de- 
stroy it. It moves us, we seldom know why. 
The Port of London Authority, a body of prac- 
tical public men, probably never sits at its 
council table looking like a congregation of the 
Early Fathers deliberating a mystery, yet the 
vista of engines it is building along the quays 
of the greater docks down river, to lift burdens 
not yet arrived, is an act of faith similar to that 
which raised the cathedrals, for to look down 
that long array of lofty steel pillars and girders 
is to be reminded of the nave of a church so 
overcoming that it would have frightened me- 
dieval builders as excessive and terrible. 

Still, those monstrous engines are no more 
than servants adequate to the big new ships 





Huge new cranes in the lower dock area wait 
to unload cargoes and hurry ships back to sea. 


as they come back. Ship owners, concerned to 
build for greater capacity and speed, when re- 
placing craft lost in war, expect extreme celerity 
in getting so much invested capital away to sea 
again; so only ideas and devices equal to the 
demand of a new age will be able to keep pace 
with it all. We have continuity, and more also. 

We might have expected it. We ought to have 
remembered, as a strange fact, that the datum 
line for mariners the world over is Greenwich 
meridian. It was the early need of British sea- 
men that established it there. Something had to 
be done for men who wanted to know their 
precise whereabouts in little-known seas, and 
astronomers got to work. Much of modern 
physical science derives from the needs of navi- 
gation and the problems of the industrial revo- 
lution. Near that meridian today, not far from 
the Royal Naval College (it stands on the 
Greenwich water front where the Tudor Palace 
used to be), youmay look down from the Kentish 
heights to the successors of the ‘Half Moon,” 
the “Golden Hind,” Cook’s “ Endeavour,” the 
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Blackwall frigates, the ‘Cutty Sark,” “Ther- 
mopylae,” “Mermerus” and Conrad’s “Tor- 
rens.” There below, the new big ships arrive in 
procession as the tide moves in to London—P. 
and O., Orient, Cunard, Glen, Ben, Shire, Blue 
Funnel, Ellerman and many more; enough of 
the Red Ensign to teach a firm lesson in the 
ways of destiny. It is easy today as well as 
foclish to feel discouragement; yet when, look- 
ing down to the river from this height, we see 
our fellows are busy once more in the ways of 
peace, with a fair wind, and the tide flowing, one 
falls under the spell of a broad and daring pros- 
pect which isn’t all an illusion, and feels awe. 
Those ships below with their distinctive funnels 
and variously coloured hulls surely mean more 
thancommerce. At least courage is there, audac- 
ity and imagination. Their bunting flickers as 
a sign of man’s insistent desire and endless quest. 
He must have in him more than an expectation 
of material well-being. 


London’s Ships Come Home 


When an old-timer in retrospection regrets 
the better days, when canvas was dominant, 
and sees no beauty in the latest liner, then I 
am doubtful that he knew beauty when he 
saw it in the noblest of the clippers. To me, 
those great ships below, coming home from war, 
are more impressive than the India Docks ever 
were, when full of famous sailing craft. If keep- 
ing those huge ships safely ona right course does 
not make demands to the utmost on mind and 
heart, then no enterprise ever did. 

Of course, some of us always did and always 
will challenge the material power of things as 
they are. That is right, though it is a perilous 
thing todo. It is not helpful to get in the way of 
the world, but some bold doubters will always 
make their challenge, to keep us up to the 
mark. A few people are profoundly aware that 
we cannot live by bread alone, but everybody 
knows we cannot live without bread. There is 
no denying, for one thing, the overwhelming 
materiality of London. London is there, a 
prodigious and subduing fact. At the same time, 
what Englishman approaches London again, 
by its river, after an absence, without the stir- 
ring of an emotion that comes of something 
deeper than the nearness of home and family? 

There the sun goes down into the smother of 
the ancient city. London puts out the fire of 
the westering sun before its due hour. That 
premonition ahead, immense and sombre, comes 
of the thoughts and desires of many generations 
of men, living and dead, good and bad. No- 
body dare estimate how much is inimical in 
that ominous loom, shot with flames, beyond the 
ship’s prow. London is ahead; and then one re- 
members the city’s high tradition, and that its 
heritage is noble. One remembers the courage 
and endurance of its people when hope had all 
but gone; and cannot but feel that the dark 
scene has majesty, for it comes of the undying 
virtue of man’s wayward but unceasing quest 
for good. THE END 


—> 
Tugs speed traffic, are the work horses of the 
river. This one is towing a barge downstream 
into the Thames Estuary, leading out to sea. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, one of London’s great landmarks, escaped with minor damage, but acres of buildings all about were razed by bombs. 


Laalouiie and the War 


Bombing wasn’t as bad as the daily queuing, the worry over others’ safety. 


There were many bright spots, too—the G.I.’s who talked like movie stars. 


by JOHN SHAND 


ONDON had coffins ready, but not canteens. 
When Londoners talk about the blitz, thatis 
what many first remember, especially those of 
the East End, where the docks and what the 
communiqués called “industrial installations” 
were the Luftwaffe’s Target No. 1 in those first 
great raids which came to be called “The Battle 
of Britain.” 
British government and municipal depart- 


Londoners fight for a chance to see and touch 
the then General Montgomery, to thank him 
and his Eighth Army for victory in North Africa. 


ments had calculated what to do with the dead 
and injured when the bombs fell, and had not 
sufficiently calculated what help would be 
wanted for the homeless. Even by 1938 pigeon- 
holes at the Ministry of Health held lists of the 
cemeteries, mortuaries, hospitals and number of 
coffins likely to be required, and some of the ex- 
pert statisticians reckoned on a possible 30,000 
casualties after one raid. They were wildly 
wrong, thank heaven, for there were not more 
than 17,569 casualties for the whole island in 
the worst month of the war, September, 1940. 
It was afiistake on the right side, however. 
The really dangerous blunder was caused by 
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simple lack of horsesense. Perhaps a sensible 
housewife could have saved them from making 
the alarming error of not seeing that any air- 
raid casualty figures must imply much inci- 
dental misery, that the number of dead and in- 
jured in a given raid would always be far ex- 
ceeded by those who would be without homes, 
furniture or change of clothes, and by those who 
would be suffering from shock and from pure, 
forgivable fear. 

Did they not need comfort and compassion, 
friendly guidance, warm food and drink, some- 
where to sleep, perhaps treatment for delayed 
shock? Of course they did—only there was no 
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Londoners were heartened through 


the dark war years by the dogged voice of Winston Churchill, 


admitting defeats, cautiously predicting future victories, and snarling the hated word, “Nahzees.” 


one to comfort them officially, nobody to answer 
their questions, to find them billets, to tell them 
what they must do, nobody. to give them food 
and shelter except those who willingly opened 
their doors to them. 

In the end all these things were properly or- 
ganised. In strict truth, the skeleton of this 
vital service was already there. All the instruc- 
tions on what to do, it must be admitted, were 
already prepared and printed. But the poor, 
puzzled civilian discovered that assistance was 
so bedevilled by departmental divisions of 
authority, that to fill up all the forms wanted by 
various clerks at various offices was more than 
most human beings were prepared to stand in 
the midst of night and day bombing. However, 
government departments and town halls are 
really staffed by human beings, and after a 
while the heads began to understand that hearts 
were wanted, if a great human problem was not 
to get out of hand. 

If one writes of this with some feeling perhaps 
it is because one’s own flat was wrecked in those 
early raids, And what did I do? I'll answer that 
question by quoting another Fleet Street man 
who also found himself suddenly homeiess: 
“No, sir, I had not read the instructions, I did 
not go to the Town Halil for a billet, find the 
office to get new food cards, find the office for 
this, that, and the other. I found a. couple of 
pals and a couple of wheelbarrows, and between 
us we got what was left of my things into their 
homes. One of them took me in, and that was 
that.” Yes, that was that, except that during 
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those continuous heavy raids the people who 
gave refuge to the homeless were sometimes 
homeless themselves next day. 

During that beautiful afternoon of September 
sunshine in. 1940 when the Nazis made their 
first mass air attack on London and death fell 
out of a blue sky, the East Enders discovered, 
through practical demonstration, that although 
one bomb (unless it fell on a factory oron a shel- 
ter) killed and maimed only a few, its blast 
could wreck houses by the dozen. Odd that no- 
body had understood what a lot would have to 
be done for those who were more to be pitied 
than the silent dead? 


Like the End of the World 


Picture to yourself, if it is possible to visualise 
what has not been personally experienced, the 
fear and confusion in London’s most crowded 
area on that September evening as dusk fell, and 
the sirens once again wailed a warning, and the 
darkening sky reddened with a hundred raging 
fires, and the air filled with the thunder of en- 
gines and exploding shells, and the ground 
trembled with the thud of bombs as Jerry stoked 
up the furnace he had made of Dockland, and it 
seemed that the end of the world had come. 

After the bombing had gone on for several 
weeks and the casualties, four fifths of them 
Londoners, had numbered 25,000, officialdom be- 
gan to understand the size and nature of the 
human problem posed by this wholesale de- 
struction. For the first few days there were 
signs in the East End that a dangerous situation 
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Everyone in England got a gas mask, and car- 
ried it constantly in the early part of the war. 





Bomb stood bus on end, but no one was hurt; 
crew and passengers already had taken shelter. 


would develop. But the firemen, the rescue 
squads, the wardens, the police, some of the 
clergy and many an unnamed Cockney did their 
duty so completely that they cancelled by their 
courage and initiative the errors of the executive. 

Peaceful nations are never ready for war. But 
when anyone could see in 1939 that, if war came, 
it would mean the wholesale bombing of our 
cities by all the boasted strength of the Luft- 
waffe, why did our rulers prepare so feebly for 
the defence of the civilian? The Britisher is in- 
finitely patient with the problems that beset the 
government of an Empire, with the procrastina- 
tions of politicians, the stupidities of officials, 
and the miserliness of the Treasury. If he feels 
that intentions are good, he will put up with a 
lot in peace; and in war, as he has proved, he 
will accept stupendous burdens if you tell him 
the facts and show him what must be done to 
save the country. That was Churchill’s secret. 
He spoke plain English, and he told the worst. 
But the British, as a people, though slow to act, 
will sometimes move together in almost silent 
wrath to remove objectionable rulers at home or 
abroad. When that happens British kings lose 
their heads, like Charles the First, or have to 
fly the country, like James the Second; British 
Prime Ministers are dismissed ; foreign despots, 
like Napoleon, the Kaiser and Adolf Hitler, find 
themselves socked on the jaw by the nation they 
had sneered at as shopkeepers and cowards. 

So when foreigners bring up the last general 
election for discussion and ask me why the 
Tories, with victorious Churchill at their head, 




















got thrown out on their ears, I tell them to read 
English history to see how a ruler may sometimes, 
“like a dewdrop from the lion’s mane, be shook 
to air.” And I suggest that when the war ended, 
resentment returned to roost. It was resent- 
ment at the memory of what was done and not 
done after 1918; resentment at the memory of 
those wasted years when appeasement was the 
catchword, and the signs of war grew large, and 
labour was cheap, and materials were plentiful, 
and there was time to prepare for the worst, and 
so little was done. 

The Americans who think we were ungrateful 
to Churchill are wrong. Chucking out the Tories 
unfortunately meant chucking out Churchill. 
So we simply had to throw out the baby with 
the bath water. But we still think of him with 
grateful affection. Just as many Londoners, for 
that matter, affectionately remember Neville 
Chamberlain, who tried so sincerely to save 
them and the world from war. 





Neville’s Gamp 


We see now, more plainly than we saw then, 
that he did not succeed because, the Nazis being 
what they were, it was impossible. But he did 
his best. When, in September, 1938, he began a 
speech in the House of Commons which all ex- 
pected would end with a declaration of war, and 
in the midst of it was handed a message which 
enabled him to say he would for the third time 
visit Hitler, all parties and all London cheered, 
including those who hated him, his party, and 
his policy. They laughed at the umbrella that 
high-minded and misguided old - gentleman 
carried to Munich on his first flights in the air. 
And when he came back with Hitler’s offer of 
peace at the end of a sword, we laughed again, 
and more freely, at “ Neville’s gamp.” But, by 
heaven, we were glad! 

Did not a bank teller say to me, a few days 
after the Munich crisis: ““ What I felt last week 
was fear. What I felt when Chamberlain said he 
brought peace, was joy. I know we have knuck- 
led under to a bully. I’m ashamed our Prime 
Minister had to go to the Germans I helped to 
beat in 1918 instead of being able to make the 
blighters come to him. But I thought what the 
bombs could do to London, and I put up a 
prayer for Chamberlain. Perhaps war will 
come, but at least he has given us a bit more 
time.” 

Those who can truly remember their feelings 
at that time must confess that this bank clerk 
spoke for millions of Londoners who, when at 
last the blow fell, found they could “take it.” 

The people of London, as they were asked to 
practice wearing gas masks and to read 
frighteningly cold-blooded leaflets about de- 
contamination and casualty clearing stations, 
not only sensed but knew how unready they 
were. As they passed government blocks in 
Whitehall and commercial palaces in The City, 
they heard the sinister sound of hammering as 
basements were strengthened; and, as they 


helped to fill sandbags and board up glass, 
thought of their own flimsy houses and unpro- 
tected shops and offices. They saw the trench 
shelters being dug in the Royal Parks and in 
open spaces all over Londor, including such 
sacred patches of turf as the lawns of the Inns of 


Air Raid Precaution Workers, trained in rescue and first aid, arrive on the scene soon after flying 
bomb had struck, carry woman from wreckage. German V-1l’s and V-2’s killed 8,233, injured 22,457. 


The constant waiting in line to buy groceries, or ‘fish, or occasionally meat was one of the war’s 
greatest hardships. Despite peace, London housewives still must queue to share even shorter supplies. 


London women served as ATS, WRENS, WAAFS, and in other branches of Britain’s armed services. 
A WAAF wireless operator, in radio control room of a heavy-bomber base, guides planes back home, 
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Princess Elizabeth became a junior commander in 
the A.T.S., was trained in automobile maintenance. 


Prefabricated houses were set up for the homeless 
in the worst-blitzed sections. These are in Southwark. 


Americans filled London, soon fell into 
British ways, heckled the soapbox orators. 


Percy Moore drove a cab throughout war. 
He escaped injury, but his car was damaged. 


Auxiliary Fire Service was trained early in 
war, fought flames set by incendiary raids. 


Razing of air-raid shelters is small part of im- 
mense job of putting London back in shape. 


Court and of the London squares, and they 
shivered at the prospect of stopping in them 
during the winter months. They noted the A.A. 
guns being stationed at strategic points, and 
heard from their relatives and friends in uniform 
pointed comments upon the inadequacy of 
those guns. An East End trader, called up as a 
Territorial, and sent during the Munich crisis 
with his A.A. unit toa Kentish village, summed 
up as follows on his return: “Blimey, guv’nor, 
when we got there nobody expected us. The 
first night we slept under the bloody hedges. 
Next day the sarge found us a barn and we 
hopped in there after cleaning out the rubbish. 
Then they sent us some bew-ti-ful white tents— 
wot a luvly target we made! Then we went back 
‘ome. We never got no guns.” 


Pathos at the Picnic 


On the credit side, Londoners place first the 
evacuation of their children before war was de- 
clared. This was a fine piece of work for which 
the civil servants, the teachers, the transport 
authorities, the foster parents and the children 
themselves deserve all praise. As the kids were 
hurried off to safer areas from the railway sta- 
tions and bus terminals, Londoners witnessed a 
scene they never expected to see in this uncon- 
quered island, and hope never to see again. It 
was tragic, and it was also comic. The children, 
labelled like parcels to help checking, clasped 
toys and food bags, and were as excited and 
happy as if it were a giant picnic. To their par- 
ents, it was a parting that made them weep with 
anguish and yet smile with relief as they 
turned wearily homeward. 

The children gone, and the war begun, then 
came the turn to evacuate the adults, all those, 
as Government put it, whose work and duties 
did not compel them to remain in danger. This 
produced a much more complex emotional situa- 
tion. Old people refused to uproot their lives; 
yet who would look after them when sons, 
daughters, relatives, servants were called up for 
service? Young people refused to accompany 
their parents, abhorring to desert in the face of 
danger. Lots of women who flew from the first 
bombs—and no blame to them !—returned soon 
to support their menfolk. The comparatively 
few wives who stayed safe in the country while 
their husbands stuck it out in town were not ad- 
mired; just as the people who fled across the 
Atlantic when civilisation and their countrymen 
were in mortal peril were not admired. 

The wife who at last returned home—if there 
was a home to come back to—and discovered 
that another woman had taken her place de- 
served, in majority opinion, her fate. ‘Serve 
her right for a cowardly bitch” was the un- 
pitying comment I heard more than once. And 
if you think it was a harsh as well as blunt ver- 
dict, remember that male Londoners were 
watching with pride “the women who stayed at 
home”; the women who stayed to cook and wash 
and stand in shop queues even during daylight 
raids; the women who stayed to drive ambu- 
lances, run the buses, sit at telephone switch- 
boards, pound typewriters, nurse the sick and 
wounded in the hespitals, sing and dance in 
theatres and music halls, serve in hotels, tea- 
shops, restaurants, canteens, man the war fac- 





tories and the guns and radar and the rest of it. 
The King and Queen stayed in London, even 
after the Palace was deliberately bombed, “If 
the Queen can stop here, so can I,” said an old 
flower girl to me, when I suggested she could sell 
flowers in safer spots than London. 

It may seem odd to say that bombing was not 
the worst part of life in London during the war, 
but most citizens would probably agree with 
that statement. War for the soldier has been 
defined as long hours of boredom punctuated by 
moments of acute terror. That definition applies 
to the civilian bombarded from the air. Anxiety 
for others was part of that terror, and increased 
it. After a raid the first thought was: Are my 
own folks safe? And the majority had to wait 
because the majority are not at the end of a 
telephone. The progressive shortening of sup- 
plies throughout the war was one of the greatest 


discomforts. Londoners always got their meagre ~ 


rations; but as all the little luxuries disappeared, 
one after the other, the housewife’s job of feed- 
ing the family became ever more difficult and 
wearisome. A woman would have to stand half 
a morning outside the fish shop to ensure that if 
the fish arrived she would get some. Having 
carried it home (wrapped in old newspaper she 
had brought with her, for no wrapping paper 
was allowed to the shops), she would then re- 
turn to queue perhaps for vegetables or gro- 
ceries or meat. 

Always there was a queue to stand in—even 
for candies and cigarettes—because every shop 
was limited to a bare minimum of staff as well as 
of supplies. It was sad tc watch the older people 
in these queues, they looked so utterly weary. 
But some women enjoyed queuing because it 
gave them such fascinating opportunities for 
gossip about neighbours and the eternal subject 
of food. ' 

How dull and unappetising our meals be- 
came! How we looked forward to peace, if only 
because it meant plenty! Or so we thought. 
Lucky we did not realise that when victory ar- 
rived our rations would stay at war level for 
years and in some respects fall below it. In 1947 
the British food situation is as thin as at any 
time since 1940. Indeed, in many respects life is 
more difficult. There is an acute housing short- 
age made worse by the wholesale destruction. 
And the crying need to help pay our debts and 
buy vital supplies by exporting everything we 
can sell still prevents luxuries and even neces- 
sities from reaching the hungry home market. 

Another most depressing part of wartime life 
in London was the total black-out. There 
was almost complete darkness in the streets for 
the first time since street lighting began. Every- 
body carried a flash lamp and even that 
tiny light had to be dimmed. The pedestrian 
walked carefully to avoid falling over sandbags 
or giving himself a black eye against a lamp 
post or another citizen. As Londoners passed 
each other under the threatening sky, acommon 
. greeting to all and sundry was: “Good night 
and good luck!” The motorist, with masked 
headlights, also was supposed to move with care, 
but rarely did. The householder had to make 
sure each night that not a glimmer of light 
showed from door or window. It was a queer 
sensation at night to walk the streets and to 


pass the darkened houses, perhaps full of life 
and laughter, yet seemingly empty. One of the 
blessings of summertime was the light evenings, 
made longer by putting the clock ahead a couple 
of hours, which allowed Londoners to sit at 


home with the windows and doors open until 


nearly bedtime. 

American readers will remember perhaps the 
stories of the children who saw bananas and 
tangerines and grapes for the first time. The 
London kids were quite as astonished and 
thrilled to see for the first time the lights go on 
in the streets, and the houses and shops with the 
black-out curtains removed. Owing to coal 
shortage—another headache which peace has 
made more severe—power is still so limited that 
nothing approaching normal illumination is per- 
mitted. London streets are still dull at night. 
But at least Londoners can see each other be- 
fore they collide. 


The People Take Over the ‘‘Chube”’ 


It has been remarked by observers here that 
Londoners have shown comparatively little in- 
‘terest in the potential horrors of atom-bomb 
warfare as it may affect their city. The answer 
may be that, in common with the rest of the 
British fsles, the Londoner has found that peace 


-has brought him so many added worries that 


he simply cannot be bothered with any prob- 
lem not immediate. He is too close to Europe 
geographically, he is too intimate with the 
world economically, not to be sensitive to every 
tremor caused by new dangers. The great mar- 
ket place of the British Empire reacts like a 
seismograph to even the most distant shocks to 
peace. 

But London has been too near actual physical 
destruction in this last war to worry unduly 
about what may never happen. Its multifarious 
export and import trade has been too gravely 
dislocated for it to consider anything as more 
serious than the need to get the wheels of world 
business moving again. 





Any report on the people of London during 
the war must refer to that strange moment 
during the 1940 raids when the citizens silently 
decided to take over London’s vast underground 
railway system as a deep night shelter. Bill 
Smith and Jemima Jane hurried home from 
work, packed a suitcase with a bianket and 
pillow, bought a ticket which legally entitled 
them to travel in the subway, and simply re- 
fused to come up again until the morning. What 
could Government, what could the London 
Transport Board do to counter this move? 
Against a smiling obstinacy they could only 
gracefully give way and permit the thousands 
of lawbreakers to sleep uncomfortably on the 
platforms and corridors and emergency stair- 
cases until they could fix up bunks, water sup- 
plies, canteens and lavatories. 

Those early crowds in the subways provided 
one of the most extraordinary spectacles Lon- 
don has ever seen. Almost every class was rep- 
resented, from vagrants upwards, almost every 
European race; and of course there were Chi- 
nese, Indians, Negroes and Malays, and col- 
oured people from all parts of the Empire. Yet 
the Londoners’ habit of self-discipline and cyni- 
cal good humour prevailed even in this excep- 
tional and potentially dangerous situation; and 
this motley crowd of adults and children roughly 
organised itself until the authorities got busy 
and took over. 

I rarely stayed a night in the ‘Chube,” as 
Cockneys call the subway, but when I did, I 
slept like a baby in spite of the discomfort, be- 
cause I could not hear the guns or the bombs, 
and I felt safe. 

I should guess that the subway air-raid 
shelters saved some people from going mad. 
Crowded as the subways were, even so only a 
minority used them. Most Londoners slept in 
garden and street shelters, in cellars and 
strengthened ground-floor rooms, and in their 
usual bedrooms. Later the palatial shelters in 
great office blocks in central and West End 


The Sandhurst Road School, Catford, soon after it had been bombed in a daylight raid on London. 





























A.R.P. workers search ruins for victims; 44 were killed, 38 of them children, and 67 were injured. 


London which had been constructed to protect 
the staff and street passengers during daylight, 
were opened to the public at night, when some- 
body realised it was monstrous to keep them 
empty during the most dangerous hours. And 
then the financial district around the Bank of 
England had a night population unknown since 
the days when The City tradesman lived over his 
workshop. 


G. I.’s Mobbed by Girls 


All these changes in our habits caused by fear 
created compensating pleasures. In the street 
shelters neighbours grew more neighbourly. In 
the subways total strangers told each other their 
life stories. One met refugees from all Europe 
who recounted adventures stranger than fiction 
and whispered of cruelties that made the blood 
run cold. Young girls mobbed the smart young 
men, friendly and generous, of the American 
armed forces who (delicious thrill!) spoke like 
all the film stars these English kids adored on the 
screen. People ate snack meals and went to bed 
in public as if it were the normal thing. They 
read, knitted, fed babies, arranged business 
deals, wrote letters and met friends under- 
ground as if they were born troglodytes and had 
never left the caves of, their ancestors. They 
played games, sang, listened to concerts and 
lectures. 

Lectures, for example, helped to pass the 
hours for the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. 
Matthews, and his highly trained volunteer fire- 
guards during the night watch in the cathedral. 
It was pleasing to see these men—architects, 
professors, clerics, artists, students, one Amer- 
ican, one Dutchman, one Czech—all ready to 
defend The City’s most beautiful building, and 
the most awkward one from a fireguard’s point 
of view, for it has miles of narrow corridors, 
thirty staircases, a great dome and, high 
above all, the lantern, with its 800 tons of ma- 
sonry that would bring the vast building to ruin 
if it fell. Seated in the Crypt, the Dean and his 
colleagues, in tin hats and overalls, would some- 
times wait for the alert while listening to a talk 
on the solar system or the domestic architecture 
of the 18th Century. At first, Doctor Matthews 
used to rush from the Deanery to take up his 
defence post even during day alerts until he de- 
cided, like every other Londoner, that day raids 
must be ignored if normal life was to be carried 
on. For these day alerts, as he rightly com- 
plained, often sounded at the most annoying 
moments, so that once some passing Londoners 
were amused to see the Dean of St. Paul’s walk- 
ing to his Cathedral with a pot of tea in one 
hand and a plate of cake in the other. 

Whatever his jo%*every Londoner insisted 
on listening to the news broadcasts, and now and 
then, to the dogged voice of Churchill telling of 
present defeats and prophesying (with proper 
cautions) future victories. How they chuckled 
at the snarling drawl with which he pronounced 
the word “Nahzees”! They enjoyed also the 
resolute heart-warming voice of President 
Roosevelt in his “fireside chats.”” Only Amer- 
icans who shared the trials of London can really 
understand the depth of its citizens’ affection 
for Roosevelt and their feeling of loss when they 
heard of his sudden death. On that sad day 
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Nazis damaged London’s tiniest house at 
10 Hyde Park Place. It’s only 6 feet wide. 


Londoners shook hands with Americans in the 
streets as if both were mourning a near relative. 
Just as, when war ended, they shook heads 
but said little at the abrupt halting of Lend 
Lease, feeling somehow that “he” would have 
done what had to be done with a better grace. 
When, late in 1946, Londoners were asked to 
contribute to a Roosevelt Memorial—not more 
than a dollar each, so that as many as possible 
could give their mite—can you wonder that 
they rushed to put the money down before the 
subscription lists closed? 

One of the queerest coincidences of the war to 
Londoners was that President Roosevelt should 
have delivered perhaps his finest fireside talk on 
December 29th, 1940, the very night that Hitler 
started the Second Fire of London with tens of 
thousands of incendiary bombs. As uncontrol- 
lable fires devoured a quarter of “the square 
mile” which is The City of London proper, it 
seemed almost a miracle of synchrony that even 
as whole blocks crashed into ruins the President 
should be saying: “There can be no appease- 
ment with ruthlessness. There can be no reason- 
ing with an incendiary bomb. We know now 
that a nation can have peace with the Nazis 
only at the price of total surrender. + 

It was as well that, according to heaven’s 
decree, Londoners did not know on that dread- 
ful night how much more they would have to 
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endure before victory. Sufficient unto the night 
was the evil thereof. Somehow they got their 
business done, cleared the wreckage, ate, slept 
and kept moderately cheerful. The result was 
that they not only disappointed Adolf Hitler 
by refusing to surrender but astonished the 
medical profession by failing to be ill. Perhaps 
the Cockney’s sense of humour was the un- 
known antidote which prevented the epidemic 
of disease expected by the doctors. Perhaps, 
too, the immense size and resources of his city 
gave the Cockney an added confidence in sur- 
vival. Monstrous as the damage seemed during 
the night, in the morning London came up smil- 
ing and appeared as it still appears—much the 
same as ever. There is ‘a deal of ruin” in a tar- 
get of so many square miles. The ordinary man 
of the street proved himself in the hour of trial 
to be extraordinary, and thus defeated the well- 
laid plans of villainous genius. 

One cannot better conclude this inadequat« 
report on the people of London than by quoting 
the words of our present Minister of Food, Mr. 
Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey. He was an air- 
raid warden in Chelsea in the early days of 
the war and wrote, in the thin disguise of 
fiction, a classic description of his experiences, 
which was published in 1941. He ended with 
“a sort of invocation to Hitler’’: 

“Pay attention, Hitler. You have scattered 
the nations; you have easily deceived the states- 
men, the generals, the bankers, the diplo- 
matists. . .. 

“Now, however, you have to deal with a 
different kind of people. You have encountered 
the unemphatic and the unassuming. It is not 
that they have done anything, nor ever can do 
anything, that you need fear—except one thing; 
they have survived. They have had the temerity 
to survive your bombs. Moreover, and this is 
serious for you, they have become not less, but 
more, themselves. They have become less, not 
more, like you: they have become less, not 
more, neurotic, unbalanced, fierce, cruel, and 
suspicious. 

“Pay attention, Hitler. You have the insight 
of genius. You cannot pretend that you do not 
know that it is either you or them. You must 
break them or be broken by them. Therefore 
send your bombers, and more and more and 
more of them. Spare no means. Spread the 
wings of the Luftwaffe. Fling down fire. All is 
at stake. 


Still Very Much Alive 


“But you must make haste: for hitherto 
they survive. Hitherto they do not change. 
Make haste. If you leave them living it will 
be thought that there is something in the world 
that the detonations do not shatter. Make 
haste, or their quietness will echo round the 
world; their amusement will dissolve Empires; 
their ordinariness will become a flag; their 
kindness a rock, and their courage an avalanche. 
Make haste. Blot them out, if you can.” 

Well, Hitler did his worst to “blot them 
out” with an official total of 12,745 metric tons 
of high explosive and an uncounted number of 
fire bombs. But London today is still very much 
alive and Hitler, we may now hopefully pre- 
sume, is dead. THE END 











The dance floor at Ciro’s, one of London’s most exclusive clubs. Members pay entrance fee, plus annual dues. Dinner, with wine, averages $20 to $30. 


LONDON 
AFTER 
DARK 


The smart Bagatelle, off Berkeley Street, is 
a favorite dancing spot of Princess Elizabeth. 


This is one of the world’s most expensive capitals; 


lights remain dim, food and drink are still scarce. 


by CHARLES GRAVES 


ONDON is one of the most expensive cities 
c and one of the shabbiest capitals in the 
world; but, paradoxically, it is the best-dressed 
after dark. 

Six years of war followed by two postwar 
years of austerity and queuing have developed 
a meekness in the citizens which is quite un- 


Intermission at Drury Lane Theatre. Tea, coffee, 
and other refreshments are served to audience in seats. 


English. Eighteen months ago, when no adult 
was allowed more than thirty-six clothing cou- 
pons a year, and when the luxury-purchase tax 
drove the price of a new tuxedo up to two hun- 
dred dollars, the management of the Berkeley 
Hotel blandly announced that, in future, no 
patron would be allowed to dine and dance in 
the restaurant except in evening dress. What 
happened? The newspapers raised a howl, and 


At the Bagatelle: Maj@g the Honorable and 
Mrs. John Breckinridge Fermor-Hesketh. 





the Berkeley management smiled. They knew 
their clients. In a week the restaurant was 
crowded. That was the turn of the tide."The 
Savoy, the Four Hundred, Ciro’s—in fact, all 
the smartest clubs, hotels and bottle parties 
followed suit. The proprietors realized that the 
kind of man who dressed for dinner in the 
jungle must feel ill at ease when dining in day 
clothes in the West End. Psychologically, of 
course, the explanation was even more simple. 
The laws of the land forbid anything more than 
a three-course meal. So the only way to kid 
oneself that it is a prewar banquet is to dress up 
for it. And we British are great ‘kidders. We 
even kid ourselves that we are in full evening 
dress when, in fact, starch cannot be used for 
stiffening shirt fronts, and so we have to wear 
soft shirts. As no true Englishman would wear 
tails with a soft shirt, we confine ourselves to 
tuxedos. 
For this reason an American coming to Lon- 
don must bring his tuxedo, unless he intends to 
: confine himself to local dance halls. As for more 
} a 10 ae \ ' formal dancing—private balls will be making a 
i f “sad, eee « minor comeback, but only in hotels. The great 
mansions like Londonderry House, Bridge- 
water House, and Crewe House are either blitzed, 
untenanted, or turned into offices. Private 
dances, therefore, have to be held in the 
luxury hotels like Claridge’s, where the casual 
visitor from the United States may find him- 
self surrounded by young Guards officers in 
tight-fitting blue pants—lucky because they 
don’t have to wear white shirts—and pretty 
girls in little numbers run up by their nannies. 
And there is always a chance that petite 
Princess Elizabeth and the still more petite 
Princess Margaret Rose (she is barely five 
feet) will be dancing with their cavaliers. 
Which brings us to the clubs and restaurants 
where one is most likely to see England’s smart 
people. These are the Bagatelle, run by old 
Philipe Ferraro, who was manager of the Berke- 
ley when the present King and Queen were 
courting; the Savoy, where Carol Gibbons, a 
Boston boy, has been leading the orchestra for 
twenty years, and Ciro’s—the smartest club in 
town, and a favourite of the Duchess of Kent. 
The Embassy, once patronized by the present 
King and Queen, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Windsor, and King 
Alfonso, and the place called The Four Hundred 
are now bottle clubs. They require a word of 
explanation. 
The 1947 laws on drinking hours permit 
drinks to be bought on weekdays between 


Joyce Redman as the trollop in Ben Jonson’s “The Alchemist.” She is one of stars of Old Vic Theatre 
Company; others are Sir Ralph Richardson, Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, and Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


London District messengers deliver mes- Covent Garden Royal Opera House offers oper i, 


Haymarket Theatre puts out chairs for the 
sages, theatre tickets; may go as far as Paris. _ ballet; is in midst of vegetable and fruit markets. 


queues that will line up for unreserved seats. 
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Bottle clubs 
can remain open after 
regular closing 
hours because they are, 
technically, parties 
in private homes —— 


1. Guests arrive at Orchid Room, one of swankiest 2. Liquor is ordered by guests ahead of time, is 
11:30 a.m. and 3 p.m., and again from 5:30 p.m. bottle clubs. All have invitations from party’s host. delivered to club from wine store near by. 
to 11 p.m. If food is ordered, drinks can be 
bought up to midnight, and you can go on drink- 
ing what you have ordered up to 12:30 a.m. After 
that you have “had it,” as they say in the Royal 
Air Force. In other words, you cannot legally 
order any more liquor in a restaurant or club. 
You can, however, drink as late as you please 
in a private home, without interference from 
the police, for an Englishman’s home is still 
his castle. This fact explains why bottle clubs 
can remain open after other clubs and restau- 
rants have closed, for there is no legal defini- 
tion of a “home,” and what is to stop anyone 
from making, say, the Embassy, the Church- 
ill, the Orchid Room or the Four Hundred 
his home and inviting his guests? 


Bottles Come First F ‘7 as ‘ 
© a ee ae ae er 


Mig cari a tage ie sacra 3. Women freshen make-up while the party's host 4. Gerry Marco, on phone, is host, and the 
bottle party in London, except for the legal makes sure that all of his guests have invitations. party is held in his home, the Orchid Room. 
necessity here of having to order your liquor, by ve . — —" 
the bottle, before you arrive. This is put in the : ™ | te 
cellar with your name on it and produced at 
your request. Your initial entry into a bottle 
club must be by invitation. The usual guest 
fee is two dollars, payable on arrival. No 
bottle party starts before 10 p.m. 

Some readers may wonder about the dry 
hours between 3 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. Well, there 
are mixed drinking clubs which have selected 
the time between noon and 8 p.m. as their legal 
eight hours to serve liquor. 

In a vague way one can compate New York’s 
Stork Club with Churchill’s; and El Morocco in 
New York with The Four Hundred, the Em- 
bassy, or the Orchid Room. But Ciro’s has no 
exact American equivalent, because you have to 
become a member and pay an entrance fee and itis3 
annual subscription. Today there is such a long 5. Major M. Starke 
waiting list for Ciro’s that it is almost as difficult 
to join as a smart social club. 


‘ any AG EUS CHE, aE Sane 7. Guests may drink and dance as late as they wish, &. When guests are ready to leave, bottles are 
idge’s and the Connaught, has a restaurant 


where there is dancing, but the government because an Englishman’s home is still his castle. signed, sealed, and stored until next visit. 
restrictions on cover charges make it practically 
impossible for the management to supply 
cabaret turns. Jack and Daphne Barker have 
been appearing off and on at Quaglino’s since 
the earliest days of the blitz, singing risqué 
songs on the lines of the Yacht Club Boys of 
other days. But the Savoy restaurant, famous 
for its rising dance floor, abandoned its very ex- 
pensive cabaret at the start of the war and has 
not resumed it. The Berkeley, which is our 
staid equivalent of the St. Regis Roof, had a 
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y and Countess Hesli are guests © @. Guests’ liquor is kept here between their 
of Marco. Bottles came from club’s private lockers. visits to club. Each bottle is signed by owner. 


Photographs by Tom and Jean Hollyman 
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tentative cut at cabaret a year ago, but did not 
continue with same. Similarly, the Dorchester 
and Grosvenor House, which used to put on girl 
shows like those at New York’s Copacabana 
(Charlie McCarthy and Edgar Bergen appeared 
at Grosvenor House for a modest $200 a week in 
the thirties) find that cabaret is too expensive. 

Visitors would do well to go into Soho—not 
so much for drink as for food. In Charlotte 
Street there are French, German, Italian, 
Greco-Turkish, and Hungarian restaurants. In 
Greek Street there are Chinese, Yugoslav, 
Swiss, French, Italian, Indian, and Spanish 
eating houses. Try them, but remember that the 
complete absence of olive oil and rice over here 
makes every dish ersatz. 

The mere problem of ordering dinner in any 
London restaurant is wearying. The eye is dazed 
by the stars and L’s on the menu. The stars 
mark what are called “main dishes,” the L’s 
indicate the secondary dishes. You cannot have 
more than three dishes and only one may be of 
those starred. This will be an egg, fish, poultry, 
or meat dish. Thus, you cannot have sole and 
beef; or oeufs en cocotte with turbot. Your other 
two dishes must be either soup or hors d’oeuvres 
at the start of the meal, and sweet or savoury at 
the end. Even ravioli counts as a main dish. 


Less Food for More Money 


Nor can one legally spend more than a dollar 
on a meal (apart from liquor), except in a smart 
restaurant which charges another two or three 
dollars for dancing, or for clean tablecloths, or 
for listening to the music, or for sitting under 
its chandeliers, or merely for being in the West 


End at all. Yet you must not blame the hotels 
and restaurants. Before the war the top-flight 
eating houses charged $1.75 for an A la carte 
lunch of half a dozen courses. Then the govern- 
ment decided that nobody should pay more 
than a dollar for a meal. But the smart restau- 
rants were allowed to add a “house charge,” 
graded according to their alleged overheads, and 
the result is that they are now allowed to-ask 
rather more for three skimpy dishes than they 
used to get for six ample ones. - 

At the top-flight restaurants and chophouses 
like Scott’s, the Coq d’Or, the Ivy, the Hungaria, 
Quaglino’s, Simpson’s, the Maison Basque, 
Hatchett’s, the Café Royal, Manetta’s, the 
Pastoria, or any of the grill rooms or restaurants 
attached to the big hotels like the Ritz, Savoy, 
Carlton, Dorchester, Grosvenor House, or 
Claridge’s, it is wise to ask. for Concession wine. 
This will immediately halve the check. The 
government last year suddenly made the con- 
cession of allowing wine merchants to import 
clarets, burgundies and champagnes from 
France. These wines may not be sold in shops 
for more than six or seven dollars if they are 
champagne, or three dollars if they are not. 
Restaurants are allowed to double these prices 
because of their overheads. 

Now, about theatres. As a result of the war, 
those that survived the blitz start. between 
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Bright lights of Piccadilly Circus at night. 
They were blacked out for years by war; then 
were dimmed again last winter by coal crisis. 
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Dozens of dog-racing tracks are within easy reach of centre of London. 
At White City Stadium spectators can dine and drink while watching races. 


Dogs stage a photo finish at White City. Courtley Combat, No. 6, is winner; 
Trev’s Debut, No. 4, is second; and Wee Little Seal, No. 3, finishes third. 


6:30 and 7 p.m. to enable the English housewife 
to get a good night's sleep before starting to 
queue again next morning. If a show begins at 
8:30 p.m. and does not end until 11 p.m., the 
commuters, who form 90 per cent of the audience, 
cannot get home until well after midnight and 
therefore miss a good night’s sleep. For the 
visitor to London, this early theatre opening 
may seem a nuisance because of the problem of 
dinner, which is tricky enough already. 

The Old Vic Company is familiar to many 
Americans. It speeializes in high-brow plays, 
mostly from the past, such as “The Alchemist,” 
“Henry V,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and for 
good measure some of the robust plays of the 
Restoration dramatists. 

These, because they were written before the 
days of the censor, are not blue-pencilled, al- 
though they are broader than anything per- 
mitted on the Paris stage today. 


The Old Vic has such top-ranking perform- 
ers as Sir Ralph Richardson, Laurence Oliv- 
ier, Vivien Leigh and Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
The original theatre, south of the river, was 
blitzed, and the company now has a temporary 
home at the New Theatre in the heart of the 


West End. 


The Khaki Era 


The Queensberry Club for Allied forces in 
Soho, where prize fights were staged during the 
war; where tough top sergeants yodeled and 
crooned for prizes, where competitions were 
held for the knobbiest male knees among the 
troops present and the prettiest ankles among 
the girls in uniform, is again the Casino Theatre 


and almost an exact replica of Billy Rese’s 


Diamond Horseshoe. 
This year it staged the “Mother Godse” 
pantomime. Pantomime is a baffling enter- 
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**Scotch Jock”’ is a familiar entertainer of Piccadilly theatre queues. 
He’s a paper tearer; others sing, play musical saws, do magic acts. 


tainment. It demands that the comedian should 
dress as a woman and that the hero be a girl 
dressed as a man. It is intended to amuse chil- 
dren, but is full of broad jokes and topical skits. 
What is more, it must be based on one of a limited 
number of themes—‘‘Red Riding Hood,” 
“ Aladdin,” “Mother Goose,” “Cinderella,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” and two or three 
more. No one knows why, but neither the ehil- 
dren nor the grownups will accept a newcomer. 

Two little theatres to which a visit can be 
recommended are the Windmill Theatre and the 
Players’ Theatre—the only two to remain open 
throughout the blitz. The Windmill, which will 
be remembered by most of the G. I.s who came 
to London, is nonstop vaudeville, with nude 
poses, low comedians, and teen-age chorines. Jt 
has good reason to be proud of the fact that it 
“never ; .” One of its stagehands was 
killed by s-bomb in October, 1940. Two of the 
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chorines were blown through the stage door and 
a third took charge of a couple of terrified 
horses outside the theatre and, amid a shower of 
bombs and incendiaries, led them all the way to 
Savile Row police station, where she handed 
them over to the astounded policemen. Yes, 
she was Irish. 

The Players’ Theatre is unique. It occupies 
the premises of the once-famous Gatti’s music 
hall down by Charing Cross Station, where 
Rudyard Kipling obtained much of his material 
for “Barrack-Room Ballads.” The program 
is confined to songs and sketches written earlier 
than 1900, and each evening the audience 
solemnly drinks the health of Queen Victoria. 
Much of the entertainment is provided by the 
audience itself in the form of repartee with the 
Chairman. Many of the songs are American, and 
one can eat as well as drink during the perform- 
ances. Smoking also is permitted, but this is 
true of every theatre in London, except Covent 
Garden. In movie houses, too, one can smoke. 

All of the first-run cinema theatres, except 
the Tivoli in the Strand and the Odeon at Mar- 
ble Arch, are within a hundred yards of Pic- 
cadilly Circus—Warner’s, the Empire, the 
Leicester Square, the Odeon (older than the 
one of the same name at Marble Arch), the 
New Gallery, the Plaza, the Pavilion and the 
Gaumont. 


The Windmill Theatre was popular with G.I.s during war. It is proud of fact that, though blitzed, : Papys 
it never closed. A stagehand was killed by bomb which blew two chorus girls through the stage door. London’s Times Square 


London has what New York has not—dog- 
racing tracks within easy reach, dozens of them, 
_ headed by the White City. Here one can dine 
in a restaurant and watch the racing and bet 
and lose and bet again. We also have Wembley 
Stadium, which is roughly comparable to Madi- 
son Square Garden and is located half an hour 
from Piccadilly Circus. 
If you combine Piccadilly Circus with 
near-by Leicester Square and Shaftesbury 
Avenue, the area is London’s equivalent of 
New York’s Times Square. In Piccadilly Circus 
there are jostling crowds, barrow boys selling 
fruit, buskers entertaining the movie queues 
by tearing strips of paper into fantastic shapes, 
or clowning, or playing squeaky violins. There 
are always blind beggars, flower girls and boot- 
blacks. But the painted ladies of Piccadilly 
oJ have been temporarily forced by the police to 
move into the side alleys. 

Many a G. I. will recall the time when @ V-1 
bomb sailed across Piccadilly Circus and went 
slap into the annex of the Regent Palace Hotel 
a hundred yards to the north. And members 
of the immortal Eagle Squadron could tell you 
of the night the Café de Paris received a direct 
hit, and girls were blown to pieces as they 
danced with men who, by the freak of fate 
and blast, were untouched. 

But it takes more than bombing to kill the 
cockney or his brother in Mayfair. London 
after dark may offer little or no cabaret. Res- 
taurants may be charging more for skimpier 
fare than we ate in wartime. London’s lights 
may not be going up so fast as we had hoped. 
But the lights are going up just as surely as 
food will someday be more plentiful, and prices 
will ultimately come down. In the meantime 
do not expect too much of us. THE END 


Pantomime is baffling’ entertainment. A girl, Dorothy Elliston has played the Mother Goose part 
Celia Lipton, right, plays principal boy part. for 15 years. Actors say she even looks like a goose. 


Players’ Club offers old-time vaudeville, with The French cuisine of Jardin des Gourmets, in 
the audience joining in, booing or applauding. Soho, is popular with both the English and visitors. 





The Golden Rocket 


CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES 


By this fall, Southern Pacific and Rock Island will be operating the first post-war 
streamliner to Southern Arizona and Southern California—the Golden Rocket. 

Custom-built. Diesel-electric power. Extra fare. The Golden Rocket will flash 
between Chicago and Los Angeles in 39% hours over the romantic Golden State 
Route through El Paso, Tucson and Phoenix. This route gives you opportunity to 
see the interesting Mexican Border country and the Southwest’s thriving cities. 

The Golden Rocket will be a handsome train. The rich colorings and fine handi- 
crafts of the Southwest and Mexico inspired its design and interior decorations. Its 
sleeping cars will be all private rooms. It will have a dining car, observation lounge, 
luxurious chair cars and a novel “Fiesta Car” with coffee shop and cocktail lounge. 

We invite you to ride the Golden Rocket on your trip to California this fall or 
winter. We think you'll agree that our pride in the train is justified. 


eh The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


* 


Turquoise and copper harmonize in the Golden Rocket’s sumptuous 
dining car. The copper frieze was created by the Mexican craftsman Jesus Torres as 
were the copper replicas of ancient devil masks at each end of the car. Linen and 
seat coverings of golden yellow contrast with the turquoise floor and ceiling. 





The gaiety of Mexico rides with you in the Golden Rocket’s informal Fiesta Car. 
The bar was inspired by a fountain in a quaint Mexican patio (notice the hand- 
made tiles). A bright red and yellow canopy over the dining and lounge section 
enhances the patio effect. The tables and comfortably upholstered chairs are of 
hand-carved oak. 








“Mr. Brummell’s 
complaining that all the passengers 


get the best service’ 









>» Twenty-seven years’ flying 

experience. ~. 

> A hundred and fifty-five 
million air miles flown. 

> Nine years’ experience over 
the North Atlantic. 




















“PM A ‘STEWARD’, if you'd be so kind, Sir . . . and not a ‘Speedbird 
postilion’! On the journeys we do, you wouldn’t get far in a coach-and-six. 
Look how the seventy thousand miles of Speedbird Routes reach ‘over the 
Atlantic and across the World’, connecting up five continents,” 


See BATH, fashionable out-of-town resort of Londoners 
at the time when Beau Brummell held social sway. On 
your Speedbird trip to Britain, don’t miss this old city’s 
fine Regency architecture and famous Roman Baths. 


NEW YORK-LONDON 
via SHANNON, WED., THURS., FRI., SUN.; via GLASGOW, 
TUES. $325.00 One Way, $586.70 Round Trip. 
BALTIMORE-BERMUDA 
Flights every MON., THURS., SAT.; return, TUES., FRI., SUN. 
$70.00 One Way, $126.00 Round Trip, plus 15% Fed. Tax. 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 
: Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
: or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.-Y. 
_. 
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“PRAY CALM YOURSELF, Mr. Beau Brummell! In your day you were one 
of the privileged few who had their pick of everything choicest in England. 
Here, we still give you our British best... and personal attention in the old 
tradition. But BOAC’s service is the same for every passenger.” 
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“AN ARMY CAPTAIN, weren't you, Sir, when you set old England’s 
fashion? Our Speedbird Captains set a fashion, too,—for absolute reliability. 
Fifty-two of them are now ‘millionaires of mileage’. How rich is that? Rich 
as can be in experience, Sir, after each flying a million miles or more.” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC...AND ACROSS THE WORLD 





SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Some of England’s great men of letters are buried here. Statues honor others, including some Americans, 


LITERARY LONDON 


ret EVERY DAY in London is the anniver- 
sary of the birth or death of a man of letters 
who is remembered. Since Chaucer’s time five 
and a half centuries have passed, and since Cax- 
ton set up his printing press in 15th Century 
Westminster the tide of books has never ebbed. 
In heathen mythology the gods were much 
given to visiting the homes of mortals; the 
literary tourist (by transportation not much 
less miraculous than theirs) now pays his calls 
on these resting places of the gods, for genius 
surely is man’s most godlike quality. 

The literary pilgrim in London must needs be 
nimble as well as devout; for there is much to 
visit, although the German raiders in the late 
war effectively reduced our shrines. In many 
grievous cases the visitor will find our sights 
now are only sites. 


The city is filled with landmarks where great writers 


lived and worked, is haunted by characters of fiction 


by JAMES BONE 


Air raids razed or gutted most of Wren’s 
churches, all of them places which the London 
writers of the late 17th and the 18th Centuries 
attended, as the busy Samuel Pepys did, some- 
times bagging three sermons of a Sunday. The 
stately St. Giles Cripplegate, where Milton lies, 
is only a tower and a shell; St. Clement Danes, 
Doctor Johnson’s church, was gutted too and its 
sweet bells that pealed “Oranges and Lemons” 
were melted in the fire; Bow Bells that coun- 
seled the apprentice Dick Whittington to turn 
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again and Lord Mayor of London be, fell from 
their fountainlike tower when that church was 
burned. The ancient Temple Church is gutted 
and roofless. (How fearful it was that night to 
watch from my Fleet Street office the flames 
flickering along the leads on its roof.) 
Chaucer, Raleigh, Beaumont, Congreve, 


’ Defoe, Fielding and Blackstone had been of its 


congregations, Goldsmith was buried in its 
graveyard, Johnson lived in different. sets of 
chambers there (all gone now), Cowper tried to 
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Though the address of Sherlock Holmes—221—B—was fictitious, readers of Conan Doyle still make the 
pilgrimage to Baker Street, where the house at 109 is taken as the most likely candidate for Holmes’ flat. 


a 
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A bronze figure of Peter Pan honors Sir James Barrie in Kensington Gardens, where roam numerous 
fictional folk created by Thackeray. The statue of the boy who never grew up is by Sir George Frampton. 


The Tabard Players act out a scene from “David Copperfield” at the George Inn in Southwark, near 
where Dickens labeled blacking bottles as a boy and later arranged for Mr. Pickwick to meet Sam Weller. 


hang himself in his Temple rooms. Charles 
Lamb was born in a brick building in Crown 
Office Row, destroyed in the blitz. Wildflowers 
have sprung up where his birthplace stood. 
Wren’s ripe old Kings Bench Walk with its 
ancient path of Yorkshire setts, still in the wide 
east sidewalk, and its tall plane trees, keeps best 
the spirit of the Temple of lawyers and judges 
and writers and poets through the centuries who 
walked and laughed, meditated and consulted, 
while in autumn the plane tree leaves fell like 
benisons on their wigs and hats. There are two 
blitz burns (No. 1 and No. 6) in that old brick 
facade and I had dwelled in both. At No. 6 
in the lead course under my top-floor window I 
noticed one day that the date “1745” and an 
illegible cipher had been pricked out. I liked to 
think that some client, waiting for his lawyer, 
had leaned out of the window and pricked the 
inscription with the point of his sword, possibly 
thinking of the news that Prince Charlie and his 
Highland host were then marching for London. 


Ghosts Who Walk the Ruins 


Goldsmith’s rooms, in Brick Court, were 
later Thackeray’s. Hitler committed them to 
the flames in 1941. The Middle Temple’s 
famous hall lost its Minstrels’ Gallery and its 
east end that night, but the rest was saved, with 
its grand timber roof under which Shakespeare 
performed, legend says, before Queen Elizabeth 
in his ‘Twelfth Night”—there is evidence at 
any rate of the play’s production here. Seven 
signatories of the American Declaration of 
Independence sat here as members of this Inn. 


In Lamb Court the visitor may. see a precious 


canopied doorway and _ steps, precariously 
strutted up. It is all that is left of Lamb Build- 
ing, where Thackeray set the romance of Pen- 
dennis and Fanny Bolton, the Temple porter’s 
daughter. 

Leaving the Temple, the pilgrim should return 
to Fleet Street by: Middle Temple Lane, and if 
he touches as he passes the iron posts that sup- 
port the overhanging Elizabethan building near 
the entrance, he will be doing what Doctor 
Johnson used to do. -That most picturesque 
part of the sadly shattered: ancient Inns of 
Court #@caped destruction in the blitz, as did 
Twining’s ancient shop near by in the Strand 
where Johnson bought his tea. 

Of the other Inns of Court, Lincoln’s Inn in 
Chancery Lane has its ancient hall where the 
Court of Chancery sat, as readers of Dickens’ 
“Bleak House” know, and Ben Jonson worked 
as a bricklayer, with a book in his pocket, on its 
Gateway Towers, and John Donne preached in 
its chapel. Gray’s Inn’s ancient Hall where 
Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors’ was per- 
formed in 1594 is a blitzed ruin, but the garden 
still has a catalpa tree planted when Francis 
Bacon was there. Over its gateway in Holborn 
is a building which was the hostelry where 
David Copperfield slept. Staple Inn on the 
other side of Holborn is one of the two remain- 
ing London house frontages of the early 17th 
Century (the house over the Inner Temple gate- 
way in Fleet Street is the other) and in its rooms 
Johnson wrote “ Rasselas” and in its back court 
Dickens placed Mr. Grewgious in “Edwin 
Drood,” and George Gissing lodged. At No. 58 

(Continued on Page 56) 








fe means money, from sale to delivery. That’s 
why it pays to ship and travel by air. If excessive travel time 
has kept you from rich markets, profitable business oppor- 
tunities, or real vacations . . . it’s time you tried the airlines. 
On silver wing the airlines bring you time, time, time! 
To gain maximum savings in time, fly the airlines that are 
equipping with sleek, speedy Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 trans- 
ports. 100 miles per hour faster than present twin-engine 
transports, these comfortable, dependable airliners race the 
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clock to get you there hours sooner. If you relish comfort 
... if speed’s your need . . . travel and ship. by ultra-modern 
Martin airliner! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Travel or Ship by Martin Transports on these Great Airlines 


CAPITAL (PCA) e EASTERN 4 CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
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Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of, the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in an impressive Inigo 
Jones house, the lawyer Tulkinghorn was mur- 
dered in Dickens’ “Bleak House” and in real 
life it was the home of John Forster, Dickens’ 

biographer. ‘ 
a Fleet Street itself merits an hour. (I spent 
‘ oad ; forty-three years in it.) It is only some six hun- 
dred paces long and about six centuries old as a 
: famous thoroughfare. Wynkyn de Worde, 
assistant to Caxton, set up his press here; John- 
: : . son compiled his dictionary in Gough Square, 
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an inlet of the Street; newspapers have had 

their quarters here since newspapers began. Two 

7 great private banks, Child’s and Hoare’s, have 

been here since the late 17th Century. Child’s 

is older than the Bank of England. Dickens 

told us about Child’s as “Tellson’s Bank” 

in his “A Tale of Two Cities.” It keeps the 

16th Century “Welcome” tablet and the bust 

from the Apollo Room of ‘The Devil’s Tavern,” 

a" - which Ben Jonson and Shakespeare are believed 

" »’ to have frequented, brought there when the tav- 

ern was demolished for an extension of this bank. 

Child’s has its old ledgers, one of which shows 

the account of Mistress Eleanor Gwyn on the 

next page to King Charles the Second’s. Strange 

to see the wages of sin so neatly kept in bank 

entry. One wonders what its Restoration clerks 
said as they wrote these entries. 


, ‘ Old Cheshire Cheese — 


, In Wine Office Court is the old, Cheshire 
Cheese, which lost its large room with its old 
7 pews and seats and relics by a fire in wartime. 
. Boswell never mentioned the Cheshire Cheese, 
but Boswell did not know Johnson when he 
= avi lived in Gough Square near by. The tavern has 
Ps, : a fairly good oral tradition of Johnson being 
mn : there. In any case it has been a meeting 
place of authors and journalists for two 
or three hundred years. When I first visited 
Doctor Johnson's fine old brick house in Gough 
Square it was in grievous state; and in the upper 
room where Johnson’s assistants worked on 
the dictionary two needy men were sitting on 
orange boxes working on horse-racing tipster 
sheets. Now the house is an admirable museum, 
though slightly damaged by bomb. The Cock 
Tavern in Fleet Street is not the Cock where 
Johnson talked through Boswell to posterity, 
and Pepys had many parties, but it is the 
lineal successor and has the carved Cock, the 
chimney piece and other relics of the earlier 
tavern. 

A shy little inn, The Bell, that faces the 
ruined St. Bride’s Church (where Samuel Rich- 
ardsor. is buried), is still the haunt of The City 
church bellringers. The site of Samuel Pepys’ 
birthplace is close by in St. Bride’s Lane, near 
a tavern called “The White Swan,” which may 
remind temperance Pepysians of Pepys’ song, 

“Gaze Not on Swans.” 
, If the literary associations of Fleet Street tire 
the pilgrim, let him walk east to see the great 
dome of St. Paul’s loom over him as it loomed 
over Charlotte and Anne Bronté when they 
lodged at the Chapter Coffee House Inn in 
Paternoster Row, now an alley of ruins. 

Of the rest of The City, that square mile in 
the middle of London over which the Lord 
Mayor reigns, rich though it is in literary mem- 





The old Cheshire Cheese lost its big room to the blitz, but the famous'tavern off Fleet Street could 
still serve Samuel Johnson or Oliver Goldsmith—or any number of a 300-year-long roll call of journalists. 


Rule’s in Maiden Lane. Famous writers Behind the Chelsea dove lived William de Morgan, who, 
. : ENA. 7 beh ed 
and two Princes of Wales have dined here. _ at 67, wrote his first novel, “Joseph Vance,” a big success. 








orfes, I shall only say that much of Conrad 
lingers round Fenchurch Street Station and 
that no pilgrim should neglect the George and 
Vulture Inn, off Lombard Street, which is not 
much changed since Mr. Pickwick lodged there. 

After Fleet Street and the Temple, Soho, then 
the parish of St. James, the tiverside of Chelsea 
and the old court faubourgs of Kensington are 
my favourite happy haunting grounds. In the 
narrow streets, alleys and courts of Soho is 
much to recall all the exiles that have come to 
London ever since the Huguenots fled from 
France. Dickens has it all in “A Tale of Two 
Cities’’ and one Soho street has been renamed 
“Manette Street” after his exiled French doctor 
of the Revolution. Dryden, Burke, Shelley, 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, William Blake lived in 
Old Soho and it has been the literary eating 
ground for generations. Fitzroy Square farther 
north took over some of Soho’s Bohemians. 
The shabby corner house with the Ali Baba 
urn there was a center of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and near by in recent times Roger Fry pro- 
jected the Omega Group of designers and writ- 
ers on a shy world. 

Soho Bohemianism flowered at the Café 
Royal, Regent Street, on its borders, where the 
bourgeoisie of Soho ate and played dominoes 
and sat on red plush seats while the Bohemian 
writers and artists of the Ninetiés dined and 
wined or just sat and hoped through a long eve- 
ning with a glass of lager before them. Rule’s on 
Maiden Lane, Strand, is another redolent Bo- 
hemian resort with an older literary tradition 
and a clientele that included in its upstairs 
rooms the Prince of Wales who inspired Steven- 
son’s Prince Florizel, and his grandson, ex-King 
Edward VIII, now Duke of Windsor. 


People of Fiction 


Books loom over Bloomsbury under the great 
dome of the British Museum Reading Room, 
where all our scholars and many of the learned 
men of the rest of the world decant the learning 
of the ages. Gissing has written of the glum 
tragedies there. In Bloomsbury’s “good old 
Tory brick-built streets’’ Thackeray lived when 
first married, Dickens wrote and gave great 
parties for ten years, Ruskin was born, Carlyle, 
Shelley, Lear of the nonsense rhymes, and 
Darwin lived. W. B. Yeats dwelled in that shy- 
est of little Regency backwaters, Woburn Place, 
at the foot of St. Pancras Church, William 
Morris at 17 Red Lion Square worked and sang 
in a house with a tall window on the first floor, 
Christina Rossetti glimmered and suffered at 
30 Torrington Square, and Richard Steele gave 
a grand banquet in Bloomsbury Square with 
accommodating bailiffs serving as lackeys. The 
moderns do not neglect Bloomsbury. Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia Wvolf and Lord Keynes lived 
in Gordon Square. The longer-lived people of 
fiction crowd Bloomsbury’s leafy courts and 
squares, especially Thackeray’s from “ Vanity 
Fair” and ‘The Newcomes.” 

The Parish of St. James, of course, contains 
many more of Thackeray’s figures. I can never 
walk down St. James’s Street without seeing 
Major Pendennis staring in an exclusive way 
from the little curved window of White’s Club, 
or Morgan edging out of a dubious King Street 


alley. St. James’s Street § 
than Fleet Street. Dip § have gone to the 
old brick towers of the ever since the 
day of Holbein who is’ said to havé de- 
signed them for Henry VIII, and: few English- 
men of rank and fashion have not passed up and 
down the street in the years since then. In 
Brooks’s Club, Fox, Sheridan, Burke, Horace 
Walpole, Gibbon and Hume gamed and quar- 
relled. It is still a street of distinguished clubs 
and pedigreed shops and court rumour and in- 
nuendo, Pall Mall and Piccadilly, too, have 


their clubs and memories of men of letters, but. 


after St. James’s Street I like best to stroll 
through the little Arcade (next to the Carlton 
Hotel), almost all that is left now of the Re- 
gency era in the Regent Street purlieus, and 
think of the wits and beaux who strolled there 
when it was new. 


Enchanted Literary Shrines 


Then to Albany, that most curious of London 
congeries, with an 18th Ceritury mansion on its 
Piccadilly side and a sert of ropewalk avenue 
from Burlington Gardens, a sort of secular mon- 
astery, whose chambers have housed Byron, 
Macaulay, Gladstone and Bulwer-Lytton. Al- 
bany now admits lady tenants and married 
couples. It is only a short stroll thence to the 
staid, important house of Murray the publisher 
at 50 Albemarle Street, where Walter Scott and 
Byron first met. Benjamin Franklin lived at 36 
and Heine at 32 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
a queer little street which still has a glum 
charm. Rudyard Kipling lived in Villiers Street 
near by, and mentions it in “The Light That 
Failed.” 

Chelsea is still as evocative of the airs and 
graces of the Muses as anywhere in London. It 
has, of course, modern blemishes. When Henry 
James was asked why he lived in the clumsy 
brick biock of Carlyle Mansions, he is said to 
have explained that it was the only place in 
Cheyne Walk whence you couldn’t see the 
building. 

Old Chelsea Church was destroyed in the 
blitz and Thomas More’s tomb in his chapel 
there had its halo of fire. Open a tall garden 
door at 381 Kings Road and you pass into a 
curious precinct where stands a sculptor’s studio 
and a garden with a great mulberry tree, a sur- 
vival of the orchard of the saintly More. His 
daughters may have plucked berries from it for 
a mulberry pie when More was writing his 
“Utopia.” Crosby Hall (once Thomas More’s), 
transplanted from The City forty years ago, now 
stands off Cheyne Walk. Shakespeare, who 
must have known it well, places a scene of 
“Richard III” in it. Further west in Cheyne 
Waik is a long 17th Century building appor- 
tioned into five seemly houses. Its distinguished 
tenants included Whistler. East of it is Mrs. 
Gaskell’s house. 

There are nests of Stuart and Georgian 


houses still in this region, of which the best is — 


Queen’s House, No. 16, where Cheyne Walk 
bays north, protected by an isle of garden in the 
roadway. In the center of the bay is a 17th 
Century brick house with great keystones over 
the high narrow windows and in front a curious 
iron gate between two tall brick piers. Here 
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Morris, Swinburne, Meredith, Burne-Jones, 
young Gosse, and other Victorian spirits, andin _ 
the back garden he harboured an Irish deer-— 
hound, a barn ow! named Jessie, a wombat, a 
raccoon, a kangaroo, gamecocks, peacocks and a 
white bull which he bought at Smithfield “ be- 
cause it had. eyes like Janie Morris.” At No. 4 
George Eliot lived, and in Cheyne Row further 
west is a hard-faced, demure little house 
wherein for 47 years Thomas Carlyle admon- 
ished and reproved the world, and he and’ his 
brilliant wife wrangled and loved. Whistler died 
near by in Cheyne Walk in a house of Tart 
nouveau character which he had somehow rented. 
This is a delicate part of old London with much 
enchantment if you seek for it. 

Kensington, too, is inset with charming 
purlieus and haunting vistas. Small wonder 


































Cheyne Row: Thomas Carlyle dwelled here for 
years. George Eliot and Rossetti lived near by. 


that Barrie discovered his Peter Pan in the 
Gardens there. Edwardes Square, wheré lived 
Leigh Hunt (surely a boy who Never Grew Up), 
has an incredible little park with little Regency 
houses round it that you can hardly find without 
a guide. In Young Street that joins Kensington 
High Street and Kensington Square is the house 
in which Thackeray lived, a ripe red brick house 
with two swelling bays that make you think of 
two stout bottles of old port in a decanter stand. 
There he wrote “ Esmond” and “ Vanity Fair,” 
and in Kensington Square, still holding its faded 
beauty, there reclines in the north side an aged 
two-story mansion which must have been Ledy 
€astlewood’s house in “ Esmond.” 

The Victorian writers have almost gone. One 
great survivor.is George Bernard Shaw, and a 
rare, much younger one, who himself insists on 
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The wreckage of Temple Library. The Temple is linked with such names as Chaucer, Beaumont, Defoe, 
Fielding and Raleigh. Here Pendennis had his romance with Fanny Bolton, the porter’s daughter. 


Samuel Johnson worked on his famous dictionary in this brick house in Gough Square. It is now a 
museum, From here he used to walk down Middle Temple Lane, touching the iron posts as he went. 


the miniature scale of his genius and styles him- 
self a Victorian because he published his 
“works” in Victoria’s reign, is Max Beerbohm. 
Shaw lived for many years in the Adelphi, and 
then went to 3 Whitehall Court, where he con- 
tinued to take his exercises so violently that the 
tenants below complained that they couldn’t 
sleep in the morning for Mr. Shaw’s throwing 
himself about. In a visit there the year before 
Mrs. Shaw died I recall how mischievously she 
looked at her husband when I asked him why, 
though he admitted the English and Irish so 
freely to his plays, he had deliberately debarred 
the Scots—a superior race, as nobody in Scot- 
land denied—from his characters and so from 
immortality? Shaw stroked and stroked his 
beard and made a friendly, preposterous excuse. 
The Irish had all the virtues but nobody liked 
them; the Scots had all the vices and demerits 
but everybody liked them. Even so, however, 
he would not undertake to admit a Scot to his 
next play. This was said with the famous Shaw 
minimizing smile. Probably Mrs. Shaw’s mis- 
chievous look came from the fact that the 
author and his questioner had both forgotten 
Shaw’s one Scot, a good Highland one, the 
Reverend Mr. Rankin in “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion.” But only one. And Shaw 
claims to be descended from Macduff. 


Pens and Swords 


Shaw lived for years opposite J. M. Barrie, 
whose flat with its lighthouse window on the 
top of Adelphi Terrace House still exists, and 
despite or because of their differences they were 
good friends, although Barrie believed in fairies 
and Shaw in drains. On October 26, 1917, Barrie 
mentions in a letter how he had sat in that attic 
study with Thomas Hardy, Shaw, H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett and watched the search- 
lights and the air fight over London. A bomb 
dropped that night on the fragile eld building 
would have lost the world some notable books 
and plays. The top floor had belonged to 
Joseph Pennell, the American artist, whose 
lease Barrie bought. Barrie entertained on a 
surprising scale in these rooms, once dining 
nineteen guests, including John Galsworthy, 
Hilaire Belloc, Gerald du Maurier, Henry James 
and Wells. 

Arnold Bennett lived his later London years 
in Cadogan Gardens and Chiltern Court, Baker 
Street. Wells had many addresses and in his 
final years lived at 13 Hanover Terrace over- 
looking Regents Park, where he died. John 
Masefield lived at Greenwich, where he could 
see and hear the ships on the river. .Now he 
lives at Oxford. Galsworthy died. at Grove 
Lodge off Heath Street, Hampstead. 

Conan Doyle lodged in many London. houses, 
but the place most people think of when they 
think of him is a house that never existed— 
“221—B Baker Street” wherein he set Sherlock 
Holmes. The neighbourhood directs you to No. 
109, possibly because it is one of the few un- 
altered buildings in that street and the bearded 
stone head over the doorway suggests somehow 
a Victorian police sergeant. 

This, I fear, gives very faintly and sparsely 
the footprints of the authors on the shifting 
sands of London. THE END 






























Ciné-Kodak movies tell the whole story 
...Step by step...in thrilling color 


Reat stortes from real life—complete with action, 
details, mannerisms—alive with color . . . movies on 


full-color Kodachrome Film tell the whole story. 


With Ciné-Kodak, movies are as easy as snapshots 
. .. outdoors in sunlight or shade, indoors under 
inexpensive Photofloods. Depend on it—your very 
first movies will be good movies. 


Kodak is making more cameras, projectors, and 
film than ever before—but the demand is greater, 


too. See your dealer—and ask for the free booklet, 


Home Movies the Ciné-Kodak Way. 





Kodaks Complete Movie Service 


All Kodak—and all designed to work 
together: Ciné- Kodak, world’s most popular 
home movie camera... Ciné-Kodak Film, 
finished without extra charge in Kodak 
laboratories...and Kodascope, the projector 
that shows your movies simply and 


brilliantly ... Eastman Kopak Company, 
Rocuester 4, N.Y. 








David Low: his cartoons and caricatures appear in 
London “Evening Standard,” are known over world, 
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A famous British cartoonist describes London’s 


“Newspaper Row,” and caricatures its press lords 


by DAVID LOW 


N 1702 A MAN NAMED MALLET started a daily 
I newspaper business in Fleet Street. The Brit- 
ish believe in establishing traditions and stick- 
ing to them; therefore Fleet Street is today our 
newspaper area and practically all our news- 
papers live there or thereabouts, side by side or 
on top of one another. 

In general this is a happy enough family. 
No bodies are found up alleys. The last re- 
ported act of violence concerned with the Brit- 
ish press was ten years ago, when our most 
picturesque columnist had his face smacked by 
a beautiful actress who didn’t like his piece 
about her. Gone are the days when Cobbett 
habitually cursed the “ bloody old Times,” and 
referred to the old “Morning Post” as “that 
squirt of dirty water,” and the old “Standard” 
alluded to the old “Globe” as “our blubber- 
headed contemporary.” The Press Club and the 
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Falstaff Tavern show the usual conviviality of 
fellow craftsmen, and a spirit of tolerance pre- 
vails which, when the bombs were dropping, 
became even mutual aid. 

London has nine daily, three evening and ten 
Sunday newspapers. “The Times”’ is the leader 
of the British press, not in circulation (270,000), 
but in dignity, influence and price (threepence). 
As behooves its station, it dwells apart from 
Fleet Street, in Blackfriars, in a venerable 
building with an apoplectic complexion sug- 
gestive of heavy pressure of responsibility. The 
British are proud of “The Times” in the same 
way they are proud of Britannia. Politically, it 
is assumed to sit above parties, aiming at the 
worthy ideals of presenting a balanced national 
view to educated and politically minded read- 
ers, and elucidating British policy to foreigners. 
When the present Labour Government first 
took office, “The Times” examined its pro- 
gram with due detachment. It became the 
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fashion ‘in savage Tory circles to allege the 
affinity of “The Times” with the communist 
“Daily Worker” (to the resentment of the 
latter), and to buy instead the “Daily Tele- 
graph” (980,000; 114 pence), which looks some- 
thing like ‘The Times,” but is reliably one- 
eyed in its Tory view. The local Bourbons all 
wear copies of the ‘ Daily Telegraph” next their 
skins, and the last ditch in the battle against the 
encroachments of democracy is in its front office. 


Glass Houses and Stones 


“The Times” and “Telegraph” demand 
leisure for reflection. For those customers who 
have something better to do with their time 
than think, there is the “popular” press. 
Housed in a six-storied shiny glass building 
(wits can’t resist gagging about glass houses 
and not throwing stones) is the biggest daily 
circulation in the world, the “Daily Express” 
(3,710,000). There is intermittent argument as 
to whether the “Express” is politically Inde- 
pendent-Tory or Tory-Independent; the same 
argument goes on about its Lord Beaverbrook. 
In practice, its policy revolves around devotion 
to the Empire as a business proposition. The 
“Daily Mail” (1,990,000), its rival for readers 
among “practical” people of “common sense” 
and businessmen, hardheaded to solid-headed 
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inclusive, is no less imperialistic, but distin- 
guishes itself from others by carrying the slogan 
“For King and Empire” —an implied difference 
in priorities. 

The official mouthpiece of Labour, the “ Daily 
Herald” (2,200,000), tempers its conventional 
“popular” liveliness with earnest adjuration to 
the faithful. Claps of thunder heard by night 
are said to emanate from Ernie Bevin and the 
editor making the editorial article square the re- 
formism of the unions with the socialism of the 
Labour Party. 

The ‘News Chronicle” (1,606,000) is the 
authentic voice of Liberalism; but since the 
Liberal armoured division has shrunk to a jeep 
in political warfare today, it mothers the 
Labour Party and encourages Liberal ten- 
dencies. It has the high-minded approach to 
affairs and is literary. It used to be the “ Daily 
News.” Charles Dickens was its first editor; and 
is said by some to be still on the staff. 

The nearest thing to an American tabloid 
that London has is the “ Daily Mirror” (3,280,- 
000). Left politics, cheesecake and sudden 
death interspersed with comic strips. Our 
other picture tabloid, the Tory “ Daily Graphic,” 
was the “Daily Sketch” until some months 
ago. The title*was changed because “Sketch” 
was considered ‘too flippant a name for a 
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serious political instrument. That will tell you 
about it. 

The communist “Daily Worker” is a bright 
little sheet engaged in ‘a furious war with a 
world unrecognizable by any but party fans. 
It usually disagrees with its contemporaries in 
practically every particular except the date. 

Of the evening press, the “ Evening News” is 
the stablemate of the “ Daily Mail,” the “Star” 
of the “News Chronicle” and the “Evening 
Standard” of the “ Daily Express.” 

The highest circulations belong to the Sun- 
day “popular” papers. The ‘News of the 
World,” which has a family-reader exterior but 
inside is our weekly calendar of crime and sex, 
sells 7,540,000 every Sunday; the Labour 
“People,”’ 4,800,000; the Tory “Sunday Pic- 
torial,” 3,400,000; the Tory ‘Sunday Express,” 
2,480,000; and so on. Normally, when paper 
is plentiful, these are magazine newspapers, 
playing up features and pictures, unlike their 
two sober brethren, the “Sunday Times” and 
the “Observer,” which are organs of opinion. 
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These circulation figures are high. They 
puzzle American newsmen. They have been 
made possible by improvement of technical 
processes; simultaneous printing in different 
centres and rapid shipment, enabling the whole 
island to be covered from end to end with 
national newspapers; and the reduction of the 
number of newspapers by merger and elimina- 
tion, adding circulation upon circulation to the 
already swollen survivors. 

The National Union of Journalists called at- 
tention to this disappearance of newspapers. 
They complained: “In 1921 there were twelve 
London morning papers and now there are 
nine, and six evening papers and now there 
ae three. There were forty-five morning and 
eighty-eight evening papers in the provinces 
and now there are eighteen and sixty-five re- 
spectively. Why all these deaths and not one 
birth?” 

As a result a Royal Commission is to en- 
quire into the workings of our press, to see if 
this cannibalistic process can be checked, or 
whether the whole press of Britain may one 
day fall under the control of two or three trust- 
ified ownerships, perhaps co-operating under 
one super press-lord. 

Few Fleet Street men have illusions about 
the power.of the press. (Continued on Page 114) 
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The small-town bank that grew 


to be First in World-Wide Banking 
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8 1812, at the start, the City Bank functioned 
just in a local way in little old New York. Not 
at first was the City Bank serving the whole 
world in its mission to develop business and 
create more and better jobs. The Bank has 
worked its way forward over the generations 
through a succession of national ups and downs. 

Indeed, the day the City Bank was founded, June 16, 1812, the 
young republic was on the verge of a conflict to be fought on its own soil. 
President Madison announced the start of war two days later. 

Well, a lot has happened between 1812 and 1947. Then there were 18 
states in the Union. Only 96,373 people lived on Manhattan Island. 
Now the Bank’s customers number many hundreds of thousands, both in 
Greater New York and in every commercial area of the world. During 
every one of its 135 years the Bank (a national bank since 1865) has 
expanded its services and widened its enormous circle of clients and friends. 


The 18 states in 1812 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York + 66 Branches in Greater New York 
Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘Overseas Banking Service” 
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In Bow Street Police Station, “bobbies” present truncheons, whistles 
and notebooks for inspection. Firearms are issued only in emergencies. 
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A London “bobby” leaves Cannon Row Police Station, a few yards If a Londoner dials 999, his call goes immediately to Yard’s Information 


from Scotland Yard Headquarters, to start his 8-hour “turn” on duty. 





by ALLEN CHELLAS 


COTLAND YARD is much more than the de- 

tective familiar to movie-goers and who- 
dun-it readers. It is the executive headquarters 
of London’s Metropolitan Police Force. It in- 
cludes 13,000 policemen and 174 police stations 
in addition to its more publicized force of 1100 
detectives of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. There is still another department of the 
Yard—the Special Branch, whose operations 
are shrouded in official secrecy and rarely men- 
tioned in the press. Special Branch plain- 
clothes men have the real glamour jobs of the 
Yard; they deal with counter-espionage, public 
safety, and special protection for celebrities. 


The Yard detective resembles neither Agatha 
Christie’s super-sleuth, Hercule Poirot, nor 
Conan Doyle’s doltish Lestrade, ridiculed by 
Sherlock Holmes. Lacking the French Sfreté’s 
flair for divining crime, the Yard puts its faith in 
its ‘‘bobbies” (the ordinary policemen) and a 
habit of painstaking thoroughness, practiced by 
everybody in the Yard from Commissioner 
Harold Scott. down to the rawest rookie. Crimi- 
nals are apprehended unspectacularly, usually 
after hours of checking and rechecking the 
elaborate cross files of fingerprints, photographs, 
lists of criminal habits and methods. Then a 
“bobby” taps the wanted man on the shoulder 


Photographs by Tom and Jean Hollyman 
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Room which checks table maps, then directs patrol cars by radio to scene. 


| Scotland Yard 


Its famed “operators” move quickly, speak 
softly, make arrests politely. But they also 


make London one of the world’s safest cities 


and says, “Better come along with me, please.” 

In his blue uniform and high-crowned helmet, 
the “bobby”’ is as mueh a London landmark as 
Nelson’s Column, with much the same austerity; 
plus manners that may surprise visiting Amer- 
icans pleasantly. His grave urbanity in dealing 
with any situation, from-a lost child to a bath- 
tub murderess, often is mistaken for dullness. 
Hollywood and mystery writers portray him 
frequently as a sort of bumbling, tactless Ser- 
geant Blimp. Londoners know he’s nothing of 
the sort. They have seen him handle a titled 
drunk ‘and a petty Piccadilly thief, each with 
aplomb and diplomacy. 

The Yard detective usually is a quiet, well- 
mannered man, risen from police ranks. He 
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VERY one of these Cheasie Travel 

Package ‘Tours is carefully 
planned for individual vacationists 
—ideal for.you and your family. 
You leave any date that fits your 
plans. Trips vary in length—from 
4 days up to 2 weeks—and take in 
sites and resorts that rate first for 
beauty and first for historic interest 
in America. 

All details and arrangements have 
been worked out for you, in advance, 
by Chesapeake & Ohio travel experts. 
You receive a Passport of Coupons 
that you use like cash to cover all your 
rail and steamer tickets, hotel reser- 
vations, meals en route, sight-seeing 
and entertainment. Everything has 
been provided for in the Chessie 
Travel Package Tour you select. 


13 THRILLING TRIPS 
TO CHOOSE FROM— 
Here are 3 of them! 


Four day tour to historic 
Charlottesville, home 
town of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. A wonderful motor 
trip over gorgeous Skyline Drive, 
and a night and day in the Nation’s 
Capital. Sight-seeing includes Mon- 
ticello, University of Virginia, White 
House, Capitol, Mount Vernon and 
many other famous places. 


Chesapeake & 





MAIL THIS COUPON - 


13 Chessie Travel Package ‘Tours. 


and receive free illustrated literature 
showing you all 13 Chessie Travel Package Tours for individual travelers. 
The ideal answer to your vacation, this summer. 


Bureau of Tours, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: Please send me at no cost literature outlining the 









and Atlantic City. An 
unbeatable trip! See the 
wonders of the Capital, 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria. 

In New York a tour of Rocke- 
feller Center, a yacht cruise 
around Manhattan. Night and 
day at exciting Atlantic City. 


(26 Seven days to Colonial 
_**—_} Virginia and Washing- 


ide ton, with steamship 
cruise up Chesapeake 
Bay and Potomac River. See his- 
toric Richmond, old Williamsburg; 
swim, golf and relax for a night and 
day at Old Point Comfort. A day’s 
visit in Alexandria, Mount Vernon, 
and Washington, D. C. 

You simply can’t picture the fun 
on these colorful Chessie Travel 
Package Tours. Enjoy a never-to- 
be-forgotten vacation! And bring 
the family! 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT TODAY! 


Or consult your C&O Passenger 
Representative or Ticket Agent. 
They'll arrange all details for you. 
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rarely wears disguise or uniform, but 
many Londoners recognize him by 
his black bowler, tan mackintosh 
and blue civilian suit. 

Contrary to many mystery writers, 
the Yard must be invited by local 
authorities to assist in cases outside 
London’s 693 square miles. But 
provincial inspectors and constables 
may use the vast crime laboratories 
housed in the massive, turreted Yard 
headquarters, off Whitehall. The 
building, of red Dartmoor granite 
hewn by convict labor, stands in 
New Scotland Yard. The original 
headquarters, chosen by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1829 when he founded the 
Metropolitan Police Force, was in 
Great Scotland Yard, a short street 
named after the palace where Scot- 
tish kings lodged in the eleventh 
century when visiting London. The 





new headquarters house the famed 
Information Room, where movable 
markers show the locatién of each of 
the Yard’s radio patro! cars and 
launches. 

If a Londoner needs help, he dials 
999 on the phone. His call goes 
immediately to the Room, which 
directs police to the scene. Last 
year the Room received 60,095 
calls, 60 per cent more than the 
1945 total. For a few months after 
V-E Day, when 20,000 deserters 
from British and Allied armies 
roamed the streets of Britain, Lon- 
doners were chagrined by a flurry of 
petty thievery. But the city is still 
one of the safest in the world. It is 
still the place where a traveler can 
tell the bus conductor what the fare 
should be, and the conductor will 
believe him. THE END 





Sergeant E. G. Green checks an entry in the Yard’s voluminous Stolen 
Cars File, one result of the crime wave which London suffered after the war. 





Information on crime and criminals in Great Britain flows steadily to all 
parts of the United Kingdom over these teletypes in Yard Headquarters. 




















Scotland Yard’s River Police, using fast, radioequipped launches, patrol 
forty miles of the Thames, guard against smuggling, thefts from cargoes. 


P. C. (Police Constable) Lillie enjoys his entire milk ration for the day 
while seated before switch that sounded air-raid-siren alarms during war. 


New Scotland Yard Headquarters where photographs, fingerprints and 


records of criminals are filed. Cannon Row Station is to right of gate. 
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Leave on any of the following Saturdays: 
JULY 12, 26 - AUGUST 9, 23, 30 ~ SEPTEMBER 13 


(from Cincinnati, Louisville and other mid-west points) 


a look at this vaca- 
tion—all wrapped in 
a neat package! You get 
easy-to-use coupons to 
cover everything: Rail- 
road fare, hotels, meals 
(on train and in Wash- 
ington), sight-seeing and entertain- 
ment. All details arranged for you 
in advance. A Chesapeake and 
Ohio escort relieves you of all re- 
sponsibilities. You just up and go 
on an exciting 6-day trip to beau- 
tiful Washington’ and the wonders 
of New York! 


HIGHLIGHTS OF YOUR TRIP 


A luxurious ride on the C&O in a 
reclining Reserved-Coach-Seat, with 
splendid meals on train. In Wash- 
ington, a fine hotel room with bath 
and all meals. Visits to the nation’s 
most famous buildings—the White 
House, the Capitol, Washington 
Monument and all the other his- 
toric sites you’ve been longing to 


see since childhood. 

In New York, a fine 

hotel room. A yacht cruise around 
Manhattan. A-tour of Rockefeller 
Center and dinner and floor show 
at Leon & Eddie’s famous night 
club. Back home Thursday morning 
of the 6th day. 


PLUS...3 Optional Side-Trips! 


When you finish your sight-seeing of 
New York on Wednesday—you can 
extend your vacation 1 to 3 more, 
days and go on to Atlantic City, 
Colonial Virginia or Boston. And 
for so ‘little extra cost! Your Travel 
Agent or C&O Passenger Repre- 
sentative or Ticket Agent wi!l give 
you complete details. 


ACT TODAY! 


See Your Travel Agent or C&O Travel 
Expert and arrange a tour to fit your 
vacation schedule! 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 





MAIL THIS COUPON for free illustrated literature 
on the Chessie Carefree Escorted Tours. 


Bureau of Tours, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Virginia 


I am particularly 
interested in The 
Escorted Tour 
leaving 


Gentlemen: Please send me at no cost literature oO oO 


describing the Chessie Carefree Escorted Tours. 


NAME 


July 12 July 26 
oO oO 





Aug.9 Aug. 23 





0 Oo 
Aug. 30 Sept. 13 
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SAFE PASSAGE—And Another Look 


There's no let up in the interest people take in No other car like it at any price,—and remember 


the New Dodge car. Dodge gives you All-Fluid-Drive. 


And there's no slack in the huge demand for 
it either. 


Remember,—behind the good looks is a smooth- 
ness of performance never known before. N ew 






SMOOTHEST “AFLOAT” 
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They remain unique; 
but women now 
accentuate the shortages 
of spirits 


by NATHANIEL GUBBINS 


suppose the first London pub, or public 

house, was a Roman wineshop where vet- 
erans of Caesar’s conquests bored one another 
with tales of old campaigns. In the London 
pubs of today veterans are doing much the 
same. 

After the Roman wineshops came the Saxon 
hovels where mead was drunk out of the deco- 
rated horns of cattle. Then came the Norman 
wineshops, the taverns of the Middle Ages, the 
inns and alehouses of the 15th to 19th Cen- 
turies, and finally the glittering public houses 
which appeared in the second half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. They attained their full glory 
between the coronation and death of Edward 
VII, who was known in every pub as Teddy. 

The modern pub, called “the local” by regu- 
lar customers and probably affectionately re- 
membered by American troops who were here 
during the war, is the anemic child of those 
friendly, hearty, red-blooded gin palaces where 
the landlord was always a character with 
handle-bar mustache and brilliant, checked 
waistcoat decorated with a fabulous gold watch 
chain and seal; where the barmaids were always 
full-bosomed, bold-eyed and sharp-tongued; 
and where beer was twopence a pint in the four- 
ale bar, which is described later. A meal, con- 
sisting of a cut off the joint with two vegetables 
followed by a sweet and cheese and biscuits 
(crackers), was between sixpence and a shilling 
here or was sometimes given away free to at- 
tract custom. 


**Free Houses’? Are Rare 


Now beer costs from tenpence to one shilling 
and sixpence a pint according to its kind and the 
type of bar which serves it. And the cut off the 
joint, when it can be found, is much more ex- 
pensive, though still the most satisfying meal in 
London. 

Most of the publicans are not “free” as were 
their fathers and grandfathers. Only a few own 
their pubs. Monopoly has grabbed most of the 
licensed premises, and the characters with their 
checked waistcoats have (Continued on Page 69) 
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The beer is weaker today and many pubs are no longer “‘free houses,” but are owned by 
the big brewers. Only the customers remain the same, though now half of them are women. 
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A TINY ISLE out in the sea is calling you... 
calling you to an interlude of enchantment... to 
a semi-tropical paradise where you'll bronze in the 
sunlight and glory in the moonlight. Life is too 
short to resist the lure of Bermuda, where the 
soft, scented air absorbs every care...and there’s 


enough happiness in a moment to fill a memory. 


For New Itiustratep Booktet, write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
In planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 





(Continued from Page 67) become tenants who 
must buy all their beer from one brewer (the 
owner) or are replaced by managers who are 
merely polite clerks. Nevertheless, a few char- 
acters are still landlords of their own pubs. They 
may be identified by the sign Free House 
usually prominently displayed outside. The 
pub customers, however, have not changed a 
bit, except that half of them are women. Once 
only women who were social outcasts went into 
pubs, but since the two wars women of all 
classes jostle men at the bars, buy their own 
drinks, and make the shortage of spirits still 
more severe. 

Nor, except where there has been complete 
reconstruction, is there any major change in the 
layout of pubs. There is always the saloon bar, 
where the best customers are served —the people 
who wear collars and polish their shoes, bank 
managers, tradesmen, clerks, lawyers, almost 
every variety of patron except people who are 
known in England as the working classes. 


**Not This Side, Please’’ The public or “four ale” bar is open to all. It sells beer cheaper than the more fashionable saloon bar, has 
: sawdust instead of carpet on floor, echoes with Cockney wit, This is the Black Lion, in Hammersmith. 
Almost every pub also has the public, or four- 


ale, bar, used by workmen, charwomen, news- vo 
paper sellers and all those who never wear é Pye al 
collars or polish their shoes except on Sundays. by eet 
Should one of these enter thé saloon bar by mis- 
take he is greeted with a shout from the land- 
lord, ‘‘ Not this side, please,” and goes humbly 
to the public bar. This is called the ‘four-ale” 
bar because the ale sold there was once four- 
pence a quart. It is usually wide open for any- 
body to see the lower classes in their cups, 
which may explain why it is also called “the 
public’’ bar—whereas the saloon-bar customers 
are protected from the gaze of the four-alers by 
little frosted-glass windows on swivels which 
can be opened if the white-collar-and-shoe- 
shined patrons want to look in on “ the public.” 

Finally there is the private bar used mostly 
by secret drinkers. It is also known as the 
“ jug-and-bottle department”’ because jugs and 
bottles are furtively filled there with beer. 

In the saloon bar there is the best furniture, 
and a brass rail to rest one’s foot on. Around the 
walls are glittering mirrors advertising some- 
body’s beer or spirits in letters of gold. Here are 
hung the best pictures: King Edward (Teddy, 
who is still the publican’s favourite royalty), 
the late Admiral Earl Beatty (the publican’s 
favourite sailor after Nelson), football, cricket, 
and bowling groups, and the inevitable “ Dig- 
nity and Impudence,” a coloured print of a big, 
patient dog looking tolerantly down at a small, 
cheeky one—nostalgic pictures of a bygone 
day. There may also be a good red carpet, and 
serving there is the best-looking barmaid 
available. The best customers must have the 
best of everything. 

In the four-ale, or public, bar, where the beer 
is cheaper, there is no carpet; there is sawdust. 
It is sometimes called “the spit-and-sawdust.” 
There are no pictures on the wall except the 
cheaper beer advertisements. Wooden benches 
and a few kitchen chairs, often without backs, 
are the only furniture. Normally a barman 
serves behind the counter, but if there is a bar- 
maid she is the kind the saloon bar doesn’t want. 
She is usually elderly (Continued on Page 71) 


The saloon bar has best of everything, even patrons. |§$The secretary of Black Lion Sick Club sits in 
A postman, a mechanic and a foreman chat over ales. the public bar, collects 15 cents dues each week. 


Most pubs serve food with drinks and their “cut off the joint,” when they can get it, is one of the most sat- 
isfying meals in London. This snack bar in The Crown, on New Oxford Street, has sandwiches and fish. 
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ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 

One of the three great America’s best-loved travel wonder—the mighty Grand Canyon of Magnificent Golden 
spans of St, Louis’ historic : . / . Gate Bridge with its 4,200- 
Eads Bridge over the the Arkansas River—is on the direct route from St. Louis to San foot main span, and San 
mighty Mississippi ames Francisco — Esters Saat Soe 
the impressive St. Louis on ” Center, welcome the 
skyline. The St. Louis Un- THRU THE ROCKIES—NOT AROUND THEM own 5 renner heme 
fon Station is one of the A convenient fast through schedule provides a 10-minute stop at ca's most colorful and cos- 


largest in the world. 


mopolitan cities. 


the famous hanging bridge on the daylight run thru the spectacular 
Colorado Rockies. 
The “Royal Gorge “offers a variety of accommodations—standard 
and tourist Pullmans—modern reclining seat chair cars—superb 


dining car service. 

SCHEDULE 
WEST BOUND EAST BOUND 
1:50 PM—CT Lv. nanccsseee St Louts accom Ar, 4:00 PM—CT 
8:00 PM—CT —Lv........... Kansas City ........... Ar. 8:10 AM—CT 
11:SS AM—MT—Lv...ceeeccce Pueblo .ccccsescne Lv. 3:50 PM—MT 


7:00 AM—PT —Lyv.......... Salt Lake City ........ Lv. 9:00 PM—MT 
8:50 AM—PT —Ar......... San Francisco ....... Lv. 4:00 PM—PT 


CT—Central Stondard Time MT—Mountein Standard Time 
PT—Pacific Standerd Time 























I. G, MILLER, Passenger Traffic Mor., H. I. SCOFIELD J. G. WHEELER, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. oe Traffic Denver, Colo. . San Francisco, Calif. 
gr. ° 
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Dominoes is a favorite with patrons of many public bars. All 
games are taken seriously; patrons hush at critical moments. 


(Continued from Page 69) and severe, ready to 
“come the acid” with anybody who doesn’t 
“mind his P’s and Q’s,” just the sort to keep the 
mob in its place on a Saturday night. Often, she 
has seen better days in the saloon, when com- 
mercial travellers made dates with her, and has 
come down in the pub world until she is now 
nothing but a beer puller in a public bar where 
sex appeal is considered too good for the cus- 
tomers. 

Only a short time ago the four-ale bar, despite 
its lack of elegant furniture and barmaids, had 
one advantage over the saloon and the private 
bar. It had the dart board all to itself. 

Darts once was as exclusive to the working 
classes as was polo to the nonworking classes. 
Its All-England Final is still played with great 
ceremony at The Horns, Kennington, which is 
as important to darts as The Oval or Lords is 
to cricket. 

To win a game a player must throw his final 
dart into a space two and a half inches by 
three-eighths of an inch, from a distance of nine 
feet. In a game between experts, if a player re- 
quires more than two tries to hit that tiny 
space, he is almost certain to lose, and he, or his 
side, must buy the drinks. Experts seldom miss 
more than once. Some seldom miss at all. 

When only experts played, a spectator could 
sit within a foot of the board without risking 
loss of an eye. Then the trousered women of 
Chelsea and Bloomsbury descended upon the 
dart boards in the four-ale bars. The experts 
made way for them, gallantly giving up their 
evening’s enjoyment. And when the trousered 


Dart game at the Mitre, in Tooley Street. This is most popular 
pub game. Matches for English championships are held annually. 






women began throwing darts all over the place, 
everybody made way for them, They cleared a 
bar quicker than a hired chucker-out. Soon 
people played it in clubs and private houses and 
finally in the lordly saloon, where they had 
better darts and boards, as they must have the 
best of everything. Dominoes and other games 
are also played, and an occasional pub will 
offer skittles. 


**Social”’ Security 


The four-alers have one advantage left. They 
are not too proud to belong to the sick clubs 
(instituted long before national insurance), the 
holiday and the Christmas clubs. They pay their 
sixpences and shillings every week to the land- 
lord, who saves their money and shares out in 
hard times and on holidays. They trust him 
implicitly and their trust is justified, for to be 
a fully licensed publican one must have a 
character as spotless as a bishop’s. He sees that 
they pay their subscriptions and often pays 
himself if they can’t afford it. He knows all 
about their families, asks after the children and 
gives them advice. 

In the private bar there is usually a thread- 
bare carpet, which, like the four-ale barmaid, 
has spent its best years in the saloon. Here 
come the secret drinkers such as the flat porters 
who don’t want to be seen drinking by the 
flat residents, tippling behind the little frosted- 
glass windows. They ask for their drinks in 
whispers, as if «ashamed of themselves, or 


Photographs by Tom and Jean Hollyman 
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Skittles, throwing discs at pins, is played in.a few London pubs. It is popular in 
rural areas Of England. Here a game goes on in the Black Lion in Hammersmith. 





guiltily stuff bottles and flasks into pockets and 

bags. This sense of*shame about drinking: is 

almost universal. among the English lower mid- . 
dle classes, and explains.why séme of the bigger 

pubs have ‘several private bars where . people 

who have “come down*in; the world,” like 

little old ladies who. fancy themselves as im- 

poverished gentlewomen, or those who. feel 

superior to patrons of the four-ale bar, but- who 

are not on easy terms with some of the flashy, . 
talkative customers in the saloon, may even 

avoid each other and occasionally drink in soli- 

tude, 

This feeling of guilt when drinking makes the 
slogan “Guinness is Good for You”’ one of the 
most subtle advertisements in the trade. If 
you can persuade an Englishman that his weak- 
nesses are good for his health you can sell him 
anything. 

The bombing of London brought the classes 
together, and the four-alers were allowed in the 
saloon without hearing the cry, “ Not this side, 
please.” But the day after the last “all clear” 
they went back to their “proper”’ places as if 
nothing had happened. 

In the private bars there will hardly be a 
word of conversation, but the rest of the. pub 
hums with talk of racing, cricket, football, dogs, 
the weather, and food. Since rationing, food 
has become as popular a topic of conversation 
as the weather, which, in’ England, also is bad. 
In the saloon they retell each other clean, un- 
funny stories if women are near, and dirty, un- 
funny storiés if they are not. In the four-ale 
bar, where the real cockney wits drink, they 
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Gung 


There’s a tweed streak in every man. It comes out in 
a stubborn affection for an old armchair . . . in the 
gleam that creeps into a man’s eyes as they light on 
a Rumson Tweed jacket. If you’re the tweed type, 
you'll get along famously with these well-poised 
jackets ...so be sure to strike up an acquaintance 


with a Rumson Tweed jacket at your favorite shop. 





Write for the name of the Rumson 


dealer in your town. 


CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., 





TYPE 


ee 


JACKETS IN 
FARNSWORTH WOOLENS 


INC. © 935 Broadway *® New York City 
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THE PUBS 


(Continued from Page 71) 


don’t need to rely. on secondhand 
jokes. Their acid observations and 
also their lightning comebacks are 
spontaneous. 

There are pubs patronized by 
special groups. At one in Mayfair 
_gentlemen’s gentlemen gather, tak- 





ing the names of their employers and 
introducing one another as Lord 
Smith, or the Marquis of This or 
That. There are the market pubs 
which open at 5 a.m. instead of the 
normal 11 a.m. and close when the 
market closes, which is early in the 
afternoon. 

There are pubs with strange names 
like “The World Upside Down”’ in 
the Old Kent Road, with its fifteen 
bars, its pin tables, its noisy radio, 
and its noisy young blondes, drink- 
ing their double whiskies like old 
topers. 

At Newington Butts there 
is the famous old “Elephant and 
Castle,” which got its name, popular 
fancy says, from the discovery in 
1714 of an elephant’s skeleton in a 
gravel pit, but actually its sign was 
adopted from the arms of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Cutlers, whose 
trade embraced the importation of 
elephants’ tusks for the making of 
ivory-handled knives. 

There are many “ Dolphins,” cor- 
ruption of Le Dauphin, as eldest 
sons of French kings were known, 
many “Cocks” and “Cocks and 
Bottles,” and even a “Cock and 
Bull,”” most of them dating back to 
cockfighting days; and a number 
named “Adam and Eve” with an 
inn sign showing the arms of the 
Fruiterers’ Company of London. 
There is a pub called “The Man 
With a Load of Mischief,” its sign 
showing a man bearing his wife, a 
monkey and a magpie on his back, 
and one called ‘The Noah’s Ark,” 
showing the crest of the London 
Company of Shipwrights. 

Whatever sort of pub they may 
visit, Americans complain about the 
weak, warm beer. Some of the 

_ strongest beer in the world was once 
brewed in England, but two world 
wars and the consequent shortage 
of barley have made it what it is 
today. 














$350 


AT YOUR 
DEALER 


e Windproof 
e Lightweight 
e Large Flame 


Ynconditrionaly Guaranteed 


Nimrod 
ld hand FY 


r dealer is unable to supply you, 


send $3.50 direct 





WARD-NIMROD COMPANY 
Dept. 40-C, 2968 Jessamine St., Cinti. 25, Ohio 
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TRAVEL- WISE 


CARRY LIQUIDS 








Why pay a dry cleaning 
bill or ruin a bag? 
Carry your bottled 
liquids safely in the 
smart suede-like, 
heavily padded, highly 
absorbent, patented 
Venus Bottle Guard, 
with its sturdy zipper 
closure. Saves time 
and bulk in wrapping. 
Quart, Pint and 4% 
Pint sizes, $3.00, 
$2.50, $3.28 ..~ 
Luggage Tan, Rich 
Green and Maroon. 
Thermos Model too! 


Special for Perfume! 


A Venus Perfume Bottle 
Guard for two perfumes 
(separate padded pockets) 
$3.00. If your store 
doesn’t carry Venus 
Bottle Guards, write us. 


DEPT. H-7 
VENUS CORP. 1170 B’waY, WY. 1, WY. 
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AT ITS BEST 





If you want a ludes more of everything. 
LOST VALLEY is the answer to your vacation dreams. 
Never before a guest ranch like LOST VALLEY where 
you can enjoy the comforts and conveniences of a 
modern resort hotel amid the fun and activities of a real 
Texas ranch. Whether you ride the range on golden 
palominos: swim in LOST VALLEY’S own swimming 
pool; watch a rodeo from the corral fence: or just loaf 
and relax on the sun-decks . . . this is vacationing at its 








best . . . this is a vacation that includes MORE of every- 
thing. Plan your ation in the f Texas “Hill 
Country” . . . the fun frontier of the great Southwest. 


Member 


Live in the main hotel building or in 
deluxe separate lodges each with 
private bath and sun-porch. Enjoy 
fine food served in true — 
style. Make your plans an 

vations . . . enjoy LOST VALLEYS S 
fun, delicious food and fine horses. 










For Information and Reservations write: 
MIKE ROBINSON. Managing Director 


TE LOST VALLEY RANGH + BANDERA, TEXAS 


mL COUNTRY 
DUDE RANCH 


association 
. 


A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








ven 


4 PLANE 
4 TRAIN 


4 AUTO 


In United States e Canada e Mexico 
USE THE 1947 


LEAHY’S 
HOTEL GUIDE ano 
TRAVEL ATLAS 


Included for the first time: 
.-Complete Bus Maps of North America. 
-- Motels and Motor Courts. 

Also revised: 

- --Over 20,000 Hotels with rates and number 

of rooms. 

... Railway Distance Maps. 

--» Rand McNally 2-color Highway Maps. 
.. Airlines Map for 1947. 

.. Towns, Counties, Railroads serving them, 
populations and local points of interest. 
Large page size 1134 x 1534. 
72nd edition. 278 pages. 
Order Your Copy Now. $5.00 Prepaid. 


American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me One Copy of the 1947 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


O) Check enclosed. [] Please bill me. 





Name 





Address 





City Zone___ State 











The strongest of all English beers 
were too intoxicating for ordinary 
consumption. One half pint would 
remove any Englishman’s native re- 
serve; two would remove his coat 
if he fancied himself insulted; after 
three or four he would have to be 
removed. These strong ales were 
ruby red, like wine, and tasted like 
it, and their brewing has been only 
temporarily, I hope, forbidden. All 
the ordinary sociable beers, like bit- 
ter beer, mild ale and old (strong) ale, 
which can be drunk for hours with- 
out starting a battle, have been 
considerably reduced in strength 
since 1939, 

The saloon-bar beer drinkers usu- 
ally consume sparkling bottled ales 
or bitter beer on draught. When 
American troops wanted to try bit- 
ter beer, they startled many a bar- 
maid by asking for a pint of “bit- 
ters,’ which is something you put 
in gin by the drop. The four-alers 
drink either mild ale or old ale, or, 
mostly, a mixture of both known as 
“old and mild,” which, though it 
looks like thin mud, is slightly 
more intoxicating than bitter beer. 

English beer is warm because 
no Englishman would drink it iced. 














He thinks the country is cold enough 
anyway, and he believes that iced 
drinks cause dyspepsia. Besides, 
English beer is naturally matured 
and would be ruined by ice. The 
only English beer that can be iced 
and remain drinkable is bottled 
light ale, which is artificially ma- 
tured, like lager. And lager, as any 
English beer drinker will tell you, 
is not beer, “ properly speaking,” at 
all. It is something that women and 
foreigners drink if they can’t get 
wine. THE END 





HAND-FASHIONED QUALITY 


As illustrated - $12.50 





An authentic Moccasin interpreted in the 


Taylor Tradition . . . smartly informal foot- 
wear hand-fashioned in soft, resilient Golden 
Chestnut...tannage without peer. Distinctive 
Taylor craftsmanship brings to this fine 
Moccasin a sound, double-soled construction. 


E. £& TAYLOR CORP. MANUFACTURERS BOSTON, 








MASS. 
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An officer of the Hussars tries on a uniform at Moss Brothers, in King 


Street, Covent Garden, where all types of costumes, informal and evening 


Lobb’s, in St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, is one of London’s most famous 


bootmakers. Shoes often are polished daily for a year before delivery. 


A college man picks out his old-school tie at Sulka’s, in New Bond 


Street, Mayfair. Ties of every school in England are carried in stock. 
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dress, even outfits for sports, can be hired. With clothing rationed, and 
coupons few, the wealthiest Londoners patronize these noted outfitters. 
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Savile Row’s tailors and styles in men’s suits are famed throughout 
world. At Oaker’s, one of many shops there, master tailors finish garments. 


Fortnum and Mason, in Piccadilly, is known over Europe and America 
for its cakes, wines, bon-voyage baskets and food delicacies of all kinds. 
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“We're a little short today . . .” 





ondon's _ 


| by SAM BOAL 


xX ENGLISHMAN is supposed to have 
walked diffidently into a men’s 
shop in Piccadilly the other day. 
| “Tsay,” he said to the clerk, “just 
| passing by. Thought I'd stop in. See 
' if you had any shirts. Suppose not, 
though. Still no harm in trying.” 
' The clerk said, “Yes, indeed, sir. 
' What size and color, sir?” 
The Englishman dropped dead. 
- It could almost have happened, 
» too, not so many months ago. Now 
© goods are beginning to appear on 
© shelves which for all the later war 
years displayed only dust. You can 
get all sorts of little things: pins, 
electric-light bulbs, many of the 
other things without which life in 
England has been an incessant irri- 
tation. 

Different styles of clothes are 
coming back. The women’s clothes, 
sternly unfeminine utility garments 
during the war, are reappearing with 
frills and flounces and froufrou. Men 
can get pockets in their suits again. 
During the war man was faced with 
a problem some observers felt he is 
not evolved enough to solve: he 
could have only three pockets in 
his trousers and three in his coat. 
Now he can have forty if he wants 
them. 

A realistic approach to life in Eng- 
land this summer should start with 
what is rationed and proceed more 
merrily to what is not. Most foods, 
all clothes except hats, all house- 
hold fabrics except dish cloths are 
rationed. Yet many things are not. 
Handbags and antique jewelry, for 
instance, are not rationed. Neither 
are books, and, though paper is still 
on the ration list, publishers are 
again turning out their magnificently 
printed fine editions. Needless to 
say, England is stacked high with old 
books, but there are curious holes 
in booksellers’ shelves. Bibles and 
dictionaries and cookbooks and al- 
Manacs are very scarce, because 
' publishers during the war felt it 
' Would be folly to use their small 
_ Paper quota on books which almost 
» everybody had anyway. You can 
_ buy all sorts of mechanical gadgets, 
like a talking cigarette box in Fort- 
tum and Mason’s in Piccadilly 


which lays bare your nerve endings 
when you open it by inquiring, in a 
shy British voice, “Have a ciga- 
rette, milord?” Many kinds of superb 
sporting goods for boating, for fish- 
ing or for shooting are available, and 
who would go home without a cricket 
set or a bag of golf clubs? © 

One of the most pleasant shopping 
expeditions now possible is what was 
always so pleasant in England: 
antique-shop browsing. Since hardly 
anyone in England ever throws any- 
thing away and since the British 
have been making things far longer 
than we Americans, the island is 
loaded with old things, old snuff 
boxes, old paintings, and so forth. 

In London, there are two impor- 
tant antique belts. One is the area 
roughly around Grosvenor Square 
and Berkeley Square. The other, 
roughly again, is the Chelsea district 
and the winding, fascinating High 
Street, Kensington. 





Baubles With Histories 


In the Mayfair area you will find 
old shops, but finding them will cost 
you more money and probably give 
you less pleasure than finding them 
in Kensington or Chelsea. The old 
jewelry you locate in Mayfair will be 
all shined up and displayed in cases 
which the saleslady will unlock some- 
what suspiciously. There will be a 
highly cultured grande dame who will 
know the history of every geegaw or 
bauble in the house; and though 
these anecdotes may not all be true, 
they’re good stories. 

In Chelsea or Kensington the 
shops are anything but fine. Most 
haven’t changed hands or appear- 
ances much since the days of Dick- 
ens. An old ring or brooch is at its 
best in the hazy light which oozes 
through the semiopaque window of 
the shop whose sign you may have 
trouble in reading, as it was painted 
about the time your father was born. 
The proprietors, rather grumpy and 
indifferent, mutter to themselves in 
back rooms or restlessly play huge 
music boxes containing such tunes as 
“The Roses Gavotte” or ‘‘Summer’s 
Evening” or “Welsh Miscellany.” 
Around the room you will discover 
enormous pieces of statuary, marbles 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Selfridge’s, London’s largest department store, was started by American, uses 
American methods. Here shoppers turn in ration books to make food purchases. 
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Workman stamps hallmark on a silver vase. 
This indicates quality of the metal, where 
it was assayed, and the year it was made. 


Secondhand-book stalls may 
be neat outside, but stacks of 
volumes clutter floor inside. 


Fishing tackle and other sporting goods are appearing on store shelves again. 
Giant hooks identify Ogden Smiths in St. James’s Street as shop for fishermen. 
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Only members are allowed on the Stock Exchange floor. Playful members 
have stripped trousers off trespassers. No women are permitted on the floor. 
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A City “bobby” stands with back to the Mansion House while traffic 


In ancient livery, two officers of the Vintners, the wine merchants’ Guild, 
streams by Bank of England, left, and the Royal Exchange, at right. 


pose with colleagues in their Hall, built by the great architect Wren in 1671. 





FAMILIAR STREETS AND SECTIONS OF LONDON 


THE 
CITY 


HE ciry, the original London of Julius 

Caesar’s time, is to Londoners what Wall 
Street and Lower Manhattan are to New 
Yorkers. It’s the center of big business in 
London. It has its own identity and is fiercely 
proud of it. It has its own police force and its 
own Lord Mayor. He is Sir Bracewell Smith, 
one of whose predecessors was a certain Dick 
Whittington. The office usually costs its occu- 
pant money, despite his $40,000-a-year salary, 
for he must entertain visiting celebrities and put 
on the annual Lord Mayor’s Show, a favorite 
with all Londoners and the American news- 
reels. 

In The City, people seem to walk a little 
faster than Londoners do elsewhere. Financiers 
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and truck drivers, brokers and marketmen all 
seem intent on business. Smithfield Market re- 
sounds with the din of shouting meat handlers. 
The air in Billingsgate Fish Market is filled 
with the smell of fish, and the market’s renowned 
profanity. Member brokers at Lloyd’s famous 
insurance corporation anxiously scan shipping 
reports when the company’s Lutine Bell tolls 
the news of a ship lost at sea. During the eve- 
ning rush hour, clerks and stenographers by the 
thousands hurry toward the underground rail- 
way stations, or leap at the rear platforms of 
buses headed for the suburbs. Newsboys cry 
out the evening headlines, and elderly Bank 
messengers nimbly dodge the taxis carrying 
their employers homeward. For a few minutes 
then, London loses its measured pace and 
aplomb, and a New Yorker or Chicagoan or 
San Franciscan can feel very much at home. 

“City”’ people have become accustomed to 
the great, gaping wounds behind St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. They seldom notice the sprawling, 
30-foot-high pile of rubble which represents 
five thousand City homes and_ buildings. 
Neither the bomb scars nor the sobriety of the 
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great institutions—Lloyd’s, the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Lord Mayor’s Mansion House— 
dampens the spirit of City people. There’s 
many a rich oath at Billingsgate, the Cockney 
still speaks the wonderful rhyming slang of his 
tribe, and aboard a bus headed for the Bank 
and the Royal Exchange, the conductor is likely 
to sing out, “Get your cotton ready, girls! 
Threadneedle Street is next.” THE END 
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Dick Whittington Stone in Highgate marks spot where, legend says, 
he heard the “Bow Bells” and turned back to become Lord Mayor thrice. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral’s dome and twin spires, as seen from Ludgate Hill. 
A few blocks to the west is the Old Bailey and its famous criminal courts. 


While insurance brokers discuss rates, two attendants of Lloyd’s stand be- 


side the bell that is tolled to announce important news, such as loss of a ship. 





The “Bow Bells”? of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside were silenced by 
bombs. Only those born within their sound could claim to be Cockney, 


Much of the famed Guildhall, prewar scene of the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
was burned by bombs. Adjacent buildings house some of its activities. 











By night, dimly lighted Soho teems with Londoners in quest of good 
food. This couple is leaving the Shanghai, noted for its Chinese bill of fare. 


SOHO 


‘OHO, cramped, dingy and untidy, straggles 
S along the eastern length of London’s West 
End. It is substantially as it was when John 
Galsworthy, hunting for stories in his youth, 
haunted its gloomy alleys and twisting lanes, 
listening to the foreign accents, smelling the 
French, Italian, Greek, and Chinese cookery. 
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By day, many Londoners search Soho’s street stalls for vegetables 


and odds and ends. This shoe-polish merchant keeps her tea handy. 
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Galsworthy correctly described it: “Untidy, 
full of Greeks, Ishmaelites, cats, Italians, 
tomatoes, restaurants, organs, colored stuffs, 
queer names, people looking out of upper win- 
dows, it dwells remote from the British Body 
Politic.” 

Soho lives up to Galsworthy’s description, 
but there are some new tenants. Wardour Street 
whose bookstalls once were frequented by 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, now overflows 
with bright, intense young men from J. Arthur 
Rank’s film industry, and equally eager youths, 
visiting from Hollywood. 

Despite rationing, Soho maintains its old 
reputation for good food. Much of London’s 
foreign colony lives, works, and eats in Soho. 
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Street markets offer vegetables and occasionally fresh fruit, but only 
to early shoppers. The stall above was shopped bare within an hour. 


Frith and Greek Streets abound with good, 
small restaurants, though they offer a slimmer 
bill of fare now than before the war. 

Some Londoners blame Soho on the French 
who, when the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 
1685, fled to London and settled in Soho. Then 
came the Greeks, and later Swiss and Italians 
with a flair for cooking and service. Some 80 per 
cent of the waiters and chefs of London’s great 
hotels and restaurants live in Soho. 

The name Soho first appeared in 1632, when 
it was a hunting field for the aristocracy. 
“Soho!” was a huntsman’s cry to draw hounds 
from their quarry. A public house, the Dog and 
Duck, commemorates Soho’s past with ancient 
sports prints. THE END 
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Illustrated Is the new, Budd-built Vista Dome car 
ordered by several railroads. The first of these revolu- 
tionary new cars are being delivered to the Burlington 
Lines for the new Twin Cities Zephyrs for service 
betw@en Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


The New 


At an increasing pace, The Budd Company is delivering 
new stainless steel trains to the nation’s foremost railroads. 

They are causing major readjustments in the way peo- 
ple think about traveling. 

For these trains demonstrate that travel is more than 
simply a means of getting from one place to another. 
They offer a new experience in happy living ... an ex- 
Pericnce that puts the emphasis where it belongs—on 
safe'y and pleasure, with speed an incidental. 

Mony, many new conveniences and perfected appoint- 
nen's contribute to this feeling. But basic to the beauty, 
the juxury and the security of these new Budd-built stain- 


less eel trains is the planned purpose to make rail travel 


Budd Trains 
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the most enjoyable way to go places, no matter how little 
or how much you can afford to spend. 

These new Budd trains are playing an important role in 
the American railroads’ vast modernization program, and 
are taking top rank among their famous “blue ribbon” 
fleets. Trains most recently equipped by Budd are: 


ADVANCE SILVER METEOR 
CHAMPION SILVER COMET 
MAN O’ WAR SILVER METEOR 


Mounting deliveries will soon add many more illustrious yj 
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names to the list of Budd-built stainless steel streamliners. 


The Budd Compan}, Philadelphia. 
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ITEHALL, a single street stretching half a 

mile from Trafalgar Square to Westminster 
Bridge, is the political and military heart of the 
British Empire. Here are the great ministries, 
such as the Foreign Office, the War Office, the 
Home Office, the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Office, and also the Horse Guards and New 
Scotland Yard. Through the wide street, lined 
by immense government buildings, pass Brit- 
ain’s major and minor civil servants, and the 
ever-present tourists. Messengers, carrying red- 
leather dispatch cases, signifying important 
documents inside, hurry from building to 
building, or down Parliament Street to the 
Houses of Parliament, a quarter mile away. 
Newspapermen roam the great halls in their 
search for news, often use the phrase, “A 
Whitehall spokesman said . ” to report 
semi-oflicial statements by British diplomats. 
The street’s history begins with a mansion 
built in 1240 by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent 





Tourists in Whitehall watch Horse Guards 
as they mount guard before official buildings. 





A navy commander, in Admiralty’s plot 
room, checks positions of Britain’s ships at sea. 
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and Chief Justiciar of England in the reign of 
Henry III. The Archbishop of York purchased 
the house in 1298, refurbished it, and for two 
hundred and thirty years it was known as York 
House. When Cardinal Wolsey, greatest of the 
Northern Archbishops, fell in 1529, Henry VIIT 
seized the mansion, named it the Palace of 
Westminster, and four years later married Anne 
Boleyn there. For the next one hundred and 
fifty years it was known as White Hall, chief 
residence of the court in London, and the scene 
of many a gay Stuart party. Occasionally its 
gaiety was marred by violence, death, or fire. 
Charles I stepped from its halls to the scaffold 
in 1649. Oliver Cromwell died in one of its 
chambers in 1658. James II nervously packed 
there one night in 1688 to flee into exile. 


Relics of Empire 


A fire in 1697 destroyed the palace except for 
the Banqueting Hall, built in 1621 by the famous 
architect, Inigo Jones. The Banqueting Hall, 
whose ceilings are decorated with vast :paint- 
ings by Rubens, now houses the Royal United 
Service Museum. The paintings look down on 
relics of England’s famous warriors and military 
campaigns, ranging from the field trumpet that 
sounded the Charge of the Light Brigade, to 
Sir Francis Drake’s walking stick; from the 
skeleton of Marengo, Napoleon’s favorite 








Cabinet meets with Prime Minister at this 
table in his residence, 10 Downing Street. 





The Citadel, windowless and bomb-proof, 
was built in war for Admiralty planning room. 
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charger, to a few strands of human hair col- 
lected after the Massacre of Cawnpore in 1857. 

Nearly opposite the Museum is the Horse 
Guards, where the “Changing of the Guard” 
takes place. During the war, Londoners keenly 
missed the colorful ceremony with the Guards- 
men in glittering helmets, blue jackets, tight 
white buckskin breeches, knee-length boots, and 
white gloves and belts. They came, nevertheless, 
to see the Guards, in drab khaki, change guard 
twice daily, at 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

A narrow, ordinary-looking cul-de-sac leads 
out of Whitehall. This is Downing Street, major 
attraction to visitors, and Londoners too. It is 
named after Sir George Downing, a Harvard 
graduate, who returned to his native England 
to serve both Cromwell and his bitter enemy, 
Charles II. Downing left his mark on London; 
he built four houses in the street in 1681. 
Number 10 is the official residence of England’s 
Prime Ministers. Number 11, after many years 
of comparative obscurity, has emerged from 
the shadow of Number 10. It is allocated to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the middle of Whitehall, near Downing 
Street, is the Cenotaph, a memorial to Britain’s 
World War I and II dead. Rarely does a 
Londoner fail to tip his hat when passing. 
And invariably he expects visitors to do the 
same. THE END 





Londoners flock to royal occasions. Here, 
Queen Mary’s entourage drives down Whitehall. 





Statues of former secretaries stand guard in 
shadowy main entrance hall of Foreign Office. 
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MW a tiny part of London which, before 
+¥i Hitler, was synonymous with Society, ele- 
gance and expensiveness, gets its name from 
the fairs that flourished there at intervals from 
Charles II’s Restoration until they became so 
scandalous that rge III prohibited them. 

Much of Mayfair is land belonging to the 
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Duke of Westminster whose ancestral motto is: 
Virtus, non stemma—Character, not ancestry. 
The Duke, now sixty-seven, owes his great 
wealth to the marriage, in 1676, of one of his 
ancestors to a Mary Davies, whose father’s farm 
included much of what is today Mayfair and 
Westminster. In time, Westminster Cathe- 
dral, the Houses of Parliament, and later 
the American Embassy in Grosvenor Square, 
were built on the property and now the Duke’s 
Mayfair acres are valued at about $100,000,000. 

Once London’s flossiest residential section 
and a favorite locale for Society stories and 
plays, Mayfair now looks worn and dreary with 


Drawing by Bartoli 
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its bomb scars, neglected lawns, and flaking 
stucco. Although government and commercial 
buildings have, to the intense annoyance of 
older residents, replaced many of the town man- 
sions, distinction still lingers. 

Many of the great hotels are clustered here: 
Claridge’s; the Dorchester, where many Amer- 
ican celebrities stayed during the blitz; Grosve- 
nor House; the May Fair; and the Park Lane. 

Mayfair regained its early reputation for 
rowdiness during the occupation of Grosvenor 
Square by American G. I.’s and officers, It was 
home grounds to thousands of the U. S. chair- 
borne troops by day, and at night a vast play- 
ground for antics which sedate residents char- 
itably described as high jinks. THE END 














To Londoners, Piccadilly Circus, junction point of six important 
streets, is the heart not only of London but of the British Empire itself. 


f 


PICCADILLY. © 


CCADILLY cIncUs meant London to many a 

G. I. But the famed Circus, London’s equiv- 
alent of New York’s Times Square, actually 
is not even entirely typical of Piccadilly. The 
mile-long street, stretching from Hyde Park 
Corner in the west to Piccadilly Circus in the 
east, changes its character in that short distance 
from almost rural to highly metropolitan, yet 
everywhere is an air of prosperity and self- 
satisfaction. 
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Its suburban atmosphere starts at Hyde Park 
Corner. Green Park on the south and a string 
of imposing hotels, clubs and residences on the 
north give it a quiet, almost countrified ap- 
pearance as far as Berkeley Street, the Ritz and 
Berkeley Hotels, and the automobile (90 per 
cent for export) showrooms of Messrs. Rootes. 

From there on Piccadilly gets busier with 
scores of restaurants, stores and shops, until it 
reaches the awnings of Swan & Edgar’s, a large 
department store in Piccadilly Circus and a 
favorite meeting place for Londoners. Immense 
Burlington House, headquarters for the Royal 
Academy, is a landmark in Piccadilly. Next 
door is Burlington Arcade, where it’s a punish- 
able offense to run. (It seems a hurrying shopper 
once bumped into a Duchess of Burlington. The 
irate duke said, ‘No running in the Arcade,” 
and his edict still stands.) 
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Its noisy, endless stream of buses, taxis, autos and pedestrians compares 
favorably —or unfavorably —with its New York counterpart, Times Square. 


Six important streets come together at Pic- 
cadilly Circus, and near by are many of Lon- 
don’s theatres and big movie houses. But these 
close early, as they have since the air raids, and 
by midnight the Circus, once famed for its late 
gaiety, is quiet. The Brasserie Universelle, a 
favorite bar for soldiers on leave during the war, 
empties. A few stragglers from the theatres dash 
across the Circus and disappear into the Picca- 
dilly underground station. Occasionally a taxi 
pulls up in front of Boots, a chemist shop (drug- 
store), and one of the few places that remain 
open all night. Otherwise there is little activity. 

Piccadilly’s shopkeepers lament the im- 
pression their famous thoroughfare may have 
left with Americans who, during the war, sav 
it mostly shuttered and sandbagged by day, o1 
blacked out and haunted with prostitutes by 
night. THE END 





Londoners queue before a Leicester Square 
tobacco shop, literally a hole in the wall. 


Two women police constables stroll through Leicester Square gardens, 
a noon-day haven for office clerks and workers from near-by movie houses. 


peony SQUARE, connected with Piccadilly 
Circus by Coventry Street, and lined on 
three of its sides by huge movie houses, or 
“cinemas,” as Londoners call them, is the movie 
center of London. In the center of the Square, 
once a dueling ground, is a statue of Shake- 
speare, and at the four corners are busts of 
famous residents of the neighborhood, Hogarth, 
Hunter, Newton, and Reynolds. 

It gets its name from the second Earl of 


Britain’s red, tubular mailboxes, called “pil- 
lar boxes,” are puzzling sights to visitors. 


Leicester, Robert Sidney, who, in 1631, built his 
London residence there. Later some of its 
chambers were used as playrooms by the chil- 
dren of Charles I during the latter’s imprison- 
ment. George II lived and played there as 
Prince of Wales after a serious quarrel with his 
father. Later George II’s son behaved similarly 
and for a time Londoners called the Square 
“the pouting place of princes.” 

Early in the 19th Century, Leicester House 
and its next-door neighbor, Savile House, 
were demolished. The latter was replaced 
by the El Dorado Music Hall, which became 
noted for its stage-door johnnies. Vaudeville 
took over until 1865 when the El Dorado 
burned to the ground, a memorable occasion to 
Londoners who watched King Edward, then 
the Prince of Wales, hop aboard a fire engine 
and help firemen fight the blaze. In 1884 the 
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The Square with its movie marquees and 
“milk bar” looks more American than British. 


During war underground railway stations sheltered thousands from 
bombs. Escalator leads to street from Leicester Square “tube” station. 


Empire Theatre of Varieties was built on the 
site and the theatre was converted in 1927 into 
The Empire, a movie house. The Alhambra 
Music Hall, built in 1852, now is the site of a 
second movie house, the Odeon, and south of 
the Square stands a third, the Leicester Square. - 

In 1872 a financial adventurer and newspaper 
publisher named Guttheimer spent close to 
$30,000 landscaping the Square. Huge under- 
ground air-raid shelters were built there during 
the war, and every blade of grass disappeared. 
But the street entertainers, who for decades 
have amused the queues waiting for tickets, 
moved right into the shelters and into the Leices- 
ter Square underground railway station, and the 
shows went on. Now Leicester Square is almost 
back to normal. The entertainers are above 
ground again, entertaining the movie patrons 
“queuing up” for tickets. THE END 
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just relaxing—these ‘Fashion Firsts from the Hand of Jackman” are coveted 


Designed for luxurious comfort when you travel, for spectator wear or 


by men and women alike. Created with the fit and style of custom tailoring 
from the most colorful pure wool fabrics in the world. Jackets from $35... 


Slacks from $25...Shirts from $25...Suits from $65. 


AT AMERICA’S FINEST STORES OR WRITE Jackman 


Los Angeles 14, California 




















Three pensioners from Chelsea Royal Hospital pose in full-dress uniform before an unmilitary background of royalty, Indian princes and pin-ups. 


CHELSEA 


= kept its suburban, red-brick at- 
mosphere since the 16th Century, when Prin- 
ess Elizabeth, famous later as ‘Good Queen 
3ess,”’ lived in the Manor House, Cheyne Walk. 


\ Chelsea pensioner in “walking out” uniform. 
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The restless Charles II lived here too. In fact, 
Chelsea is still called the “village of palaces,” 
although it is better known today as the home 
of artists who, with their green corduroy trou- 
sers, uncut hair and carefree air, give the sec- 
tion its reputation for Bohemianism. 

J. M. W. Turner, England’s great landscape 
painter, found peace and income in the brilliant 
sunsets seen across the Chelsea Reach. Many 
others have found contentment in the quiet 
gardens of Chelsea, or in the cool, pearl-gray 
mists that hang over Chelsea Embankment. 
Among the famous have been Rossetti, Swin- 


burne and Shelley, who once perversely de- 
scribed London as “ Hell itself,’’ Whistler, and a 
stoutish, amiable American gentleman, Benja- 
min Franklin. 

In Chelsea Royal Hospital, founded in 1682 by 
Charles II, aged veterans of England’s wars 
find a quiet refuge. Often-irascible, they are 
always ready to share a pint of beer with anyone 
ready to hear them re-wage an historic battle, 
Each veteran has a private room where he 
sleeps and eats, but a communal hall provides 
the 600 pensioners with a meeting place to 


redeploy that “thin red line.”’ THE END 


Artists often hang their work in the open air in many streets off the King’s Road in Chelsea. 
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The HORN Luggage line is 
complete . . .including all types 
of hand luggage... camp lock- 
ers, and trunks for every travel 
need, At most good stores 
everywhere. We'll be glad to 
furnish the name of the HORN 
dealer nearest you. 


The HORN Wardrobe Trunk! 
Aristocrat of all wardrobe trunks, the 
HORN “Cruiser” has drawers of 
actual furniture construction. Your 
clothes pack easily ...arrive crisp, 
fresh, ready to wear. 


And you needn’t even unpack! 
Just use this opened trunk as a hand- 
some chest of drawers and clothes 
closet, all during your stay. 


There’s a place to pack a heavy 
coat; eight deluxe clothes hangers; a 
bottom drawer, extra deep, for hats; 
pockets for shoes; a large laundry bag; 
handsome, rugged brass-plated hard- 
ware, The “Cruiser” is available in 
blue, black or brown, with contrasting 
trim. Priced at $110 in most localities. 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX @ 


Manufacturers 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Londoners decorate Nelson Column every October 21, anniversary of 
Nelson’s Trafalgar victory. Domed building at right is National Gallery. 
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Cie FALGAR SQUARE, the site of the 
Royal Stables in the 1700's, and 
later an open-air flophouse for Lon- 
don’s poor, became, in the 19th 
Century, a war memorial to Lord 
Nelson, the admiral who saved Eng- 
land from invasion by destroying 
Napoleon’s fleet in the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Grateful Londoners raised 
$750,000 to erect a 153-foot column, 
topped by a 17-foot statue of Nelson, 
in honor of the one-armed sea lord 
whose last command was, “ England 
expects that every man will do his 
duty.” 

Famous thoroughfares lead from 
the Square and adjoining Charing 
Cross to Pall Mall, to The City, to 
the Houses of Parliament, and to 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Square was used for decades 


as a public forum, despite laws pro- 
hibiting public gatherings there. In 
1887, 4600 police and Guardsmen 
fought 20,000 youths who had as- 
sembled to protest the ban itself. In 
1943, 10,000 met to urge a second 
front. In October, 1945, another 
great crowd assembled. They came to 
watch steeple jacks repair Nelson’s 
one arm, damaged by a bomb frag- 
ment in the blitz. THE END 





Four great bronze lions honor 
Nelson’s four great naval triumphs. 
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Bloomsbury residents pass the Great Russell Street entrance to the British Museum, whose library holds four 
million volumes, and where visitors must leave umbrellas at the door. Although blitzed, the Museum is open again. 


Tt LONDONERS, Bloomsbury is 
more than a district. It’s an at- 
titude, a state of mind. Except pos- 
sibly for Chelsea, it is the nearest 
thing in England to New York’s 


‘reenwich Village. The natives’ 
ontempt for the conventional, for 
he “ unintellectuals,”’ and for subur- 
ban life runs deep. Now that the 
‘ar is over,the shaggy-haired youths 
and starry-eyed girls of Bloomsbury 
ere back in the pubs, like’ the three 
enerations before them, talking for 
e love of talking about art for 
art’s sake. 
In the midst of much left-of- 
nter prose and unintelligible verse, 
dinary residents go on about their 


jobs. They cater to the tourists and 
small businessmen from the prov- 
inces who stay in the modestly 
priced hotels around Russell Square. 
They work in the University of Lon- 
don. Or they work in the British 
Museum and its reading room, 
where Carlyle once said the keepers 
of lunatics deposited their charges 
each morning and picked them up at 
night. Others keep house in the big 
Georgian homes which were deserted 
by wealthy owners when railway sta- 
tions were built in near-by Euston 
Road, and soot and smoke ruined 
property values. Now students from 
the University rent the houses, room 
by room. 

The University of London has an 
enrollment of more than 15,000 full- 
time. students. Its administration 
buildings were headquarters of the 
Government’s Ministry of Informa- 
tion during the war. Its clean, 
modern lines (1936) contrast sharply 
with the near-by sooty, squat houses 


and with the flow of turbaned In- 
dians, bearded Arabs, and dapper 
Persians who teach in its School of 
Oriental Languages. 

A few blocks away in Great Rus- 
sell Street is King George’s Hall, 
headquarters of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Near by, in 
an equally large and imposing build- 


The Russell Hotel is typical of 
Bloomsbury’s Victorian architecture. 


Sir John Forsdyke, Museum direc- 
tor, oversees valuable collections. 


The Museum’s reading room is 
used by scholars from over the world. 


ing is Queen Mary’s Hall, head- 
quarters of the Y.W.C.A. 
Physically, Bloomsbury is a dis- 
trict of old-fashioned squares, each 
with its own plot of green grass, 
bushes, and flowers, flanked by nar- 
row 18th and 19th Century houses, 
or what’s left of them after the 
war. Much of London’s north and 
south bound auto traffic flows 
through Bloomsbury over South- 
ampton Row, leading from Kings- 
way to Russell Square, one of the 
largest of the city’s squares, and 
one which figured prominently in 
“Vanity Fair.” The district's north- 
ern boundary is Euston Road, 
marked by huge Euston Station, one 
of London’s many railway terminals. 
Talk is vigorous again. there. 
Bloomsbury may produce another 
Augustus John. Dickens liked it. So 
did W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, 
Virginia Woolf, Epstein, and prac- 
tically the whole Strachey family. 
THE END 
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Mrs. Goss, who runs an outdoor market in Wentworth Street, exhibits a handsome fish to her 
Whitechapel customers who, like most Londoners, supplement meager meat rations with such fare. 


{ITECHAPEL, hub of the East 

End, is London’s oldest slum 
district. It is drear and tragic and is 
brightened only occasionally by such 
landmarks as the People’s Palace, 
where plays, concerts and children’s 
pantomimes are given; and by the 
great “free” hospitals where White- 
chapel mothers have left unwanted 
offspring with such “tokens” as a 
playing card—usually, the ace of 
hearts—or a ring. 

At night, the long drab rows of 
lead-colored buildings come alive, 
and dirty gray Whitechapel Road 
fills with people of a hundred na- 
tionalities. 

Many of ' Whitechapel’s poor 
spend their days at garment piece- 
work, which was done there even 
in the time of Ben Jonson (Every Man 
in His Humour), and Shakespeare 
(Henry VI, Part 2). 

Whitechapel, probably named after 
the whitewash which covered its 
first chapel, shares its reputation as 
a slum with adjacent Houndsditch, 
a reminder of the filthy ditch beside 
the old Roman Wall. 


Petticoat Lane, with its squirm- 
ing, shouting outdoor markets for 
castoffs ranging from cracked china 
to Victorian bowlers, sought re- 
spectability recently by changing its 
name to Middlesex Street. But East 
inders still call it Petticoat Lane. 
The language there is a weird double- 
talk employed for generations: ‘ The 
pitcher was talkin’ to this ‘ere punter 
square in the edge when sure ’nuf up 
comes’ Erbert the grahfter.’ E tykes’ is 
and and wives it ‘igh over the ’edge. 
“One ounce for this pichur,’ ’e ’ollers. 
‘Nicker nix,’ says the ’edge. ‘Naow, 
just a caow’s calf,’ says a punter. 
“Yor pleasure,’ says "Erbert, ‘but 
"ow about one chip for the missus, 
yer old corfdrop? Ta.’”’ 

When translated, this means: 
“The street-market salesman was 
talking to a customer in the middle 
of the crowd when sure enough, 
Herbert, the salesman’s assistant, 
comes along. He waves his hand 
high over the crowd. ‘One pound 
($4.00) for this picture,’ he hollers. 
‘Nothing doing,’ the crowd says. 
‘No, just ten shillings ($2.00),’ says 
a customer. ‘Okay,’ says Herbert, 
‘but how about adding another 
shilling (20c) for my wife, chum? 
Thanks.”” 

Whitechapel is worth visiting. A 
chip’ll see yer froo the dve ifa pitcher 
don’ get yer. THE END 


Petticoat Lane’s peddlers, it’s said, will lift your 
watch at one end and then sell it to you at the other. 


Hats, for which the government never has demanded ration coupons, 
abound on the many secondhand stands that clutter Whitechapel streets. 





Name it and you can buy it—for a price—in Whitechapel. These kids 
didn’t have the price of an Easter chick, but they could look and wish. 


This vender of pet fish and turtles must keep am eye on his wares and 
on small customers, too, especially on Sunday, when crowds are thick. 


MEN’S PAJAMAS 


Another outstanding E& W product 


To hit the hay in comfort, choose pajamas with the exclusive “Comfort 
Cut that Counts!” Banishes binding. Betters your chances of refresh- 
ing sound sleep by providing Customized Fit for every size. That’s why 
men ask for them by name. Featherlight E & W’s, trimly tailored of 
silky-textured frosty cool sateens are ready for you at leading stores. 


“THE COMFORT CUT THAT COUNTS” 


* - 
fe i satel ea 


Elastic psa sy 4 a With adequate sizing at shoul- You're free to kick in comfort ir 
’ ea” ; ; many other features that ai ders, st’ ed! t ith customized cut 
Petticoat Lane has expensive items too. “Exotic” perfumes and “silk” sound sleep. ae ee ate eno: or on 


scarves are sold by this Indian in native dress, who bargains in English. ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS OF ELY a WALKER SAINT LOUIS 3 
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During the war, G.I.s danced in Covent Garden’s Royal Opera House. 
Now opera and ballet are back and patrons fill the dress circle and stalls. 


This seed-and-garden shop in Tavistock Street exhibits a variety of 
wares to Londoners, many of whom still tend gardens started during war. 


COVENT 
GARDEN 


ILLINGSGATE MARKET supplies London with 
its fish. Smithfield Market supplies meat. 
Covent Garden supplies vegetables and fruit, 
flowers, a wealth of odors, and opera and ballet. 
The market opens before dawn and by noon 
carrots, berries, squashed oranges, Brussels 
sprouts (always Brussels sprouts) litter the 
pavement. Everywhere are the smells of cab- 
bages and roses and rich damp earth. The 
hoarse shout of the marketman mingles with 
the chatter of the flower girl perched in a door- 
way fixing her bouquets for the day’s sales. 
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Covent Garden originally was the so-called 
convent garden of the Abbey of St. Peter, 
Westminster. In 1552 the Crown gave the land 
to John Russell, first Earl of Bedford, and 
seventy-nine years later the famous architect, 
Inigo Jones, designed the square with St. Paul’s 
Church on the west and open arcades, known 
as piazzas, on the north and east. These dig- 
nified houses were fashionable. Now only the 
north piazza remains, dirty and far from fash- 
ionable. St. Paul’s Church escaped the fires 
and the blitz, and its portico still looks like the 
first-act setting of Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” 

A few blocks away, Charles Dickens's favorite 
courthouse, the Bow Street Police Court, like 
every London police station, burns a dark blue 
light in its lamppost. But popular fancy has it 
that this is because Queen Caroline on her way 
to the Opera House was annoyed by its garish 
yellow light. Farther down Bow Street, near 
the site of the first Covent Garden Theatre, 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 


Lendon’s street cleaners can be identified by their rakish, broad- 
brimmed hats. Covent Garden’s litter keeps these two cleaners busy. 


Alf Simmons, a Covent Garden marketman, loads a vegetable cart 
in a sales yard where retailers buy fruit and vegetables from wholesalers. 


residents still sing “ Home, Sweet Home,” per- 
haps the most famous of all English songs, and 
first sung in Covent Garden one hundred and 
twenty-four years ago. 

By dark, the market is quiet. The lights go up 
in the marquee of Covent Garden Opera House. 
Private cars sweep up to the colonnades of Drury 
Lane Theatre whose history includes the names 
of Sheridan, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons; and which 
boasts a prologue written for the theatre in 1747 
by Doctor Johnson: “We that live to please, 
must please to live.” 

Men in top hats and women in evening furs 
pick their way carefully through the cabbage 
leaves and peelings to the Opera House en- 
trance. Chauffeurs leave their parked cars for a 
pint at a near-by pub until the opera ends. The 
play is over; the theatre darkens. A few hours 
later the market carts arrive. The flower girls 
begin sorting their bouquets, and Covent Gar- 
den starts another day. THE END 





ALL MALL is august and uncommunicative. 
It is serenely indifferent to those who don’t 
belong, or to those who just aren’t members of, 
let’s say, the Reform Club, the Carlton, Ar- 
thur’s, the Marlborough, or even the Royal 


Automobile Club, where a driving license or an | 


automobile registration card makes for eligibility. 

Pall Mall, pronounced “pell mell,” gets its 
name from the French ball game, paille- 
maille, played by Charles II, wig and all, with 
his gay court associates in near-by St. James’s 
Park. Charles II, a disconcerting fellow to 
England generally, particularly upset the dia- 
rist John Evelyn by making love to pretty Nell 
Gwyn over the garden wall of her Pall Mall 
home, which later became the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Club and then was rebuilt as 
a group of offices. 

Other clubs have their associations too. 
Boodle’s, founded in 1762 and whose facade 
escaped war damage, lists the historian Gibbon; 
the Reform lists Thackeray ; and the Athenaeum, 
founded by Sir Walter Scott and most famous 
of the literary clubs, has given quiet refuge 
through its one hundred and twenty-three 
years to prime ministers, lord chancellors, and 
to many a judge, archbishop, dramatist and 
historian. It’s for men only, as are most Pall 
Mall clubs. 


A Seceding Prince 


The Carlton, a political club, was founded by 
the Duke of Wellington in 1831 because he be- 
lieved that White’s Club was deteriorating 
politically. White’s, a century ago, was the gay- 
est club in town, and its betting book dates 
back to 1744. Apparently smoke from the 
members’ stogies prevented the heavy-gambling 
members from calling their cards, and in 1866 
smoking in the front rooms was forbidden. To- 
day, pipes may be smoked only in those rooms 
which are not visible to passers-by. White’s 
seems to have had its troubles with members. 
After a bitter disagreement with the member- 
ship committee, King Edward VII, then the 
Prince of Wales, quit in a huff and joined the 
newly founded Marlborough Club, easily Pall 
Mall’s most distinguished, with its heavy roster 
of royalty. 

Today Pall Mall is respectable and dull, 
livened mainly by scores of taxis depositing 
club members and their luggage, and interesting 
because of its old associations. Round the 
corner is St. James’s Square, once exclusive 
and fashionable, and a favorite strolling place 
for Mr. Gladstone. The Square reflects the 
London of 1947. It contains Norfolk House— 
where Eisenhower and Montgomery planned 
D Day, and now headquarters for the British 
Control Commission for Germany —the London 
Library, Chatham House and the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. THE END 


The head porter of the Royal Automobile Club in Pall Mall, a street of famous and exclusive London 
clubs, waits with his assistant to help with the luggage of a uniformed member who has just arrived by taxi. 


Members of Boodle’s, second oldest London club, 


scan the morning papers in the club’s reading room. 


The entrance to Boodle’s, in St. James’s Street, is 
tended by a hall porter and two uniformed page boys. 





Before a Chinese lacquer screen in the back 
morning room, members enjoy a glass of wine. 


Clubs are used regularly as places to get 
mail, see friends, and as in Boodle’s, to eat. 
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Fords out Front 
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Scene: Doctor’s Office 


Doctor: Park right here, if you don't mind. 


Ford: You ought to do the parking, Doctor, 
and inside, . . . you'll just love my 


roomy two-tone interior! (A 
Doctor: H-m-m! No inferiority N rh 
i 5 ‘ 


complex here! 





Ford: 


Doctor: 


Ford: 


Doctor: 


Ford: 


Doctor: 


Ford: 


Doctor: 


Ford: 


Doctor: 


Ford: 


Doctor: 





Well, it’s like this Doc, I've got a lot to offer. Your 
choice of two great engines, for instance, V-8 or Six. 


| get it—a dual personality! — 


No no. Just dual carburetion, dual down-draft carbure- 
tion, sir! You pick the engine you want. 


How are your reflexes? 


Step on my “king-sized” brakes and find out—they’re 
about the smoothest, quickest reflexes you ever saw! 


So I've heard! ‘ 


And speaking of reflexes I've got “Rest Ride” springs, too— 
they reflex so nicely there’s not a bump in your life. 


You're not bad looking either. 


| get around—and oh, Doctor, did you notice my 
complexion? Baked-enamel finish, you know. Won't 
come off in the rain or anything. And my body! It's a 
“Life Guard” body with an all-steel physique! 


Well, you strike me as being a precocious extravert 
and that's good! 


Thanks Doc, hop in sometime. There may be a Ford in 
your suture, | mean future! 


Okay! You've got me all sewed up! 


Listen in to the Ford show starring Dinah Shore on Colu. nbia n.tw>-k stations Wednesday evenings. 
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LONDON’S SHOPS 


(Continued from Page 75) 


of fleshy ladies or bronzes of strain- 
ing discus throwers. On the walls 
behind these shockers will hang oil 
paintings, mostly of the school rep- 
resented by one called ‘ Monarch of 
the Glen.” You will discover still 
lifes of flowers and occasionally a 
portrait of a man who looks exactly 
like Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street. 

These things you will pass up, 
however, in favor of the objects 
cluttering up the rest of the shop, 
which will be smaller and tend to be 
lovely. The proprietor will dig up a 
chatelaine, and it won’t cost very 
much—maybe twenty dollars—and 
will stop any bridge party dead cold. 


China With All the Pieces 


There will be old silver whose age 
some people tell by hallmarks but 
others by shape. There will be old 
sets of china, by some miracle still 
containing twelve of everything, and 
magnificent English silver tea sets 
containing not only teapot, water 
kettle, tea, sugar and cream jugs, 
but superb little egg cups. But if 
items of this size are to be taken to 
America an export license, easily ob- 
tained, may be needed. 

You'll learn to like the owners of 
these shops. They are quiet, grum- 
bling men, granite-hard against 
change, full of the dusty memories of 
all their wares. They are probably 
happy in their way, but their facade 
is almost invariably professionally 
querulous. They often say they 
really don’t want to sell some item 
Which has struck their fancy; and 
though every cynic who reads this 
Will laugh, I tend to believe them. 

“he old Charing Cross Road 
secondhand-book district, while still 
crainmed with book shops, has been 
gradually changing its character and 




















Supplies remain 
short and queues still 
stretch in front of 

many London shops. 


now has a slightly honky-tonk at- 
mosphere. But Foyle’s is still there, 
still challenging you to call for a book 
it hasn’t got, or can’t get almost in- 
stantaneously. 

English secondhand-book dealers 
run their shops like other people run 
attics. Books are piled on the floor 
when shelves get full and nobody in 
twenty-five years has ever man- 
aged to get at the books on the bot- 
tom. Yet if you ask the proprietor 
for a book that happens to be on the 
bottom of a pile he will go to it un- 
hesitatingly and charge you twice as 
much as if you’d found it yourself. 

American visitors may not be able 
to buy shoes or suits to wear dur- 
ing their visit—both require cloth- 
ing coupons, and these are not issued 
until one has been in England two 
months. But foreigners are now per- 
mitted to make such purchases for 
delivery abroad (without ration cou- 
pons and without payment of the 
British purchase tax). At any rate, a 
visit to a bootmaker’s shop or to a 
tailor shop in Savile Row is worth 
while. First-class London bootmak- 
ers before the war had Paris agents, 
and the best ones did even more 
business abroad than at home. For a 
stranger to sell his product in Paris, 
the product must be good. 

The men’s shoes are now at pre- 
war quality. They take time to 
make, however, because an English 
bootmaker works at his last with a 
leisurely, almost slothful pace. The 


- bootmaker knows that the shoes he 


is making must still be fit to tread 
the meadows—or cobblestones—of 








For goodness sake .. . WHY didn’t somebody think of this 
before? Of course, the luggage belongs on top .. . in 
KARI-TOP* . .. then everybody will enjoy the trip . . . and the 
luggage will be SAFE, fully protected, no matter what the 
weather may be! 


KARI-TOP* holds LOADS of luggage... fits snugly... always 
looks neat and trim... and the load doesn’t shift, even at 
high speeds. Won't mar the finish of your car either... the 
PATENTED construction takes care of that! KARI-TOP* has 
heavy-duty, full length slide fastener . .. made of rich, heavy 


DE LUXE “ : P 
QUALITY custom-coated canvas, impervious to weather . .. will last for 
$24.95" Many years. 


You'll see KARI-TOP* all along the highways and vacation 
trails this summer. Don’t YOU be without one! Better order 
EARLY . . . so you won't be disappointed .. . that’s just a 


friendly tip to you. 
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ON-AND-OFF QUICK! .. . 
KARI-TOP* adjusts to fit ANY 
car. Cushioned channel hooks 
fasten securely to drip mould- 
ing ...no tools needed ... 
no interference with doors. 
Stays PUT. On or off ina 
minute. 


KING-SIZE CAPACITY! ... NOW ... TRAVEL SAFELY!... 
KARI-TOP* looks small and KARI-TOP* means a SAFE 
compact, yet it’s very spacious TRIP . . . more room inside, a 
(without bulk) 48 in. long, 36 comfortable car and carefree, 
in, wide, 12 in. deep. Plenty pleasurable motoring. It's the 
of room for EVERYTHING new and smart trend in “Amer- 
you'll want to take with you, ica on wheels”. You'll treasure 
for 4 to 6 passengers. KARI-TOP* once you've used it! 














See the new KARI-TOP at your favorite auto 
supply or sporting goods store — or write us today! 


KARI-TOP sprincrieto, onto 
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PLastic cLip-oveR SUN GLASSES 
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5100 


A PAIR 
Everyehere 





Smart, new, optically correct Clip-over 
Sun Glasses that give clear, full vision 
and eliminate harmful ultra violet rays 


You've never seen anything like them — no metal 
clamps to scratch your regular glasses. One simple clip-over 
mechanism holds them firmly in place. They’re light weight, 

* only 1/3 ounce. They’re unbreakable. For new comfort this 


‘ summer, ask for “Sun-Clip”—on sale everywhere! 


5 ONE MODEL FITS OVER ALL REGULAR GLASSES 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR STYLE OF FRAME... 


DOMAR PRODUCTS, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 












England in 1957, and that if they 
aren’t, a customer will come into his 
shop, complaining. 

British shoes are designed for 
England’s endlessly wet days. The 
soles are thick and the waterproof 
welting would survive two acts of 
“Rain.” After the shoes are made, 
there is a further ritual, their polish- 
ing. Englishmen long ago figured 
out that leather keeps out rain when 
growing on a cow’s flanks because of 
the oil in it, so they load their shoes 
with oil and polish. Some have been 
known to polish boots daily for as 
long as six months or a year before 
delivery to a customer. Use of them 
sooner would be premature. 

A word about women’s shoes: The 
British do not understand the func- 
tion of high heels, which is not to get 
women places but to get them 
glances. The only kind of woman’s 
shoe a British bootmaker knows is 
the brogue, but he knows it per- 
fectly. 

Most Americans do not compre- 
hend English men’s tailors. To begin 
with, the American, George Raft-ish 
suit known in the States as an “ Eng- 
{ish drape” does not exist in Eng- 
land. Suits made in London are 
fitted to hang with an unmistakable 
Savile Row droop. But English 
country tweeds are not really fitted; 
they’re hung on the wearer. And 
they’re cut big enough to hold a 
pheasant in either jacket pocket. 

The English tailor expects his 
customers to wait some time for the 
finished product, just as he expects 
to wait for payment. The most im- 
possible situation arises if payment 
is offered within what Americans re- 
gard as a commercially valid period. 








A friend of mine, an English 
journalist, was going to New York 
for a two-year assignment and be- 
fore he left had a suit made by his 
old tailor in Sackville Street, off 
Piccadilly. The suit was delivered 
personally by the tailor about a week 
before sailing time and my friend 
asked what he owed. The tailor smiled 
and said there was no hurry, sir. 

“ But,” explained my friend, “I'll 
be gone for two years. I won’t be 
back in London till 1949.” 








Little boat... 





There’s an 





Evinrude 








Here’s Finer Performance 


ror YOUR boat! 


What a difference the right motor makes 
. .. in boat performance. . . in boating fun! 
So choose the right motor for your boat from 
Evinrude’s complete line — 7 models — in- 
cluding 3 famed four-cylinder motors — the 
smoothest on the water! See your Evinrude 
dealer — look for his name in your classi- 
fied phone directory under “Outboard 
Motors”. Complete catalog 
FREE! Address EVIN- 
RUDE MOTORS, 5519 
North 27th Street, Mil- 
waukee 9, Wisconsin, 

In Canada: Evinrude Motors, 


Peterboro, Ontario. >. 


EVINFUDE 











FIRST IN OUTBOARDS © 38th YEAR 
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jan will 
keep you 
out of the red 


Tan with Jan! 

It’s lanolized to keep 

your skin soft and smooth. 
It will help you tan any shade 
from copper to beige! It feels 
wonderful. 3 oz. oil 49 cents. 
3 oz. lotion 59 cents... also 
available in 6 oz. size. 

Get yours today! 





... for tanners who want a 
deep copper tan. 


I ietue ovo LOLLON, 


...for thin-skinners who 
need help and protection. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat.Of, 








“Well, sir,” the tailor said, “that’s 
time enough. We'll still be here.” 

Visitors will want to see some of 
London’s big stores—big, that is, by 
British standards. One of them, 
the celebrated Selfridge’s in Oxford 
Street, is big even by American 
standards. It was opened by an 
American, the late Gordon Selfridge, 
who brought American selling tech- 
niques to England. 

Selfridge’s got hit during the war, 
both by high-explosive bombs and, 





near the end, by a V-2 rocket bomb, 
but it remained open through it all. 
Half the time the elevators were out 
of commission and bore rather proud 
little signs with chaste lettering 
which said Tats Lirr Has BEEN 
Damacep By Enemy Action. Sel- 
fridge’s annex, which housed the 
U.S. Army telephone system during 
the war, was well-known to our 
soldiers who used to get on the Army 
telephone and make blind dates with 
the telephone girls. Many a British 
telephone operator working for the 
Army found herself a G. I. bride just 
because she got a wrong number, 
had an argument and then a date 
with a lonely Sad Sack who really 
didn’t want the number anyway. 

Down Oxford Street toward Ox- 
ford Circus are the other “big” 
stores. Liberty’s is famous for the 
Liberty silk that is noted for its pat- 
terns and texture. Near Grosvenor 
Square is the London Molyneux’s, 
which somehow manages to adapt 
the Paris styles of its parent house 
to the whimsies of its rangy British 
customers. Molyneux, London, can 
take a backless, strapless evening 
dress, redesign it a bit and make it 
warm. 

In all kinds of shops there is one 
phrase that you will hear again and 
again: “ Sorry, but we’re a little short 
today.”” That used to be true. Today 
it often isn’t, and it pops up so con- 
stantly largely because of the habit 
established during the war years 
when shelves were bare. Argue with 
the shopkeepers, and they may find 
that they are not so short as. they 
think they are. THE END 








1 FOREIGN QUARTERS ARE FUN... the Mexican market place with its Spanish dancers, . 
pottery makers, glass blowers ...and Chinatowns with their stone dragons, miniature, 
gardens, restaurants, curio stores, and quaint and friendly merchants. 





2 BEACH PARTIES ARE IN ORDER...to the 
music of Pacific combers on beaches 
especially designed for sun-lazing. Days 
are warm, the water inviting. 





4 NIGHT LIFE IN FULL SWING... Stars of 
screen and radio swarm to smart night 
clubs where you, too, can dine, dance 
and watch a glittering floor show. 





(ih 
6 “WARNING—DEER ON HIGHWAY”.. A 
common mountain scene. Thrill to chal- 
lenging peaks, jeweled lakes, fragrant 
forests, brilliant alpine blossoms. 





3 SWIM IN THE DESERT... It’s no mirage, 
that water; just one of many luxurious 
pools at desert resorts. Sun tan while at 
your favorite sport or ride the desert trails. 





5 GALA, SPECTACULAR SPORTS EVENTS 
... Big, exciting football games...tennis 
matches. ..golf tournaments...rodeos... 
speedboat contests... horse races. 


FREE FOLDER « MAIL TODAY! 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. F7 | 
| 629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


| Please send me your free vacation folder “‘wHaT 
TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 
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organization serving vacationists. 
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G. I.’s took to London and Londoners took to the G. I.’s. WAAF Dorothy Puller and Cpl. Homer 
Robinson rest in Trafalgar Square. The children are after Robinson’s Army buttons for souvenirs. 


Red Cross staged tours, planned programs for 
G. I.’s on leave, fed them dinner for a quarter. 





Group of G. I.’s starts on sight-seeing trip with 
Red Cross worker Louise Alexander as guide. 


THE G.L’s CALLED IT 


‘Brooklyn-on-the thames 


by ROBERT L. MOORA 
and PHILIP H. BUCKNELL 


ee HETHER you know it or not, I am now a 
Londoner myself.” 

That was General Eisenhower speaking, on 
June 12, 1945, to 30,000 Londoners who had 
gathered to watch him receive the coveted 
honor of lifelong “Freedom of The City” —the 
ancient City of London. 

Nearly three years of working in London had 
given the Allied commander reason to consider 
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himself a true Londoner, though his accent re- 
mained true to Abilene, Kansas, and he resisted 
such native customs as eating with fork in left 
hand. Yet General Eisenhower was not half the 
Londoner that many an American G. I. was by 
that time. Less important in the war, therefore 
more free to come and go, thousands of officers 
and enlisted men, in one to three years of duty 
and leisure, had come to know the British 
capital almost as well as many of its natives. 
At the peak of the “occupation” of the 
British Isles, just before D Day in 1944, there 
were more than 1,550,000 American soldiers in 
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the United Kingdom, and the English were say- 
ing wryly that those barrage balloons floating 
above their cities were not for protection against 
enemy planes, but to keep the island from sink- 
ing under the weight ef the men from America. 

Some 65,000 of them were stationed in 
metropolitan London, and thousands more—as 
many as 15,000 in a day—poured constantly 
through Paddington, Charing Cross, St. Pancras 
and Liverpool Street stations on leave. From 
the punting boats and tearooms of Richmond to 
the Cockney pubs of the East End, the Ameri- 
cans were such an accepted part of the populace 
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65,000 U. S. soldiers were stationed in London and 


15,000 more poured in each day to see the sights 


that some Englishmen—picking up the expres- 
sion from the G.I.s—were referring to their 
capital as Brooklyn-on-the-Thames. 

To the Americans stationed in the capital, 
there were really two Londons. One was the 
“Little America” which mushroomed around 
Army headquarters in the fashionable Mayfair 
section of the West End. The other was the 
Englishman’s own London—the musty pubs 
and lavish hotels, the broad parks and cloistered 
squares, the monuments and historic buildings, 
and Piccadilly Circus in the blackout. 

Of the first of those two Londons, Grosvenor 
Square was the hub. In the spring of 1943, BBC 
broadcast a song which gave Londoners a 
chuckle. It was a parody on “A Nightingale 
Sang in Berkeley Square,” and it was called 
“An Englishman Spoke in Grosvenor Square.” 
But when the American Army newspaper tried 
to mention the song in its humor column, the 
censors turned thumbs down. “Even if BBC 
does nothing all day long but play that num- 
ber,” they said, ‘ you cannot mention Grosvenor 
Square in ‘Stars and Stripes.’”’ 

There was reason for it, militarily. Head- 
quarters was in a former apartment house at 
No. 20, the Embassy was at No. 1, the press 
quarters were in a converted mansion at No. 28, 
and military installations of various types 
were in nearly every building surrounding the 
square. It was no wonder Londoners dubbed it 


Tower of London “Beefeaters,” the richly costumed Yeoman Warders who guide visitors 
through the historic structure, are entertained at a neighborhood pub by sight-seeing soldiers. 


Eisenhower Platz, and the censors forbade its 
mention. (Despite censorship, the Germans un- 
doubtedly knew what was going on in Grosvenor 
Square, yet thanks to the ack-ack crews and the 
air forces, plus a large amount of luck, no bonib 
fell there after the Americans arrived.) 

By 1944, London’s Little America had 
sprouted to such an extent that most hotels, 
office buildings and residences, and even some 
stores, for blocks around had been put at the 
disposal of the Americans. So many new per- 
sonnel were preparing for D Day that the Army 
had to take over part of big, luxurious Grosvenor 
House, on Park Lane overlooking Hyde Park, 
to feed officers working in the neighborhood. 
The hotel’s two-acre combination ballroom-ice- 
skating rink was converted into what probably 
was the world’s largest dining room. There 5000 
officers a day were served cafeteria-style in 
an assembly-line manner which immediately 
earned the place the name “Willow Run.” 
(What a single German bomb, striking Grosvenor 
House at mealtime, might have done to D-Day 
plans is unthinkable; for that reason the Army 
ordered all occupants dispersed at the first 
sound of an alert.) 

From the beginning, to the delight and 
amusement of Londoners, the Army’s chair- 
borne headquarters troops drilled and played 
baseball in near-by Hyde Park. No sand-lot 
game in America ever drew so large a crowd as 
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Crowds mob Rainbow Corner on club’s last 
night. In three years it entertained millions. 





Their London leave over, these soldiers 
wave good-by and start back to their posts. 


did those softball contests on the fringe of Hyde 
Park; for many Londoners, they offered the first 
glimpse of America’s puzzling national sport. 
But much more amusing, to them, was the 
drilling. The chair-borne troops, never re- 
nowned for their military precision, presented a 
sorry spectacle to the English onlookers, ac- 
customed to the machinelike marching of their 
own soldiers. Except for the well-trained M. P. 
battalions, few units that marched in Hyde 
Park could even keep in step, and once in a 
while some colonel, wishing to brush up on 
close-order drill, would bring along a major and 
make some rookie lieutenant drill the two of 
them within sight of the amused multitudes. 
But it was not Grosvenor Square, or the drills 
and games in Hyde Park, that made London 
what it was for the G.I. It was that part of 
London which was divorced from military life 
and duty that the G.I. grew to know and like. 
It was Piccadilly Circus and Leicester Square... 
the dance hall in Covent Garden, where jitter- 
bugging was once banned—ineffectively, of 
course . . . the Eagle Club on Charing Cross 
Road, where the old-timers like the Eagle 
Squadron pilots gathered London’s 
Underground, so much cleaner despite the 
war than New York’s subways, but tragically 
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Where Shaftesbury Avenue joins Piccadilly Circus. This was one of the most popular spots of all with the million or more G. I.’s who got to London. 


cluttered with triple-tiered cots for 
the homeless . . « and Kensington 
Gardens, an island of beauty in the 
middle of a drab, bomb-battered city. 

On the grimmer side, it was the 
blackout and air-raid sirens and the 
who-o-o-o-m of exploding bombs. . . 


a Cockney voice in the dark calling, 
“Ere, mate, give us a ‘and with the 
“ose,” and a Midwestern equivalent 
shouting, “ Hey, bud, get on the ball 
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there; there’s a guy under these 
ruins.” . . . And a whole city stand- 
ing stock-still in its tracks, listening 
to the approach of a buzz-bomb. 
That, too, was London. 

And the pubs, of course—the 
places where G.I's learned the things 
about the English that aren't found 
in guidebooks: That Englishmen are 
not all stuffy and umbrella-carry- 
ing . . . that “Cheers!” is the op- 


posite number of “ Here’s health!” 
or “ Down the hatch!” . . . thata 
round of drinks can beordered by ask- 
ing the barmaid for a ‘tumble down 
the sink,” which in the rhyming 
slang of the Cockney means “ Let’s 
have a drink” . .. that “ta” isa 
common term for “thanks,” and 
you never say “ You're welcome,” be- 
cause the English don’t use and some 
don’t understand the expression. 


It was those things, and a million 
more, that made London for the G. I. 
It was the area around Piccadilly 
Circus, with its hotels and restau- 
rants, theaters, pubs and clubs, that 
was the hub. There, from early 1942, 
British majors and colonels found 
themselves rubbing elbows with 
democratic-minded American pri- 
vates and sergeants, many of whom 
had more folding money in their 
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- pockets than had the British officers. 












There, while Britons bemoaned the 
lack of prewar brandy, soldiers from 
Kentucky bragged of corn likker and 


~ men of Manhattan spoke wistfully 
- of the cocktails named for their 
- home town. 


No Hervey Allen housekeeper 
made a more dramatic transforma- 
tion than did Piccadilly Circus when 
night fell. The Circus, which strug- 
gled during the day to retain some of 
its essential London dignity, turned 
trollop in the blackout for the 
wealthy newcomers. Ladies of the 
night—“* Piccadilly Commandos” to 
the G. I.—made it their promenade, 
and the blackout was full of husky 
invitations. Even the vigorous cam- 
paigns of the American provost mar- 
shal and the British police made 
little headway, and Piccadilly re- 
mained the hunting grounds of sen- 
sation seekers as long as there were 
American troops in town. 


**Hi-ya, Adele!” 


Piccadilly Circus in war lost its 
peacetime role as England’s host to 
foreign tourists. It became foreign 
itself. It was Times Square and the 
Loop. It was Market Street in San 
Francisco and Peachtree Street in 
Atlanta. Where famous old restau- 
rants had once been meeting points 
for friends from far corners of the 
globe, an American establishment 
called Rainbow Corner took over the 
leading role. It became the best 
known—if not the best—of the 
American Red Cross clubs in the 
capital. There G. I.’s greeted Lady 
Cavendish, asshe was known in May- 
fair, with a ‘‘ Hi-ya, Adele,” because 
to them the girl sewing on their 
chevrons or advising what show to 
see was Fred Astaire’s lovely sister, 
not Milady This-or-That. 

In the entrance lobby of Rainbow 
Corner was a huge map of the 
United States with tiny flags on 
which soldiers could write their 
names and addresses. You would see 
Joe Blow of Owasso, out in Oklahoma, 
and Charlie White in Bean Blossom, 
Indiana, and out in Kansas, stuck 
into a small town called Abilene, was 
a flag reading simply, ‘Dwight D. 
Eisenhower.” 

Northwest of the Circus was Soho, 
the foreign quarter where, as the 
Yanks speedily found, the cooking 
was apt to be more imaginative. 
Even with rationing, Italian holes-in- 
the-wall served up plates of steam- 
ing spaghetti with sauce, and lucky 
early birds occasionally got meat 
balls. Kosher restaurants were to be 
found along Brewer Street, lined 
with pushcarts reminiscent of New 
York’s lower East Side. And smart 
soldiers discovered the Chinese res- 
taurants like Young’s or Maxim’s on 


Wardour Street, which managed to 
do more for the palate with the 
little that England offered in food 
than other nations’ chefs could do. 

At forty-nine Dean Street, in 
Soho, there was a French pub called, 
incongruously, the York Minster, run 
by Victor Berlemont, a gentleman 
with a most Gallic moustachio. 
Hangout of French refugees and the 
Fighting French, it attracted many 
G. I.’s who were assigned to G-2 or 
0.S.S. Others less educationally in- 
clined found there occasionally a 
rare bottle of Pernod. 

East of Piccadilly Circus was 
Leicester Square (two hours in 
London and G. I.’s learned to pro- 
nounce it “Lester’’), where Shake- 
speare’s statue was surrounded by 
movie houses in best Grauman style. 
Not only did the stars’ names on 
the marquees read like home to the 
G. I. but Londoners, borrowing Yan- 
kee ingenuity, opened “hamburger 
bars,” “pop bars,” “‘soda stands” 
and the like, though any resemblance 
to the real thing was strictly co- 
incidental, for rationed food dispens- 
ers were obliged to put a huge percent- 
age of crackermeal or bread crumbs 
into the hamburgers and hot dogs. 

Just below the Piccadilly-Leicester 
Square area—starting, roughly, in 
Trafalgar Square—a sharp line of 
demarcation was apparent between 
the G. I.’s just mooching around for 
entertainment and those who went 
out purposefully to see something. 
From Trafalgar Square, a visitor 
with a guidebook, a map and an ac- 
cent not too difficult for a bobby to 
understand could see much of Lon- 
don’s traditional greatness. White- 
hall, the Houses of Parliament, Pall 
Mall, Buckingham Palace, West- 
minster Abbey were all within easy 
walking distance. 


G. I. Culture Hounds 


Paradoxically, the G. I.’s stationed 
in London probably knew less about 
the historic and cultural aspects of 
the city than did the men who came 
there on leave. It was largely the 
tourist soldier, fu from an out-of- 
town post, who sought the historic 
and cultural. G. I. cultural activity 
stemmed largely from the Churchill 
Club, sponsored by the English 
Speaking Union at Ashburnham 
House, Dean’s Yard, Little Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster—the original site 
of the 14th Century priory of West- 
minster Monastery. It was founded 
for Allied forces of all ranks, and its 
members had to measure up to a 
certain educational standard. Brit- 
ish Cabinet ministers, members of 
governments-in-exile, visiting Amer- 
ican personages and other great 
cultural leaders lectured there, as did 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Boating on the Potomac River, the Washington Channel, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is a favor- 
ite summer pastime. Boathouses cluster about the Key Bridge, above, on the north side of the river. 


WASHINGTON 


AS A SUMMER RESORT 


An enthusiastic resident claims that summer is the best time for your visit to the Capital 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


— is a delightful place in the 
summertime. I say this without apology, 
for I have spent most of the past twenty sum- 
mers in Washington, and I’ve made a practice 
of asking my out-of-town friends to visit me 
then. Years ago they used to say, “What! 
Washington in July!” But now they come and 
enjoy it. 


The Capitol, meeting place of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
stands on the crest of Capitol Hill, where there’s 
sure to be a breeze if there are any breezes blow- 
ing. Congressmen are seldom there in summer- 
time, but then neither are the sightseers. 


Summer visiting in Washington is like going 
to a summer resort, say, in Delaware or New 
Jersey, except that we seldom have mosquitoes. 
We not only can swim and hike and ride and fish 
and do all the things one does on an ordinary 
vacation but we can also hear good music out- 
of-doors, visit excellent art galleries, take the 
children to all the historic and educational 
places and institutions that are part of the 
American heritage, or go to theaters, the sum- 
mer kind and the all-year kind. New shows 
often open in Washington, even in the sum- 
mertime. 

It’s hot, of course. But it is not, as you some- 
times hear, tropical. The fact is that, through- 
out the years, Washington has been the victim 
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of unfriendly propaganda put out by congress- 
men. About the first of every May they begin 
to mop their brows, wring out their handker- 
chiefs, and ostentatiously change their collars 
every half hour because they want to quit their 
jobs and go home—back where constituents 
grow cool. Consequently congressmen have 
built up a horror story about Washington 
weather. 

We in Washington don’t sleep under blankets 
every night; the little cotton quilts we use are as 
a rule quite adequate and, frankly, sometimes 
too much. But neither the heat nor the 
humidity is any worse than in most other big 
cities. New York, for instance, is a few degrees 
cooler than the Capital, but that’s hard to be- 
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Outside the Washington Monument, sight-seers wait their turn for the elevator to take them up (555 feet) to the top. A few climb the 898 steps. 


lieve because New York heat smacks you so 
heavily as it bounces off concrete and brick 
buildings. 

In Washington any breeze drifts down the 
wide avenues and across low structures; and 
no matter how hot it gets, you have an illusion 
of coolness because green trees and green lawns 
are everywhere. 

Last summer I kept a record of the weather. 
Only once, on July eighth, did the temperature 
go as high as 96°. But it was 88° in Chicago 


and even 91° in Minneapolis that day! With 
one or two exceptions, the nights in Washington 
were pleasantly cool. The thermometer was 
seldom above 70° in July and in August the 
temperature averaged below 70°. In fact it got 
down to 57° on the night of July seventeenth and 
when it dropped to 51° on August thirty-first 
I celebrated by mailing post cards telling how 
we had slept under two blankets! 

All right. Insist that last summer was un- 
usual, that it was so cold in Connecticut you 


couldn’t swim. Then compare Washington’s 
summer of 1945 with the heat in other cities: In 
August it was practically as cool in the Capital 
as it was in Boston or Minneapolis or Chicago. 
In Washington there were only seven days when 
it was 90° or above and the minimum averaged 
65°, with a low of 54°. The highest recorded 
temperature for the summer of 1945 in Wash- 
ington was 96° on August thirtieth, the average 
relative humidity being 71 per cent. But 
Minneapolis had a high temperature of 94° on 


Rounding the tip of Hains Point, an excursion boat goes down the channel toward the Potomac. A popular cruise is the round trip to Mount Vernon. 
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August twenty-ninth with an average humidity 

of 70 per cent; and in Chicago people gasped in 

a 94° heat on August thirtieth, with a smelly 

west wind blowing from the stockyards in a 

humidity of 74.per cent. Even in Boston, where ; 

the temperature only hit 90°, the humidity was - 
77 per cent. Yet how many times have you 
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heard “it’s the humidity in Washington that 
gets you”’? 

We who live in Washington gripe when it’s 
hot, as do people in other cities. But we live 
more pleasantly. Washington is a city of homes 
and most homes have gardens. We use our 
gardens for more than diversion or décor ; we eat 
and drink and even work in them. My own : ) 
family lives in a fairly modest establishment in 
Georgetown, that portion of Washington which 
was a town before the Capital was founded. The . 
houses are old and, for the most part, of mellow 
handmade brick. Whenever I cross the P Street . ‘ 

Bridge into Georgetown I always breathe a The **Canal Clipper,” a horse-drawn barge on the old C. & O. Canal, ties up at Brookmont, Maryland, 
happy sigh, for it is at once dignified and wel- the end of the line. Operated by Government Services, barges seat sixty, start from Georgetown. 
coming. The cobbled streets, the arches of trees, 

the wide fan-lighted doors, the Palladian win- 

dows, the lovely proportions of the houses are 

gracious reminders of the days when the atom 

was a figure of speech. 
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Georgetown’s Secret Gardens 





I always peer shamelessly through knot- 
holes in gates when I am out walking, for all 
the gardens in Georgetown are hidden. They 
are on the sides or in the rear of the houses, 
their privacy insured by high vine-covered 
fences or brick walls. Our own home is among 
these gardens. Behind an ell is a tree-sheltered 
terrace where I pitch my typewriter and work 
until teatime, interrupted only by the occa- 
sional hum of a lawn mower or the squirrels 
in the black-walnut tree, throwing nuts at my 
Irish terrier. Here we come in the morning for 
our coffee and papers. Here I have a radio and a 
telephone. When I am sleepy or bored with my 
work, I nap here in the flower-scented afternoon. 


Our friends gather here at cocktail time, and bos ; , ‘ : 
then we dine on a larger terrace outside the Visitors to the National Museum are awed by spectac- Zoological Park, known as Rock Creek Zoo, 


kitchen ular exhibits such as this grim triceratops skeleton. attracts as many visitors as the Capitol. 


ber 


We picnic here too. We have a big open grill nate : : 
where my husband cooks the fish the boys catch Three broad flights of steps lead from the rim of the Tidal Basin in East Potomac Park to portico of 
in the Potomac on a good day. We use summer Thomas Jefferson Memorial. Interior contains inscribed panels and heroic bronze statue of Jefferson. 
appointments— pottery instead of china, home- 
spun instead of linen, and we are never annoyed 


by the bugs that crawl over food in the woods. AS 
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Visitors to Washington in the summertime = 
5 
~ 
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find this way of living is not unusual. You are iN “ay 
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outdoors, under trees, often cooled by the sound i 
of little fountains splashing, and you sleep in { ] 
: 


‘ate 


the comfortable beds of a running household and : 
shower under plumbing that you can depend 


you still have a pleasant holiday here. The ho- ; 
tels are numerous, and nowadays you can get 
accommodations merely by walking up to a 
desk and asking for them. Whether you are a 
house guest or a tourist, you find in the summer 
season practically everything, excepting cherry 
blossoms. 

Everybody plans a trip to Washington some- 


upon. : 
If you have no friends living in Washington, 
| 
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time or other, and most parents want to bring 
their children. I have never understood, how- 


Bicyclists ride the loop around Hains Point, Washington’s coolest spot. 
Tandem and single bikes may be rented in the area of the Potomac Parks. 


ever, why people want to come only in cherry- 
blossom time. True, they are incredibly beauti- 
ful— but so are many other sights at other times. 
In the spring, however, the hotels and restau- 
rants are so crowded with people who also want 
to see the cherry blossoms that you wait hours 
for a cup of lukewarm coffee, and your nights 
are made hideous by the hilarity of some rowdy 
convention. You can scarcely see the cherry 
blossoms for the tourists, and you will prob- 
ably catch cold in the chill spring drizzles. 
You cram your sight-seeing into so few days 
that your memories consist chiefly of an aching 
back and fallen arches. 


The Secret of Sight-Seeing 


In the summer you have greater leisure, and 
more pleasure. True, you cannot see the 
Supreme Court in session and you cannot, most 
years, listen to a debate in Congress, (But, if 
you have children, you are better off. I have al- 
ways maintained that, in the interest of pro- 
moting respect for democracy, the galleries of 
Congress should be closed to children !) 

| have a loose sort of system for entertaining 
my friends, depending upon their age. Children 
are simple. They like to climb. I once made the 
horrible mistake of taking a ten-year-old boy to 
the Capitol. He wanted to climb to the top of 
the dome. The higher one goes there, the more 
perpendicular are the steps. Nowadays I take 
the children and my needlepoint to a park and 
wait placidly while the small fry climb anything 
from an apple tree to the Washington Monu- 
ment, serene in the assurance they are much less 
likely to fall than I am. They are usually tired of 
this strenuous tourism by noon and delighted to 
go to lunch at the zoo. I schedule that meal so 
that we finish in time to see the lions and the 
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tigers being fed at 1:30. Washington has a 
famous zoological park, housing one of the 
world’s great collection of reptiles. 

I always turn loose adults and adolescents of 
any age to do their sight-seeing alone. I have 
taken too many visitors to see the Lincoln 
Memorial and the Library of Congress to face 
another expedition. But when their eyes ache 
from examining the Constitution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, I am full of projects. 

Of a Saturday or Sunday we take a barge ride 
down the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
These barge rides are operated by Government 
Services. The barge, which seats sixty persons, 
is horse-drawn, a great excitement for children 
who have never ridden behind a horse in their 
lives. A park historian or naturalist goes along 
and makes the placid days before the combus- 
tion engine alive and glamorous, telling, as he 
does, of life at the historic spots along the way. 
We usually take a picnic lunch. 

This is only one of a number of pleasant boat 
rides. I never tire of visiting Mt. Vernon, which, 
to me, is most beautiful in the summertime, and 
I always like to go by boat. So we ride down the 
Potomac, chugging along leisurely. Sometimes 
we leave at ten in the morning and either carry 
our lunch in a shoe box or buy it aboard. 
Young people usually like to take a moonlight 
ride down the river. Two boat lines run “dance 
cruises” down the Potomac. One goes about 
twenty miles down the river and back, and stops 
for almost an hour at an amusement park, 
Marshall Hall, along the way. Another runs 
down to Indian Head, Maryland, and back. | 
won't go, because these expeditions are too gay 
and often too crowded for an old fuddy-duddy, 
but I notice the young folk go and go again. 
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Brownie Scouts pass a hot day pleasantly at one of the many picnic sites 
in Rock Creek Park, 1800 acres of woodland in Washington, Northwest. 


Washingtonians like to use the waters around 
the city. Government Services operate for us a 
fleet of small boats in the Tidal Basin. You can 
rent small craft yourself—canoes or rowboats, 
or such peculiarities as 22-pedal boats, or 
bicycle-on-floats contraptions which seat two 
people. We used to be able to rent speedboats, 
too, and I understand that soon we will have 
them again. It’s a great excitement to go rush- 
ing down the river by starlight. 

One of our most romantic experiences is pack- 
ing a supper, renting a canoe, and going down to 
the watergate concert in it. The National 
Symphony Orchestra and other organizations 
give beautiful concerts in a great shell on a 
barge. The barge is lashed to the watergate, a 
great arc of granite steps 230 feet wide at the 
base, down by the Lincoln Memorial. You may 
sit on the steps, or you may rent a boat. Most 
people simply take cushions and sit sedately on 
the steps, but it’s more fun to have a boat. We 
like to paddle to the watergate, eat our supper, 
then lash our canoe to that of other people, and 
listen to the music to the accompaniment of 
little waves lapping at our small craft. The mu- 
sic is always lovely, not too heavy or solemn, 
and wholly satisfying for a summer night. 


The Capital From the Water 


We not only listen to music on boats but we 
also go sight-seeing by water. We enjoy that, 
always, no matter how familiar the sights. 
Sometimes we go only to Arlington and Alex- 
andria on the river; sometimes we inspect the 
whole beautiful water front, for the War College, 
the airport, the Custis Lee Mansion, George- 
town University, Bolling Field, and other points 
look different from the water. Sometimes, even, 
we go all the way to Annapolis. 
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Picnicking, whether in the course of sight- 
seeing or just going for a picnic, is always a 
feature of summer in Washington. There are all 
sorts of places to picnic, far and near. Within 
the city, there are countless attractive spots. In 
Rock Creek, the natural park that threads its 
way through the city, there are big rustic tables 
and benches set up for your convenience, and 
places where you can build a fire and burn 
steaks and frizzle hot dogs. Or you can go to 
the Great Falls of the Potomac, or all the way to 
Skyline Drive. Or, as I have said, you can 
picnic in a garden. Washingtonians, whether 
they be those rare survivals, natives, or voters 
registered in Iowa or Vermont, are passionate 
picnickers! They are also proud of their com- 
munity; they clear up their trash. 

But summertime in Washington also offers 
other attractive places to lunch and dine. We 
have roofs and terraces within the city and 
charming near-by restaurants. The roof of the 
Hotel Washington is open on three sides, has a 
wide porch along one end, and all the city, its 
bridges, its monuments, its avenues spangled 
with lights, is spread out below. The roof of the 
Roger Smith Hotel offers the same view, and 
dancing too. The terrace of The Shoreham is a 
pleasant place, one of the city’s gala night spots. 
The music is excellent. Young people like to dine 
and dance there. I prefer some of the smaller, 
more intimate restaurants with which the 
Capital abounds, many of which have delightful 
gardens for alfresco dining, as do the private 
clubs. All the country clubs have fairly good and 
attractive facilities. In town, the Cosmos Club, 
that magnet of erudition, has a pleasant garden, 
always pretty crowded, and the Army and Navy 
Club has a roof terrace where the quality of the 
food makes up—in part—for the fact that the 


Bridle paths wind for miles through Rock Creek and the Potomac Parks. 
Another parallels Mount Vernon Memorial Highway to Alexandria. 





view is chiefly a big parking lot. Outside of 
town there are countless small restaurants and 
inns, such as Normandy Farms or Olney Inn, or 
the Little Tea House (and don’t let its name 
discourage you), where you will get an excellent 
meal at a reasonable price. From these country 
restaurants I often take my guests on to one of 
the near-by summer theaters, which are like 
summer theaters‘elsewhere. 


Happy Fishing Ground 


I always provide my guests with a long list of 
the places they can find the usual summer 
sports. For instance, I recommend the fishing 
around Washington. Small boys can walk 
across the Key Bridge or hike along the old 
canal and pull out fish with nothing more 
elaborate than a piece of string, a pin, and a 
worm. But elaborate anglers can have a fine 
time, for this is an excellent fishing area. You 
can fish anywhere in the District of Columbia 
and in all Maryland streams below tidewater 
without a license fee or permit. Fishing is, of 
course, best in the spring when the shad are 
running and when you can also get herring and 
rockfish. But during the summer you can bring 
in carp, catfish, black bass, perch, and eels. If 
you go down to Chesapeake Bay, you may catch 
bluefish, channel bass, croakers, Norfolk spots, 
gray sea trout, striped bass, summer flounders, 
white and yellow perch, and other less well- 
known fish. You can take your tackle to the 
lower Potomac River or to the little villages 
along the bay shore, only thirty or forty miles 
from the Capital, or into near-by Virginia, West 
Virginia, or Maryland for stream fishing, if you 
prefer that to salt water. We have an Izaak 
Walton League in town which publishes a 
“Washington Anglers’ Guide” which directs 
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Outdoor pool at the Wardman Park Hotel. Because of impurities in the 
Potomac waters, Washingtonians frequent public and private pools. 





you to the best waters. Thus, if you like to com- 
bine comfort with sport, you can enjoy all the 
pleasures of good fishing with a comfortable bed 
and city plumbing when you come home at 
night. : 

You can swim either in pools or in open water. 
There are a number of municipal swimming 
pools which our youngsters assure me are as 
good, clean and pleasant as those at swanky 
places such as the Wardman Park Hotel or at 
the numerous country clubs, many of which are 
open to visitors. If you prefer swimming and 
sun tan, you have only to take a brief drive to 
one of the many near-by beaches. If you want. 
to make overnight or week-end excursions, you 
can go to such resorts as Virginia Beach, or to 
Rehoboth Beach, in Delaware. 

You can also play tennis or golf or badminton 
to your heart’s content in Washington, for 
there are more public facilities available and 
handy for visitors than at most resorts. You can 
also go hiking, bicycling, roller skating, or even 
flying. You can rent bicycles at several places and 
take them out to the country. If you like long 
trips with other people, you can go any Tuesday 
evening to the East Potomac Bicycle House and 
join a group of kindred spirits all ready for a 
jaunt. If you prefer to have someone who knows 
the area lead you on your hikes you can, for a fee 
of a dime, go with the Wanderbirds on their 
Sunday or midweek moonlight expeditions. If 
you like to ride, there are a number of stables, 
and the horses for rent aren’t too depressing. 
Washington’s many miles of bridle paths are 
beautiful and famous. 

Flying is a sport you won’t find at most sum- 
mer towns, but you can fly as much as you like 
here. You can have the fun of sight-seeing from 
the air. You can go 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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ye tET’S VISIT HOWARD JOHNSON’S 


Your vacation takes on added pleas- 
“Ure when you include stops at 
“Howard Johnson’s."’-In these dis- 
tinctive Ice Cream Shops and Res- 
taurants, you will find delicious 
food.and refreshment to exactly suit 
» your’mood and your pocketbook. 
‘Here,zamid charming, comfortable 
surroundings, the entire family may 
félax and enjoy well prepared meals, 
luc hés’ and Rowinl:Ieiowen s Ice 
Cregin in 28, delicious flavors. 
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On main highways, throughout the 
East, from Maine to Flogida, there 
are more than 200 of these attractive 
places conveniently located for your 
pleasure and comfort. 


Look for these spotless white build- 
ings, with their gleaming orange 
roofs, as you drive along tee 

Each one is 
to complete satisfa 
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This sign along the highway is your invitation to 
good, wholesome food and refreshment, — and 
your assurance of courteous, friendly service. 
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The dining rooms of Howard Johnson's Ice Cream 
Shops and Restaurants provide the utmost in com- 
fort, beauty and restfulness for the motoring public. 


THE HOWARD JOHNSON 
IN YOUR VICINITY 


The Howard Johnson's Ice Cream Shop and 
Restaurant in your neighborhood is a local 
institution as well as a member of the en- 
tire group. It employs local people, buys 
many things in the local markets and gen- 
erally contributes to the social and bus- 
iness well-being of the community. If there 
is no Howard Johnson's near you, we will 
be glad to send you details on how one may 
be secured and the basis on which they are 
operated. Write Howard Johnson's, Dept. 
H., Quincy, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 105) out to one of the sev- 
eral near-by fields and take a course of lessons 
and learn to fly. Or, if you have a license, you 
can charter a plane at a reasonable price and 
go zipping off by yourself. 

For our friends who are gardeners, Washing- 
ton is a paradise. Not only is the city itself inter- 
esting, abounding as it does in all sorts of 
shrubs, trees, and flowers, handsome landscap- 
ing, the famous Botanic Gardens, the unbe- 
lievable rose gardens, the greenhouses main- 
tained by the Department of Agriculture, but 
Washington offers you a chance to ask all the 
questions to which none of your books have the 
answers. At the Department of Agriculture’s 
Experimental Station, the scientists seem de- 
lighted to discourse on any problem that con- 
cerns you. They will, for instance, give you the 
last word on fertilizing azaleas, how to care for 
dahlia tubers in the wintertime, how to prune 
your wistaria, or what kind of grass to grow in 
that barren corner near the woodshed! 


Tips for Travelers 


Women dress for Washington in the summer- 
time much as they dress in any other summer 
town. True, you don’t go out on the streets in 
shorts and a bra, or go shopping in slacks and 
dark glasses, but you wear appropriate clothing 
for sports, and you wear comfortable cotton and 
thin prints. And, unless you aren’t happy with- 
out them, you need not wear stockings. You 
won’t even have to worry if your summer ward- 
robe is incomplete, for Washington shops are 
excellent. The styles are the same as elsewhere, 
and salespeople are civil and helpful. 

Of course, if your summer vacation isn’t com- 
plete without a hunt for antiques, you are in the 
right place in Washington. The city is full of 
them. There are quaint shoppes where you can 
get dime-store Bristol at Cartier prices; junk 
shops where rare Dresden is piled helter-skelter 
amid old French epergnes and English luster on 
top of Queen Anne card tables or Victorian 
ladies’ chairs, so that you are sure that the out- 
rageous prices are bargains; shops where a few 
good pieces are well displayed and priced at no 
more, or less, than they should be; and always 
auction rooms where you actually do have a 
chance, especially in the summertime, of picking 
up something you may or may not need’ at 
trivial cost. Anyhow, you have endless fun 
looking around. 

Every visitor to Washington wants to go 
sight-seeing. You can go in your own car, or you 
can go on one of many conducted tours. The 
latter I always advise for newcomers, for you do 
get an accurate description ef the things you 
want to see, and are shown many things you 
might not find alone. I keep in my guest rooms 
a WPA guidebook to Washington, the best 
work I have ever seen. 

If I sound in the foregoing like a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, why, that’s how I 
feel. Washington is America’s most beautiful as 
well as one of her most historic cities. Washing- 
ton is always a joy to see—unless, perhaps, you 
have business with the Government! It is at its 
most delightful in the summertime. THE END 
For further information about Washington’s barge and 
bus trips, see Facts for Holidays, page 153. 


Visitors to the National Gallery of Art appreciate the cool comfort of its air-conditioned corridors. 
The framed paintings shown are a Thomas Gainsborough, left, and a Thomas Lawrence, right. 


The White House, having been closed to the public for almost six years, is again open to visitors. 
The oldest public structure in Washington, it was first occupied by Pres. John Adama in 1800. 


The Watergate concerts of the National Symphony Orchestra are played on a barge moored be- 
tween Arlington Memorial Bridge and the ramp of Rock Creek Parkway. Many listen in canoes. 
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Tue beautiful New ‘20th Anniversary 

Chrysler Ace, Crown and Royal Marine 

Engines bring boat owners the finest in 

safe, economical and dependable marine 

power. Designed exclusively for marine 

use, they are not assembled or converted, 

rebored or rebuilt engines. And Chrysler 

alone designs and builds the complete 

marine power unit—engine, reverse and 

reduction gears. Nation-wide parts avail- 

ability and excellent service assure boat 

owners maximum trouble-free hours of 

power boat pleasure. See your Chrysler 

Marine Engine dealer about these great 

marine engines. Marine Engine Division, 

Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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MARINE ENGINES 


“BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER” 
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BORIS DRUCKER 


Beethoven, Crosby, Debussy, Acuff—Little Joe loved them all. 


Little Joe 


by JOHN EARL SIMS 


E CALLED HIM “ Little Joe” after 

the padre at our Navy base in 
Puerto Rico. In that land of liz- 
ards—from huge ones that tear at 
anthills like steam shovels, middle- 
sized ones that refuse to get out from 
underfoot, to little ones we brush 
out of our bunks at night—Little 
Joe was the first baby chameleon 
we servicemen had seen. He was 
unbelievably tiny, with a swing- 
thread of a tail and big brown 
eyes. For a long time he remained 
a plain, anemic-looking green. 

We first noticed him perched atop 
our most prized possession, the 
radio. From his perch, he looked 
through the screenless windows to 
the breadfruit tree outside and the 
coral reefs and blue ocean beyond. It 
became his castle, his hunting ground. 

Most miraculous of all, it became 
a place of worship. For Little Joe 
loved music. 

Beethoven, Crosby, Debussy, 
Acuff—he loved them all. We had 
but to turn on the radio and wait. In 
afew seconds out he would pop from 
his bachelor quarters beneath. Al- 
most invariably selecting the same 
spot, he would settle down, cock his 
head in a listening attitude and close 
his eyes in ecstasy. 

At first there was much conjecture 
among us as to the reason for this re- 
peated action. Jack offered a theory 
of vibrations. ‘ Catfish”’ maintained 
that such music as we tuned in at- 
tracted insects, and Little Joe came 
out to reap the harvest. “The Blot- 
ter” said that Little Joe was a toper. 
He swore that whenever he ap- 
proached the rum jug (kept in the 
corner for mosquito bites), he could 


see Little Joe’s eyes peeking over the 
top of the radio in avid anticipation 
of alcoholic sweat drops from a glass. 
But we all agreed we had the only 
music-loving chameleon in history. 
He always was meticulously 
groomed. He grew so fast that we 
wondered if he had an elastic skin. 
Once we came upon him in the proc- 
ess of changing. The old skin was 
drooping about his hind legs like a 
tiny suit of long underwear. He ac- 
tually seemed embarrassed. If he 
ever changed hides again, he did it 
in the privacy of his own quarters. 
And then one day I noticed that 
he had changed color for the first 
time—to a deep chocolate brown. 
And he was extremely nervous. He 
kept looking out of the window and 
switching his tail like a small whip. 
Perched on the trunk of the bread- 
fruit tree was another chameleon. 
He was larger than Little Joe, and of 
a much heavier build. He was also 
a clown. He kept blowing out his 
throat into a little dull red balloon. 
At the same time he would do a series 
of quick push-ups. He seemed to be 
inviting Little Joe to come out and 
join in the fun. And Little Joe went. 
He made straight for the breadfruit 
tree. We watched fearfully as he 
ran up the trunk, because he had 
never been with other chameleons. 
There was no cause for alarm. He 
was received with open arms and to- 
gether the two chameleons disap- 

peared among the green branches. 
Suddenly we realized what we had 
never suspected earlier. Little Joe 
had succumbed to the music that 
“passeth understanding.” And if 
he ever returned to us, we would 
have to call him “ Little Josephine.” 
THE END 
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CRUISE in seagoing luxury, Commodore, in the 
finest of all cruisers—new Chris-Craft 46-footer 
with Flying Bridge. World’s greatest value .. . twin 
screws ... speeds to 24 m.p.h. ... sleeps 4 couples. 


ENJOY evenings, week-ends, vacations aboard a 
new Chris-Craft 23-footer—world’s lowest priced 
express cruiser. Fast as a flash—29 m.p.h., 2 
berths . . . big cockpit. Early deliveries, too. 


TAKE a tip from thousands of Chris-Craft owners 
—buy an all-purpose 22-ft. Sportsman! The finest 
utility boat afloat! Room for family and friends 

. . speeds to 33 m.p.h. Good delivery, too! 


THRILL to every ride in your new 16-ft. Chris-Craft 
Rocket. Speeds to 36 m.p.h. . .. a dream to drive 

. easy on fuel. Tab this boat for your young- 
timers. Immediate delivery from many dealers. 


Command your new Chris-Craft ... NOW! 


See your nearest Chris-Craft Dealer now! Remember, you don’t even 
need a driver’s license to command a beautiful new Chris-Craft Run- 
about, Sportsman, Express Cruiser or Cruiser. 


DELIVERIES? Your dealer can set an early date for you on some of the 
models shown here if you buy now. Don’t delay. See him today! 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR 








AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


V Safer than cash 

V Promptly refunded if lost or stolen 

V Spendable anywhere 

V Good until used 

¥ No identification needed except your signature 
¥ Cost only 75¢ per $100. ($50 or less—40¢) 


SOLD AT BANKS, PRINCIPAL RAILWAY EXPRESS AND 
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CROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


WITH YOUR CAR ABOARD! 
Save 240 miles driving East or 
West... Relax and have fun 
on the Million Dollar Luxury 
Liner S. S. MILWAUKEE 


STRETCH OUT ON A 


SUN-LOAFER 


TRADE MARK 
It’s NEW! Get your suntan in | 
comfort ... on the new SUN- 
LOAFER! It’s spongy soft . . . cush- 


ioned by U. S. Koylon Foam ... cov- 
ered by weather-proof plastic leather- 
cloth. It keeps you clean ... plenty of 
stretch-out room, size 72° by 24”. It’s 
handy...has pillow- pockets for 
towel, sun ‘oil, glasses, etc. Rolls into 
small easy-to-carry | we with 
handle. It’s smart. 


s Bay colors in- 
Sang green, ~ blue. Just the 
thing for deck or dock... beach or 


backyard! Price $22.50. Order today! 





r—~—- SEND COUPON! --—~—-+ 
| ETTL MFG.CO.,218 Locust St., Toledo 4,0. | Newest, finest liner on the Great Lakes, 
| Please send me....SUN-LOAFER(S) at | You'll enjoy a voyage usually found only 
| £72: 50 reen (ied poste aid oo oe cates lngeaped: | on a deluxe ocean cruise! Dancing—movies 
—deck games — excellent meals. Rates 
: money order. (In Ohic ‘add 3% sales tax.) isingly low, Write for ill 
Pel ccncnamininnndiatitencdahimnimatuiininien 
| Add | Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company 
| ugceeeee eer emmerinrns meee | 601 East Erie Street Milwaukee, 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO LONDON 


(Continued from Page 29) 


and the National Gallery opened on 
Trafalgar Square, the inadequate 
and incomplete London version of 
the Place de la Concorde. At South 
Kensington there was created a great 
group of museums and the great 
Albert Hall and, less useful and, 
many thought, less ornamental, the 
Albert Memorial. ““ Who,” the Minis- 
ter was asked in the House of Com- 
mons, “is responsible for removing 
the scaffolding from the Albert Me- 
morial?”’ And at long last, London 
got its university. 

From the Londoner’s point of 
view, the new “Board schools” that 
taught the “three R’s” and civilized 
living to the London children were 
probably more important. The tall 
brick school buildings were, as 
Holmes pointed out to Watson, 
“lighthouses” and deserve some of 
the credit for the rapid improvement 
in the manners, cleanliness and 
literacy of the boys and girls—and 
adults—of London. 

Another lighthouse was the Read- 
ing Room of the British Museum. 
From all over the world scholars, 
cranks and mere victims of curiosity 
came to read in “the B.M.” It was 
the Museum’s boast to serve every- 





body, and the British taxpayer pro- 
vided facilities for literary prepara- 
tion to overthrow all empires, in- 
cluding the British. Here Marx and 
Mazzini, Kropotkin and Lenin 
worked. So it was natural that it 
was in London that Trotsky came to 
know Lenin, and there that the Bol- 
shevik party took shape. In those 
complacent days, Londoners could 
ignore such threats to the status quo. 

London was now richer than ever. 
It was becoming “splendid” in the 
fashion of newer cities. There were 
new streets like Kingsway and, a 
little later, old streets remade, like 
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PISTON RINGS 


Every car someday is sure to need 
new piston rings. When yours does 
ask your repairman for Leak-Proof. 


eed 1. Keep oil down 

2. Keep power up 
3. Give smooth, new 

motor operation 

4. Give longer life 
This means when your repairman installs these rings, 
he is backed up by a guarantee of satisfactory piston 
ting performance for 10,000 miles or one year, which- 
ever occurs first, under the terms and conditions of 


the McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof Piston Ring Replace- 
ment and Labor Guarantee available upon request. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS 


Carry your long luggage 
the TOP-O-CAR way 
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No need to tie lug- 
gage on the side of your 

Put it 
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To a PEERLESS 
ALL THER TOP 
©’ CARRIER in use is a simple, quick operation. All 


you need do is wrap the chain around each end of 
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Write for information and 
prices. If your dealer —_ t 
suppl 3 use coupon 
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0 8S per pair. pper. Noe OLD. s 
please. 


PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 
Mfrs. of Peerless Tire Chains 
Winona, Minnesota 


Peerless Chain Co., 
Dept. H2, Winona, "Minn. 


for which please ship 
pair PEERLESS TOP 0’ 
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Driving delays and messy road- 
side tire resulting from 
punctures or slow leaks will be a 
thing of the past when you own 
a TireX. When flats occur, simply 
connect your TireX to the tire 
valve, turn the handle and u 
comes your tire in sonsnde—iiien 
with amazing CO; pressure. TireX 
inflates 3 average size tires—can 
be refilled at small cost—lasts a 
lifetime! 


Puts Out Fires, Too! 


Blazing oil, gasoline and other 
fires are smothered quickly by 
clean, harmless CO, which cuts 
off the oxygen. No epteteous 
be without a TireX 


$495 


If not yet available at your service sta- 
tion, accessory store or car dealer, send 
$4.95 to: 


[ BREAKSIONE & CO. 


' 2185 West Harrison St., Chicago 32, Minois 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSURE DEVICES 








SOMETHING NEW For YOUR CAR 


IN LIFETIME, STREAMLINED CHROME 






Completely modern dash humidor, 
the AUTO-magic is designed for 
your driving safety and pleasure. 
Just pull the drawer and out comes 
one lighted cigarette at a time! 
Your eyes stay on the road, no ac- 
cidents from blinding flares. Easy 
to install. Fits lush on dash. Beauti- 
ful in appearance. All your friends 





$s 20 
wonneTtES 





will want one. ideal $ 95 
car owner gift. 
Guaranteed... ONLY EA. 


@ if unable to obtain from your 
@ dealer we will send postpaid 
@ for $4.95—Check or Money Order 


GEORGE T. FRANCK CO., Un 
SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 














Regent Street. A last effort had been 
made to tidy up local government by 
creating (under the London County 
Council) twenty-eight boroughs. 
After the first World War, the 
forces that had made London a little 
behind the times changed their di- 
rection.’ It was now the industrial 


cities of the north that were stagnat- |, E; 


ing and it was round London that 
the new industries, plastics, light 
engineering and the like, were con- 





centrated. It was significant when 
the Ford plant was moved from 
Manchester to a new site on the out- 
skirts of London. By the time the 
second World War came, London 
held a fifth to a sixth of England’s 
population and was nearly as great 
a centre of manufacturing as of com- 
merce and allied services. 

This new London, of cosmetic fac- 
tories on the Great West Road and a 
general levelling (up and down) toa 
general mediocrity, was not to 
everybody’s taste. Like the “im- 
provements” that removed odd 
corners and gave a new glitter to 
central London, the chahges seemed 
to be depriving London) of its char- 
acter. And the Londoners too. Were 
these young men and women dressed 
alike, imitating American slang, 
crowding the ‘ Palais de Danse” and 
the tracks where dogs chased the 
electric hare, worthy of the name of 
Cockney? They might still have the 
Cockney vowels, but they now care- 
fully held on to their aitches. The 
language of Billingsgate porters and 
Thames watermen was purified up to 
movie standards. Londoners and 
the newer parts of London were now 
made on the assembly line. Or so the 
pessimists thought. But darkness 
was coming for all London. And the 
pessimists were wrong. 

All -through the 19th Century 
the “white collar” classes and jobs 
had grown and even in the new in- 
dustrial 20th Century London was 
far more middle-class than Man- 
chester. London became a home to 
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an increasingly numerous class of 
British exiles. Old Civil Servants, 
retired army officers, miners from 
Australia, tea planters from Assam, 
cattlemen from Alberta, men of all 
classes and types, with no close con- 
nections with any other part of the 
country, found in London a tempo- 
rary or permanent place to live. And, 
of course, London was the-favourite 
pleasure ground of idle young men 
with money or with borrowing 
powers, the young men of Mr. 
Wodehouse and Mr. Waugh. It was 
the battleground, too, of another 
type, the ambitious young lawyer or 
doctor hunting the “glittering 
prizes” that London alone offered. 
Young men from provincial England 
like the future Lord Birkenhead or 
Arnold Bennett, or,young men from 
Dublin like Oscar Wilde and Ber- 
nard Shaw and Alfred Harmsworth, 
who was to be Lord Northcliffe. 

In other ways, twentieth-century 
London was now more the capital 
than ever. Its new cheap newspapers 


| sold in millions all over the country. 


Book publishing, the stage, then the 
movies, had headquarters in London. 


National Rituals 


The great national rituals were, 
for the most part, performed in or 
around London. There were corona- 
tions and royal jubilees. There was 
the university boat race, an excuse 
for warm partisanship to hundreds 
of thousands who knew nothing 
about either Oxford or Cambridge. 
There were spectacles like the tennis 
championships at Wimbledon, or the 
Eton and Harrow cricket match at 
Lords, or the university rugger match 
at Twickenham. More of a real 
national festival was the Association 
Cup Final (soccer), always played in 
London even if both teams came 
from elsewhere. 

And there was the greatest of 
horse races. Out to Epsom Downs 
every year poured hundreds of thou- 
sands of Londoners of all classes, to 
see the horses, the king, the crowds, 
all for nothing. It was after seeing 
the Derby that Bismarck decided 
there would be no revolution in Eng- 
land for, as Chesterton was to put 
it, “the English worker is less in- 
terested in the equality of men than 
in the inequality of horses.” 

London could not have kept on 
growing if a new way of moving its 
people and its goods had not been in- 
vented. This was the first great city 
to have its development made pos- 
sible and controlled by railways. 
Buses came into use (from Paris) and 
London is still the greatest centre of 
buses in the world. The great red- 
topped, double-decked buses can be 
impressive as well as totally infur- 
iating when they are lined up, by 
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fifties and more, in some of the most 
solid traffic jams in the world. 

But traffic problems were still a 
limitation on growth and the so- 
lution (if it is one) was to go under- 
ground. 

The first “ Underground,” the old 
Metropolitan Railway, was opened 
in 1863 and every decade since that 
date has seen a new extension of the 
labyrinthine underground system. 
It is now by far the largest, most 


The new settlements did not have 
the deep roots of the old. It was 
shown in their shopping centres, as it 
was in their brand-new churches and 
schools and traditionless sports 
grounds. There, in a fine jumble of 
imitative architecture, was the 
brand new medieval public house, 
owned by a distant brewery com- 
pany; there the Queen Anne branch 
of a great chain bank; there the 
Tudor chain grocery; there the really 
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complicated and indispensable and 
efficient, as well as the oldest under- 
ground system in the world. And it is 
an underground, not a mere subway 
cut in the convenient rock. The 
“Tube” was to be a godsend during 
the blitz, but it is, perhaps, not an 
unmixed blessing. London has an- 
swered the new problem of urban 
planning simply by extending the 
Tube into open country. A new exten- 
sion was the first big new public work 
undertaken in London after the war. 

So London continues to sprawl; 
more of England’s green and pleas- 
ant acres are eaten up; and a typ- 
ist living at Cockfosters finds a lot 
of her pay has gone in tube fares if 
she works in The City or the West 
End—for there is no simple five or 
ten cent fare regardless of the dis- 
tance travelled. 

This is not the only drawback to 
the extension of London into all the 
neighbouring counties. Between the 
two wars, its borders were circled by 
the same type of new settlement. 
The change to new houses, to fresher 
air, was not all for the better. For 
the old boroughs and parishes were 
often real communities. They had 
their life and traditions and friendly 
associations. To tens of thousands of 
Londoners the centre of the great 
city was not Piccadilly Circus or the 
Bank, but perhaps the City Road 
or Hammersmith Broadway or the 
Angel; the height of social ambition 
to shine not in Pall Mall but to 
“knock them in the Old Kent Road.” 

It was as a good Londoner that 
long before the recent war Mr. Herb- 
ert Morrison cut short a parliamen- 
tary exhibition of verbal jugglery 
with the remark: “I’m not from Ox- 
ford, I'm from ’Oxton.” 








more traditional front of the red- 
and-gold “five-and-ten.” And _ all 
were run by managers, not owners, 
just as the customers for the most 
part worked twenty or more miles 
away. 

It was a long remove from the 
days when Johnson’s friend, Hugo 
Meynell, could say, “The chief ad- 
vantage of London is that a man is 
always so near his burrow.” It was 
not easy to attribute to Perivale or 
Wembley the coherence and local 
pride of Stepney or Battersea, or 
even the confused loyalties revealed 
in the public-house song that begins: 
“T’m a Brixton woman, but I’m 
living with a Croydon man.” 

But just as before 1939 there were 
plenty of misguided sceptics about 
the national, city and local loyalties 
of the Londoners of all areas, so new 
community roots may be sinking 
and growing every day. Even in the 
great new housing settlements, senti- 
mental memories may now be cling- 
ing round the most bogus inns. For 
the Londoner’s devotion to his city is 
often ironical and facetious; it is part 
of his traditional role to be a jester 
about serious things and the great- 
ness of his city is too old, too obvious 
to need insisting on. But at times he 
does insist, as did that exiled Cock- 
ney who rushed to join the Canadian 
army in 1914. He was asked his 
birthplace and replied: ‘ London.” 

“London, Ontario?” 

“No, London, all the bloody 
world.” 

So all true Londoners think, even 
if it is only in a great crisis that they 
feel called on to say sO. THE END 
For information about travel to England, 


passport requirements, what to take, see 
Facts for Holidays, page 153. 
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pink gold filled. 
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FLEET STREET 
(Continued from Page 61) 


If newspaper influence were com- 
mensurate with sales, the present 
Labour Government would not be 
in power, for the weight was heavily 
against it at the last election. Prob- 
ably the British press had more real 
influence when a family of great 
newspapers, each representing au- 
thentic local opinion, was spread 
over the provinces. Many remain— 
the ‘“ Manchester Guardian,” “ York- 
shire Post,” “Scotsman,” “Glasgow 
Herald” and others, national assets 
in their sturdy independence. But 
the trend is for their like to be re- 
placed or fed by syndicated news 
and views piped from London. 


Lords of the Press 


Who are the press magnates about 
whose coronets the lightning plays? 
Lord Kemsley is the lord most of 
the fuss is about. He is chairman 
(with a controlling interest) in Kems- 
ley Newspapers, Ltd. (capital: £9,- 
250,000), owning directly or through 
subsidiaries an empire of twenty- 
five newspapers scattered through- 
out England, Scotland and Wales. 
His brother, Lord Camrose, owns 
the “ Daily Telegraph,” and is chair- 
man of Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 
publishers of over 150 periodicals, 
from “Comic Cuts” to “World 
Digest.” He has his paper mills and 
his ink works too. Both Kemsley 
and Camrose are businessmen, avoid- 
ing the spotlight, but Kemsley’s 
papers lately have groaned under 
“must” articles on strictly Tory 
Party lines by the boss, and Camrose 
likes it to be known that he exercises 
editorial control of the “Telegraph.” 

Lord Rothermere is chairman of 
the Daily Mail & General Trust 
and Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 
which own or control nineteen news- 
papers and have a substantial in- 
terest in three others. He has a 
family relationship to another bunch 
of five. The present Rothermere 
holding in this compendious outfit is 
obscure and the personal influence 
seems not what it was in the day of 
the present lord’s father. 

Lord Beaverbrook is such an ir- 
repressible public character that he 
seems to the public the most signifi- 
cant newspaper owner, but he con- 
trols and has the main interest in a 
modest three—one morning, one 
evening and one Sunday. Latterly 
he is “retired” and political direc- 
tion is turned over to an office 
policy board, but a telephone, his 
photograph and the presence of his 
son Max keep the board on the rails. 

The “Daily Herald” had its own 
lord until he died a year ago. The 
“Herald” is published by Odhams 


Press, Ltd., of which Lord Sou:h- 
wood was chairman. Odhams, whi-h 
also put out the Sunday “Peop!.” 
and a handful of periodicals, have 5] 
per cent of “ Herald” shares, the rst 
being held by trade-union trustevs, 
Odhams have business control })::t 
no say in policy. 

Lord Layton has the working con- 
trol of the “ News Chronicle,” which 
together with the “Star,” is owned 
by the Cadbury family. | 

Lord Iliffe, associate of Camrose 
has emerged from “retirement” in 
control of three newspapers. T)ie 
“Observer” is owned by a trust, of 
which Lord Astor is chairman. 

The severest critics of these lords 
concede that their big-business era 
has raised the standard of life, 
socially and economically, for jour- 
nalists whose jobs have not disap- 
peared. But this question persists: Is 
the ideal of democracy (a community 
of informed and responsible citizens) 
compatible with the restriction of 
viewpoints involved in a monop- 
olistic organization directed by pri- 
vate persons, however well inten- 
tioned they may be? What can be 
done about that is not yet clear. The 
first man who suggests State control 
will be burned at the stake. This is 
still the country of Defoe, Cobbett 
and Wilkes. 

The British press is “free” —but 
there are limitations. Libel laws are 
heavy and tricky, and public stand- 
ards of behaviour are adamant. 
No graveside interviews, no lively 
stories of agony or grief. No scoop 
pictures of the bloodstain, definitely. 
No Nuremberg death pictures. 

Such peculiarities might confuse 
foreign journalists, but they arise 
from a different evaluation and 
treatment of news according with 
the British character. Nothing can 
be done about that. THE END 
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This is no ordinary “Sunday” 
bag, but a real golf bag that 
has everything except weight! 
There’s ample roam for 15 
clubs, without scuffing grips 
. « » generous shoe pocket, ball 
pocket, padded strap, divided 
top, plus an all-purpose hood 
to protect your clubs. The 
heavy-duck hood comes in 
handy for a “shag bag.” 
You'll find the convenience 
and amazingly light-weight 
comfort of the Burke Deluxe 
Balanced Golf Bag a real joy. 
The special Balancing rod pre- 
vents the bag from sagging ... 
the clubs from spilling out. 
It distributes the weight prop- 
erly so that this roomy bag is 
surprisingly. light and easy to 
carry. You'll be far less tired 
. have more zip and zest for 
the game. Carefree golfing . . . 
it’s in the bag! Buy Burke. 
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-THE G.I.’s CALLED 
IT ‘BROOKLYN- 
ON-THE-THAMES”’ 
(Continued from Page 99) 


top-ranking British thespians and 
our own Lunt and Fontanne, Ben 
Lyon and Bebe Daniels, 

Also within walking distance of 
Trafalgar Square—past Bush House, 
with its American banks and busi- 
ness houses—was the ancient City, 
with its newspaper and banking 
districts, its Temple Bar Courts, the 
ruins of St. Clement Danes and 
St. Bride’s, and stately St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, miraculously little dam- 





























aged in the blitz. The Americans 
wandered down into The City to see 
those historic places, and to visit 
the famous old pubs of the Fleet 
Street newspaper district—the 
Cheshire Cheese, where the parrot 
in the corner was forever frightening 
chance visitors with his raucous 
“Bombs falling!” . the Cock, 
which in addition to ale and bitter 
beer usually had a rare delicacy to 
offer—tomato juice . . the Cog- 
ers, around the corner on Salisbury 
Court, where Australian airmen 
drank and made eyes at the pub- 
keeper’s pretty daughter . . . the 
Old Bell, a favorite of Fleet Street’s 
reporters and editors .°. . and the 
King and Keys, where you could 
usually find a handful of American 
correspondents playing the penny 
pin-ball machine. 

There was another little pub down 
in The City. Only a handful of 
sight-seeing soldiers, exploring the 


narrow, winding streets through the | 


bomb ruins, ever discovered it— but 
probably no place in England better 
exemplified the close relationships 
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~ CONCORD SHOES, Mitwasikee 1, Wis. 





America’s 
Outstanding Golf Shoe Value! 


Order by Mail—Immediate Delivery 


Not even in the most exclusive stores 
can you find such exceptional values 
as these CONCORD “Golfers’’. 
Smartly styled and expertly crafted 
of top-quality, supple, durable lea- 
thers—only CONCORD “Golfers” 
have ALL these distinctive features: 
e Hand Sewn Vamp 


@ Moisture-Proof Du-Flex Soles 
They Won't curl 

e Removable “Turf Hugger” 
Spikes Bases set in rub 

@ Nail-less construction 

@ Built-in Resilient Air Cushion 
and Arch Support 

@ Quality assured by 45 years 
of fine shoe making 


Order Model H-14 today. State exact shoe size 
and width. Available NOW in sizes g 
6to 12,A to E. Add 25c for mailing. 12.50 
Also send for illustrated literature 
on other fine dress shoes. 














It’s one of the many fascinating hand 
guns described in the colorful folder, 
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*The name ‘‘Levi’s’” is registered in the U. 8. Patent Of- 


which developed all over the United 
Kingdom . between the Americans 
and the English during the war. It 
was a musty little place in Printing 
House Lane, just.a twist and a turn 
from Blackfriars Bridge and the 
Embankment, It was called the 
Lamb and Lark, and it was operated 
by a Cockney couple named: Alf and 
Gertie Storey. A small unit of Amer- 
ican soldiers moved into a neigh- 
boring building, far off the Army’s 
beaten path, late in 1942, and within 
a few weeks were virtually adopted 
by the Storeys. The genial Cockney 
couple became foster parents, con- 
fidants, bankers and drinking com- 
panions to the G.I.’s. When a soldier 
lost a button or earned a new stripe, 
he would hand his blouse across the 
bar to Gertie Storey. When a soldier 
went broke, Alf was always good for 
a touch. And when the Storeys lost 
their six-year-old Airedale, the Amer- 
icans on payday raised $100 and 
bought an Airedale pup with a mile- 
long pedigree which they handed 
unceremoniously across the Lamb 
and Lark bar. By mid-1944, the 





Storeys were exchanging letters with 
the parents in America of a score 
of their new customers. 

That was far from unique. In- 
deed, it was typical of hundreds of 
pubs and other places in the British 
Isles where the Americans learned 
to know the real English. It was the 
sort of relationship that was re- 
sponsible, some time after D Day, for 
American soldiers then on the con- 
tinent writing 1,400,000 letters a 
week to civilian friends in England— 
and for such messages as the letter 
which appeared in the London 
“Daily Telegraph” over the signa- 
tures of half a dozen homeward- 
bound Yanks: 

“If we forget Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s and the rest .°. . we 
always will remember the kindness 
that the English people showed to 


meets and beats big time 
competition » even in price! _ 


compare them all ( 


and you'll choose 


PENNSYLVANIA 


This new kind of basketball is the greatest improve- 
ment since valve-inflation. It ‘“‘feels’’ better than the 
conventional ball for the pebble grain is more pro- 
nounced, permitting more accurate dribbling, passing 
and shooting. 

Covered with PERMAHYDE, the sensational one 
piece molded cover developed by PENNSYLVANIA, 
there is no bulky lacing to throw the ball into a bad 
bounce when you’re racing down the floor. See it and 
price it and get a surprise! For though it plays better 
indoors and wears three times longer outdoors, it costs 
less than conventional balls of equal quality. A stand- 
out value in outstanding stores everywhere. 











One of a line including FOOTBALLS, SOCCER BALLS, TENNIS BALLS, VOLLEY 
BALLS, SOFT BALLS, WATER POLO, PLAYGROUND AND HAND BALLS, 
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Mrs. Helen D'Eath, center, recently chosen National Trailer Parks Queen, 
flanked by runners-up Mrs. Gwen Cherry, left, and Mrs. Sally Clark. 


.«. “AND IN ECONOMICAL LIVING, TOO”, say these 
three smart young matrons who enjoy family living in mod- 
ern trailer coaches and enthusiastically recommend this 
zestful way of life. 


YOU, TOO would find a modern trailer coach an adventure 
in smart living! One modest investment—in a coach made by 
a T. C. M. A. member—brings you every facility of a tastefully 
furnished, well insulated three-room home... a complete 
home, equipped for gracious living, or for travel or vacations. 


SEEING the luxury and convenience of the modern coaches 
listed below will amaze you... OWNING ONE can bring you 
the years of comfort and satisfaction built in by T.C. M.A. 
members. Look for the T.C. M. A. Seal when you buy! 


WRITE TODAY for free,4%64-page “1947 Trailer 
Coach Yearbook”. Packed with articles on trailer- 
ing and details about latest T. C. M. A. Coaches. 


TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURING ASSN. 


DEPT. 710, 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Typical of smart, modern parks is “SOUTHWARD HO" at St. Petersburg, Fla, 
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Islands in Fact and Fiction 





by David Shulman 


Islands in fact and fiction are the refuges of exiles, the hiding places 
for treasures and the homes of castaways. Some are as romantic as the 
South Seas and others as dreary as the Aleutians. They have hit the 
headlines via invasions and atom-bomb tests. They have served as the 
bases for penal colonies and penitentiaries, the nesting grounds of © 
penguins and boobies, and the bedrock of skyscrapers and hotels. 

How much do you know about islands? Below is a set of questions 
about them and for each correct answer you can give yourself one 
point, except where otherwise directed. That makes 26 equal to 100 
per cent; if you don’t make it, be well satisfied with a total of 20 to 
23; 15 or less means you're ignorant about islands. 





1. What island is known as (a) The Ii. What was the name of the 
Pearl on India’s Brow, (b) The island called ideal by Sir 
Isle of Saints, (c) The Tight Thomas More? 

Little Isle? (1 point for each.) 
12. What Canadian city is known 
2. What island on the Pacific coast as the Island City? 

figured in marathon swimming? 

13. On what island was the famous 

3. What island is a clearinghouse Labyrinth constructed? 


for immigrants? 


4. What island is the breeding 
ground of tailless cats? 


14, What is the large island south 
of the Straits of Magellan? 


15. What islands off the north 
coast of Scotland are noted 
for their ponies? 


5. To what island was Captain 
Dreyfus condemned? 


6. With what island is the Nordhoff 4g. Can you name the three is- 
and Hall book ‘‘ Mutiny on the lands off the coast of France 
Bounty” associated ? that are associated with cows? 


1 point f I , 
7. On what island does the Statue a ee 


of Liberty stand? 47. From what island in the West 


. ¥ Indies does asphalt come? 
8. What imaginary island did Ana- 


tole France describe in a novel 48. On what islands did French 
of that name? novelist Victor Hugo spend 


years in exile? 


®. What island is known for its 
mysterious monoliths? 19. Name two islands that are 


not islands. (1 point for each.) 


16. On what island was Napoleon 
born? On what island did ,he 
die? (1 point for each answer.) 


20. Where are the islands of 
Langerhans? 
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Benediction Mass on the Feast Day of Sainte-Anne is celebrated be- _ chapel, built to Sainte-Anne, in 1650 by grateful Breton sailors for their 
fore the twin-towered Romanesque basilica on the site of original rescue in St. Lawrence gale. Redemptorist Fathers have charge of shrine. 


Ste-Anne de Deaupré 


THE AMERICAN LOURDES AT QUEBEC 
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A Canadian from Ottawa hopes for miracle bringing freedom from wheel chair. 
With his parents, he is greeted by Brother Bruno of Ste.-Anne de Beaupré. 





An American, disabled for seventeen years, is brought from Massachusetts by 
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Actual shrine is statue of Sainte-Anne in north transept of church. 





friend. About half of the 500,000 visitors to shrine each summer are Americans. Devout suppliants kneel at base where many have left their crutches. 


by MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL and SIDNEY W. DEAN 


I JULY all roads in Quebec lead to Ste.-Anne 
de Beaupré, twenty-three miles east of 
Quebec City. Thirty thousand persons usually 
come there to celebrate the Feast Day of Ste.- 
Anne on July twenty-sixth, at her shrine beside 
the St. Lawrence River. Half a million may go 
there before the summer ends. 

Many of these 500,000 persons will be sick or 
crippled or otherwise physically afflicted. Some 
may approach the shrine on hands and knees. 


The belief that Saint Anne, mother of the Virgin 
Mary, will intercede with God for such sufferers 
has made the Beaupré shrine the most famous 
in North America. 

Ste.-Anne de Beaupré has been called “the 
American Lourdes.” Actually Ste.-Anne de 
Beaupré’s reputation for miracles is 200 years 
older than that of Lourdes, in France, to which 
the sick resorted after the visions of Bernadette 
in 1858. Breton sailors, about 1650, built a small 


HOLIDAY / JULY 


Canadien chapel to thank Ste.-Anne for saving 
them in a St. Lawrence gale. Tradition says 
that Louis Guimant, crippled by rheumatism, 


_piously laid three foundation stones. As he 


straightened his aching back, all pain and stiff- 
ness vanished. Ste.-Anne de Beaupré had 
worked her first miracle. So the tale ends. 
Equally sudden and inexplicable cures have 
been ascribed to her ever since by pilgrims who 
asked healing for themselves or for those they 
loved. In almost three hundred years Ste.- 
Anne’s simple votive chapel has grown into a 
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Shrine of Scala Santa at Ste.-Anne de Beaupré contains the twenty-eight holy steps which the pilgrims 
ascend painfully and prayerfully on their knees. Some walk all the way to the shrine in their bare feet. 


This stairway is the first American copy of the steps which Jesus ascended to meet Pilate. Reputation 
of Ste.-Anne de Beaupré for miraculous cures is 200 years older than that of the shrine at Lourdes, France. 
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twin-towered Romanesque basilica, and now 
has monasteries, convents, schools, a sanato- 
rium, a Scala Santa and a miraculous fountain. 

The Redemptorist Fathers have charge of the 
shrine. Fifty per cent of its visitors hail from 
the United States. Twenty-five per cent of those 
welcomed are non-Catholic. Many come only 
to look, but more come to pray. Some, including 
the partially crippled, come on foot from Quebec 
City. One woman of wealth and social position 
walked even farther, going in bare feet to Ste.- 
Anne’s from Trois-Riviéres, more than a hun- 
dred miles. 

Ste.-Anne’s Feast Day has established pic- 
turesque pageantry from the Middle Ages of 
Faith asan American folkway. A candlelight pa- 
rade of five thousand singing pilgrims marches 
four abreast for devotions before the Stations 
of the Cross, set on a winding hillside path. 


In Quest of Miracles 


The marchers themselves soon are lost in the 
shadows of the maple grove, but the candle 
flames, behind their tinted corolla-shaped paper 
shades, look like an advancing line of shining 
lilies. As the sacred chant drifts through the 
still night air, spectators join in the exultant 
refrain: “ Laudate! Laudate! Laudate Annam!” 

Pilgrims of all types and needs take over the 
shrine on July twenty-seventh. A woman lead- 
ing a blind boy walks up the hill in her stocking 
feet, which are cut by sharp gravel; at each of 
the life-size bronzes depicting the Savior’s Pas- 
sion she pauses to pray that her son may see 
again. Rheumatically stooped and toilworn 
elderly men kneel in the quaint, primitive 
replica of the original shrine, seemingly feeling 
more at ease there than in the vast basilica with 
its mosaic ceiling and golden altar. Young girls 
wear out nylons as they climb, painfully and 
prayerfully, the twenty-eight steps of the Scala 
Santa on their knees. This stairway is the first 
American copy of the stairway which Jesus 
ascended to meet Pilate, and which was taken 
from Jerusalem to Rome. 

Men, women and children with clasped hands 
and yearning faces kneel at the foot of the 
miraculous statue in the north transept. Ste.- 
Anne, eight feet tall, carved in oak which has 
been beautifully painted, and carrying in her 
right arm the child Mary, smiles down on all. 

Most moving ceremony is the Blessing of the 
Sick. All sufferers in wheel chairs, on crutches 
and on stretchers are helped to a specially con- 
structed ramp close to the sanatorium, where 
many of them have been receiving medical and 
nursing care. 

Though thousands of petitioners are not 
helped, and some seem bitter, most of them 
continue to hope. Other pilgrims testify that, 
praise to good Ste.-Anne, they can discard their 
crutches, canes, braces, plaster casts, trusses, 
rolls of bandage, spectacles or arch supports. 

The Saint has no religious favorites. A rheu- 
matic cripple, who recently made one of the 
quickest and completest recoveries recorded, 
was asked his name. That pilgrim answered 
with a fine Scots burr: “I am Dougall Mac- 
Dougall an’ I come fra’ Nova Scotia. It’s no’ 
your kirk to which Ay ha’ been gaein’, but, mon, 
Ay gang there the noo’!” THE END 
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YOU MEET THE REAL AMERICA 
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PACKABLE! 
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FLIP-IT, Inc. 


23, WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK-3, N.Y 
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That fish bites man on occasion is usually news to tyro anglers. 


Get Back 
Home Alive 


by HENRY F. PRINGLE 


E FILES of insurance companies 
bulge with doleful stories about 
people who injure themselves while 
on vacations. To be more accurate, 
some of the stories aren’t doleful at 
all—except to the victims. For in- 
stance, a policyholder of one of the 
large insurance companies, relaxing 
in the country, went to a ball game 
and became so absorbed that his 
mouth fell open. At that moment a 
foul ball came his way, directly 
into his mouth, and injured his jaw 
and teeth. 

Another policyholder reported 
that he was riding horseback. He 
fell from the horse, which thereupon 
sat on his stomach. A weirder acci- 
dent with a horse was suffered by a 
New York physician on a hunting 
trip in North Carolina. He was rid- 
ing in a two-wheel cart behind which 
he had tied the saddle horse he 
planned to ride later. The doctor did 
no further riding or hunting on this 
trip, though. The saddle horse 


Illustrations by Rudy Pott 





stepped on a plank which had been 
left lying on the road. It flew up and 
struck the animal in the belly. Panic- 
stricken, the horse leaped convul- 
sively and landed in the cart, with 
results that put the doctor in bed. 

A large number of accidents, some 
fatal, will happen this summer to 
people on their vacations. There will 
be more during the next winter. The 
United States Public Health Service 
urged not long ago that people start- 
ing on vacations include in their bag- 
gage bandages, adhesive plaster, 
sterile gauze and other first-aid sup- 
plies. Most of them would not be 
needed if people would take mod- 
erate precautions. 

Vacation mishaps are usually due 
to the fact that the victims are in 
alien surroundings—the city man in 
the country; the country man in the 
city. Both are more or less confused 
by the unfamiliarity of their setting. 
They do not know precisely how to 
protect themselves from the common 
dangers of day-to-day life. 

The man or woman who gets hurt 
is the one who tries to do too much, 
who is reckless, who assumes that 





Here you will find: all the 
famous waters that are avail- 
able in Europe or America— 
sodium, saline, calcium and 
iron—for your enjoyment of 


MAGICAL WATERS 
MIRACLE BATHS 


America’s foremost all year spa 
lures thousands who would en- 
joy a Health Holiday, coupled 
with every outdoor and indoor 
sport and recreation. Amer- 
ican plan summer rates, for 
rooms with private bath from 
$35 to $65. Write Eppley 
Hotels Company, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, for holiday 
literature and the book “New 
Hearts Awaits You.” 
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@ NEW .. STYLISH . . PRACTICAL 
@ FULL-LENGTH SHOULDER STRAPS 
© SIZES for MOTHER and DAUGHTER 


Beauty and long service are combined in 
these genuine cowhide bags. The larger 
one is 8 x 9% inches... the 


smaller one, 442 x 6 inches. 

Ideal for casual or sports- 12 60 

wear. Sent Postpaid For — 
__ SMALLER § £ 60 

Both bags sent POSTPAID for $18.50 SIZE 

ORDER TODAY! PLEASE USE ORDER BLANK 
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BOX 275, DEPT.100 SAN ANTONIO,TEXAS 
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every horse is gentle, every swim- 
ming pool deep enough, every moun- 
tain trail as safe as a city pavement, 
every canoe as stable as the Queen 
Mary, every wild animal a pet. 

It isn’t hunting tigers in Africa or 
deep-sea fishing that causes the va- 
cation disasters. These sports have 
their element of danger, but those 
who follow them usually know how 
to take care of themselves. The va- 
cation gunner is in a much worse 
fix. He will shoot himself and be 
shot at by fellow hunters: He will 
trip over fallen trees, fall down ra- 
vines and even get hurt crawling 
through barbed-wire fences. The 
most lamentable of gunning ac- 
cidents, if it can be so classified, oc- 
curred in the summer to a Boston 
man on vacation on Cape Cod. He 
was swimming offshore when a na- 
tive mistook him for a porpoise and 
shot him through the left arm. 


Mayhem on the Fairway 


The insurance companies, the 
American Red Cross and the Na- 
tional Safety Council have been 
working for years to keep down the 
number of vacation accidents and 
fatalities. But during the last five 
years 18.24 per cent of all accidents 
were suffered by people at play. Of 
all accident claims paid out by one 
insurance company in 1946, 17.86 
per cent were attributed to sports 
and recreation, not including auto- 
mobile and travel accidents. 

Baseball and golf cause the most 
accidents while being played. Golf 
seems to be most perilous, particu- 
larly with respect to freak mishaps. 
This may be because many golfers 
lose control of themselves during the 
stresses and strains of the game. One 
such emotionalist sank a long putt 
for a par, which won him the match. 
In his joy, he attempted to turn a 
handspring and fractured his ankle. 
On the opposite scale was a female 


player who missed the ball com-. 


pletely on three successive swings. 
Irritated, she flung her club in the 
air and it stuck in a tree. She 
climbed the tree to retrieve the club 
and fell to the ground, breaking her 
leg. One golfer whittled his ball to 
see what was inside. He found out 
when it exploded and sent a stream 
of the acid, which forms the core of 
certain balls, squirting into his eye. 

Overconfidence causes thousands 
of accidents every year. The middle- 
aged man forgets that his mus- 
cles have become bulges, that his 
wind is short; he is positive he can 
swim across that quiet, shimmering 
lake; and he is lucky if he’s rescued. 
Then there are those who are plain 
foolish, like the girl who plunges into 
the water just after eating and gets 
cramps, and the man who dives into 


a strange swimming hole and cracks 
his head on submerged rocks. 

Boating, canoeing.and swimming 
have their element of danger, of 
course. But most of the accidents 
they cause could have been pre- 
vented if boatmen would learn just 
a little about sailing before ventur- 
ing out into the harbor, if canoeists 
would not dance around in their 
flimsy craft, if people in motorboats 
would realize that boats can catch 
fire and that an extinguisher on 
board is as important as gasoline. 
The Red Cross Water Safety Service 
reports that most drownings occur: 
among people between twelve and 
nineteen years old, in water not more 
than nine feet deep, when they are 
not more than ten yards from safety. 

Some aquatic accidents, on the 
other hand, may be classified as un- 
avoidable. Such was the case of a 
girl who was sipping a highball on 
a private yacht. She got up to look 
at the view. The boat lurched, and 
she sat down on the glass. 

The danger in fishing isn’t the 
probability of being bitten by sharks 
or swallowed by a whale. The chief 
hazard, no doubt, is falling out of 
the boat or off the dock in the ex- 
citement of a sudden strike. There 
are others. Few tyro anglers are 
aware that their catch, when landed, 
may still have considerable fight and 
can bite with no small ferocity. Such 
wounds may easily become infected, 





Watch out for poison ivy or prepare 
to remember that picnic a long time. 


because fishing is not a wholly anti- 
septic sport. The fisherman, like the 
hunter, is his own worst enemy. He 
hooks himself, or others, in the seat 
of the pants, the neck and even in 
the eye. Sensible fishermen will be 
certain their fish is dead before they 
put fingers in its mouth. They will. 
handle fishhooks carefully and will 
be certain nobody is near by while 
they cast into a mountain stream. 

A little skill is about as dangerous 
on vacations as a little knowledge. 
The man taking his first horseback 
ride is careful enough. He is awed 
by the towering size and white; roll- 
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If you like fine service, 
modern surroundings and 
blissful comfort, then take 
your next trip between Chicago 
and Denver-Colorado Springs 
on Rock Island’s fast, famous 
Rocky Mountain Rocket. 


You'll feel like a visiting ce- 
lebrity, so quickly and courte- 
ously are your wishes catered to 
on this sleek, Diesel-powered 
Rocket. Service in the Diner 
and Lounge cars rivals that of 
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the finest hotels. And 
j} whether you travel in a 
Sleeper, with choice of a 
private room or sectional space, 
or in a spacious Coach with deep, 
soft, reclining seats, you’ll get 
the utmost in luxurious comfort 
for each travel dollar. 


All-expense Tours 
are ideal for vacationists! 


Planned by experts to include all ex- 
penses from food to fare, Rock Island's 
famous tours make modest vacation 
budgets go a long, long way! 


Ask your nearest Rock Island 
Passenger Representative for res- 
ervations, tickets and information 
—or write: 

A. 0. MARTIN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Rock Island 
Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 


ing eyes of his steed, and he treats 
the animal with proper respect. After 
he has ridden a few times, though, he 
fancies himself a horseman and gal- 
lops furiously where a true cavalry- 
man would rein in to a walk. His 
horse stumbles and he is thrown. 
Real horsemen have few accidents. 
They refuse to ride fractious horses. 
They examine girths and bits before 
they mount. They don’t run horses 
downhill. They pull to a walk on 
paved roads. They don’t try to jump 
until they are experts. 

Insurance records show that more 
accidents occur while people are 
walking in the country or woods 
than even with baseball or golf. The 
uninitiated will sample those pretty 
red berries and be poisoned. A men- 
ace on any such trip is the person 
who is absolutely positive that he 
can tell a mushroom from a toad- 
stool. That great American institu- 
tion, the hot dog, is to be shunned 
unless you are sure that it has 
passed Federal inspection, for in it 
may lurk that dangerous disease, 
trichinosis. All water and milk must 
be assumed to be contaminated un- 
til proved otherwise. Don’t drink 
from any stream, however spar- 
kling, unless you know whether out- 
houses are far removed from its en- 
tire length. If you know that, boil 
the water anyway. It is advisable 
to drink only pasteurized milk. It 
is desirable to have a typhoid inoc- 
ulation before you begin some trips, 
and to eat in restaurants and hotels 
with established reputations. 


City Dwellers, Beware! 


Perils sometimes lurk in pleasant 
meadows and on peaceful trails. 
Poison ivy and poison oak are almost 
never fatal, but they can utterly 
ruin a vacation. Everybody should 
be able to recognize their three-leaf 
clusters. Look out for ticks too. 
They can carry Rocky Mountain 





spotted fever, which is often fatal. 
















But the vacationer can outwit the 
tick if he knows how. The insect must 
attach itself to the skin for several 
hours in order to spread infection. 
Immediate removal with tweezers or 
by holding it between the fingers with 
a piece of cloth will prevent the 
disease. 

Campers are constantly getting 
into trouble. Quite apart from set- 
ting the forests ablaze, they burn 
themselves at campfires. They don’t 
know that even in the summer it 
can, at high altitudes, get very cold 
during the night. They injure them- 
selves trying to cook in the open. 
One camper innocently put a can of 
beans on the fire without punching 
a hole in it. Just as he took it off 
the fire it exploded and burned him 
badly. 

Most people have a fear of snakes 
which amounts to horror. They get 
bitten anyway. Four poisonous 
snakes are native to the United 
States—the rattlesnake, the cotton- 
mouth moccasin, the copperhead, 
and the coral. No snake ever wants 
to bite a human. It does so because 
it is suddenly disturbed and fright- 
ened. Wear proper boots when walk- 
ing in snake country. Never, when 
climbing, reach for a ledge. A snake 
may be sunning itself there. Snake 
serum should be taken on every 
camping trip. 

Thunderstorms are, of course, most 
frequent in the summer months, but 
danger of being killed by lightning 
is slight. One big insurance company 
estimates that lightning kills only 
three people out of a million each 
year. City people are protected by 
the steel in buildings. The man in 
the open is more of a target. The 
death rate is higher in Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona and in parts of the South. 
The way to protect oneself from even 
the slight chance of being struck by 
a bolt is to keep indoors when 4 
storm is brewing. If caught in one, 
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Step off the train or plane looking fresh as a 
daisy . . . positively radiant! Before arriving, give 
yourself a 1-minute facial with Ambrosia, the 
liquid facial cleanser. All traces of dirt and 
grime will disappear, leaving your skin sparkling 
clean, glamour-smooth, texture-perfect for pow- 
der. Ambrosia comes in handy 10¢ purse-size 
bottle, 35¢, 75¢ and 1.25 sizes—at Drug, Dept. 
and Ten Cent Stores. 

FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE—send 10¢ (stamps 

or coin). Address: Hinze Ambrosia, 

Inc., Dept. Q, New York, N. Y. 


Like A Liquid 


AMBROSIA 


The Liquid Facial Cleanser 


ay 
Nothing Cleans 4 


Stay awhile in 


PANAMA 


and 
visit the colorful 
San Blas Indians 


See these nose- 

ringed Indians 

living on emerald 

isles... much the 

same life as they 

did centuries 

ago. Panama 

offers a vacation 

wae that is exciting 

ee a and different. 

fy SRN Exotic shops, 

Pi Sil dune NY gay night spots 
Neel —the canal! 

Convenient Tourist Cards 


take the place of passports. 
See your lecal travel agent 


republic of 


PANAMA 


CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


Panama Nat’l Tourist Comm. 
390 Park Ave., Dept. H-6 
New York 22, N. Y. 
a Please send me your FREE 
‘Wa¥%.\ 84-page illustrated booklet. 
\ -_ 


get to a building rather than stand 
under a tree. 

Animals are a never-ending dan- 
ger. Even pets can inflict injury. “I 
had just returned from my vaca- 
tion,” reported one policyholder, 
“and was greeted so ardently by my 
bulldog, who jumped on me, that I 
fell on the cement walk.” But Fido 
is not normally a vacation danger. 
Wild animals are. In Yellowstone 
National Park some years ago, the 
superintendent told about a visit just 
paid the park by the late President 
Roosevelt. He had been in an open 
car when one of the bears ambled 
up, and the President reached out 
to pat him. “I nearly fainted,” the 
superintendent said. “Suppose one 
of our bears had bitten the President 
of the United States!” 


The Ounce of Prevention 


The Rangers at the park are in a 
constant state of agitation because 
tourists insist on getting too close to 
the bears. They look tame and safe. 
The tourist will calmly lure a cub 
from its mother by offering food and 
then take a snapshot of Little Bruin 
with Little Willie on his back. Mother 
Bear doesn’t like this. What burns 
the Rangers is that the bears are 
blamed if accidents happen. 

Every vacationer can come back 
home alive and well if he will keep 
his eyes open. When you check in at 
the hotel, make a brief inspection of 
its stairways and exits. Some hotels 
are very old and would burn like 
kindling wood. Safety laws in a few 
states are still lax. Get acquainted 
with the region in which you are to 
have a good time. A summer or so 
ago three men set out from Los 
Angeles across the deserts of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. They were con- 
fident that they could find their way 
by back roads. Instead, they got 
lost, and their gasoline ran out. They 
had little drinking water with them 
and they were very thirsty indeed 
when another motorist, in that re- 
mote region quite by chance, rescued 
them. Paradoxically, floods are also 
a peril of the desert. A storm may 
break in far-off mountains and send 
a cascade of water crashing down 
a dry arroyo. Automobilists have ac- 
tually been caught in these floods. 

Have fun, but don’t be foolish. 
Try any sport that appeals to you. 
The chance of an accident is slight, 
if you keep your wits about you. 
Every possibility cannot, of course, 
be foreseen. One vacationer went to a 
masquerade at a summer resort. He 
had outfitted himself as a cannibal 
and to complete the realism had puta 
brass ring in his nose. A playful fellow 
guest pulled at the ring, and the re- 
sulting scratch inside his nose was 
indeed unavoidable. THEEND 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA 





welcomes you to a romantic Acadian Holiday 


in the picturesque Land of Evangeline. 


You'll find yourself at home in hospitable Nova Scotia. Here 
is a wonderland where you are never more than 50 miles from 
the ocean. Enjoy every vacation pleasure: sailing, bathing, 
golf, deep-sea and fresh-water fishing, and, in season, hunting 
of every sort. Nova Scotia offers a wide choice of accommoda- 
tions in world renowned hotels, guest houses, bungalow 
camps and log cabins to give you real vacation enjoyment. 


Overnight from Boston by the luxurious cruise steamer 
S.S. Yarmouth of EAsTeRN STEAMSHIP LiNEs sailing every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from Central Wharf, Boston. 
Take your car and enjoy an interesting foreign tour. Complete 
maps and highway information available at all gas stations. 
Direct air, rail and bus service from the principal cities of 
United States and Canada. No passports required for U.S. 
citizens. Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Tracel Service 
65 Broadway, New York City Offices in all principal cities 


American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 
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ACar in Monte Carlo 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 








I HAD RETURNED to Monte Carlo to 
visit my friend, Barcelona. He 
had a long and elegant Spanish fam- 
ily name, so we called him Barcelona 
for short. He was gaunt, tall and 
sloppy. He seemed undernourished, 
but women thought he was fasci- 
nating. He had a comfortable apart- 
ment in a picturesque street in the 
hillside suburb of Beausoleil with a 
beautiful view of town and harbor, a 
French elevator always out of order, 
and a large terrace, fully exposed to 
the neighborhood. There we took sun 
baths in various stages of undress, 
but no one seemed to care. Barce- 
lona’s rent had been paid in advance 
for a year by a well-to-do lady from 
the British Midlands who for a short 
time had thought he was fascinating. 

Life in Barcelona’s apartment was 
ideal. The wind from the sea brought 
us the pleasantly muted strains of 
the band concert in the Casino Gar- 
dens. Through a field glass we ob- 
served the interesting goings-on in 
town: big-game hunters shooting 
pigeons at the Tir au Pigeons, par- 
ties on the decks of the yachts, losers 
on the terrace benches. Barcelona 
would stare for hours at a house at 
the end of our street where, I gath- 
ered, Madame de Rouget lived; she 
was a beautiful redhead from Paris 
who had not returned his passion. 
We ate in small restaurants of Beau- 
soleil where you could get good meals 
without having to tolerate the snob- 
bish waiters in swank places. Now 
and then we would walk to Monaco 
to look at the fish in the Museum of 
Oceanography and Barcelona would 
pay two francs to get a shock from 
the electric eel. It was a perfect life 
until Artie came. 


Promoter from Yonkers 


Artie was a piano player from 
Yonkers, New York, whom I met in 
the Far East. He introduced a brisk, 
businesslike mood into our dolce far 
niente. He forced us to shave regu- 
larly and to dress and, as he called 
it, to be more active. He fixed the 
elevator, though sometimes it stopped 
between floors. He played golf, 
mixed terrible Martinis, read the 
Paris ‘ Herald,” and went around in 
a blue business suit and yellow shoes, 
which he considered high style. 

Artie started the automobile non- 
sense. He said we needed a car on 
the Riviera. So many things to see, 
he said, the perfume factories of 


Grasse, the Grande Corniche, Sos- 
pel’s olive trees, the old church at 
Saint-Martin-Vésubie, Cannes, An- 
tibes.and Saint-Raphaél. 


Riviera Miracle 


Barcelona and I weakly gave him 
money to play boule at the Casino in 
Nice and foolishly try to win enough 
to buy an automobile. He wouldn't 
gamble in Monte Carlo; he said rou- 
lette was a sucker’s game. There are 
only nine numbers in boule whereas 
roulette has thirty-six. He main- 
tained his chances were better, al- 
though every child knew that boule 
had a much larger margin in favor of 
the bank. 

Artie lost steadily, but, being 
prodigally optimistic, he kept try- 
ing. We had no stomach for watch- 
ing this, so each day Barcelona 
would sit on the Promenade, pre- 
sumably fascinating ladies from the 
Midlands, and I would go to the 
Pére Bottin for ravioli or have a 
sole at one of those little fish restau- 
rants by the beach. At dinnertime 
we would meet on Place Masséna, 
in front of the Casino, Artie would 
report his losses, and we would 
take the train back to Monte Carlo. 

One evening Barcelona and I went 
to Place Masséna as usual. We saw a 
huge crowd near the Casino. A flus- 
tered agent de police was vainly im- 
ploring people to leave. Then we saw 
what was probably the longest, low- 
est, reddest, smartest cabriolet on 
the entire Riviera. Artie sat in the 
driver’s seat. 

“What a baby!” he said ecstati- 
cally. “Look at that dashboard! 
Barometer, chronometer, pneuma- 
tometer! Compressors! Super- 
charger! Custom-built! Belgian pig- 
skin seats! Listen!” He pressed the 
horn and the first four bars of the 
Toreador Song came out. “It’s the 
best car on the continent. It’s got 
everything.” 

“Tt hasn’t got a built-in bar,” said 
Barcelona witheringly. “Let’s go. 
We want to make the train.” 

“We aren’t going by train,” Artie 
said. “ We go by car.” 

We were stunned. Artie got out 
and patted the hood, as if it were the 
neck of a Thoroughbred. Then, lead- 
ing us out of the crowd, he told us 
that he had won at boule. He had run 
our three hundred francs to elevel 
thousand four hundred sixty francs. 

‘*Where’s themoney?” I asked him. 
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— caught each year with” 
mm Pflueger Reels than with < 
e other reels mentioned 4. 
x in Annual Fishing Contests. . ~s 
- Pflueger Reels are made © ~ 
= from a lifetime of experi- <= 
~ ence making better tackle Fina 
- for better fishing. - 
i ASK YOUR DEALER :. | 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Akron, Ohio. -_ 
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LEVIS 


, © From the Cow C of the World » 
2 _ 


“sry @ Extra heavy blue 
‘ denim. Copper riveted 
at all points of strain. 
.| 5 pockets, large belt 
| loops. Postpaid. 

Men’s 30-42 Waist...$3.45 
Boys’ 27-29 Waist...$3.25 
Ladies’ side fastener rider 
Model 24-32 Waist...$3.95 
Frontier Suits—All wool 
and part wool stockmen 
suits for men and boys. 
Ladies’ all wool stockmen 
suits. Shirts—All wool 
gabardine shirts. Hots 
—Stetson hats in all 
qualities and colors. 












Children’s 
Cowboy BOOTS 


Real cowboy boots, not play 
boots. Fancy tops and in- 
lays, underslung heels. Care- 
fully lasted for greater com- 
fort. Pestpeid. Sizes 814—3 

Pr. $7.95 






SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing finest authentic western wear and 
saddlery from old Cheyenne...famous brands 
of western clothing styled for more service 
and greater pleasure. A big book fully illus- 
trated. You can order with 
assurance from the West's 
finest cowboy store. Clip 
coupon below—send for 





“Here’s fourteen hundred sixty 
francs,” Artie said and gave me a 
roll of bills. ‘“ We'll divide it at home. 
You see, I had just won when this 
fellow tapped my shoulder.” 

This fellow was a man whom I'll 
call Jacques Rémy. 

“He was in a terrible state,” Artie 
said. “He had to have ten thousand 
francs, quick. He said that he 
would let me have this car as se- 
curity. If he didn’t pay up by seven 
o'clock tonight we could keep it.” 
Artie paused dramatically. ‘He 
left at five-thirty-five for Paris. . . . 
May I congratulate you, gentlemen, 
on owning the most beautiful car 
south of the Alps?” 


Fly in the Ointment 


It was an improbable story. but I 
believed it. Artie and I had met 
Rémy aboard a ship. He called him- 
self a writer, but it was said he made 
his money by sending certain people 
envelopes containing galley proofs 
and quickly they would send him 
envelopes containing banknotes; his 
stories were not printed. But I still 
thought it strange that Rémy should 
sell the car so cheaply. 

“Well, there’s a catch,” Artie ad- 
mitted. “Something’s the matter 
with the brakes.” 

It seemed that to stop the car you 
had to press a couple of buttons on 
the dashboard, throw a switch, de- 
press a knob on the floorboard, pull 
the hand brake which was outside, 
and grasp the emergency brake under 
the driver’s seat. 

All these operations had to be 
performed more or less simultane- 
ously. After that the car would stop 
—or it wouldn’t. In that case you 
had to open the door and press 
your foot against the ground. 

“And if that doesn’t stop the 
car?”’ I asked. 

Artie looked at us shrewdly. ‘ You 
can always head for an up-hill road 
where the car will stop by itself,”’ he 
said. 

I was beginning to understand 
why M. Rémy had traded this mag- 
nificent vehicle for a mere ten thou- 
sand francs. 

“Tt just needs adjustment,” 
Artie said. “It’s a wonderful car. 
Benedetti once owned it. He won 
the 2 

“I read about him,” Barcelona 
said, sourly. “He’s now in a hos- 
pital.” 

“That didn’t happen in this car,” 
Artie said, sharply. “ Let’s go.” 

I sat next to him. Barcelona 
stretched out in the rear. The car 
was so low I felt as if I were squat- 
ting on the road. Artie motioned the 
remaining people around to seek 
cover, and pressed a button. Nothing 








(Continued on Page 132) 
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AT LAST—an all-out improvement in golf bags! New, revo- 
lutionary “Pipe Organ” bag banishes club-tangling, scarring and 
“put-and-take” delays looking for the right club. Individual sleeves 
keep clubs orderly and protected at all times. Handsome, pilfer-proof 
luggage for traveling. Amazingly light for its carrying capacity and 
strength. It’s a wonderful going-away gift for boss, friends, yourself! 
Buy through your ‘pro’ or dealer. If not yet available in your city, 
use coupon below for immediate, prepaid shipment. Money back if 
you’re not 100% satisfied. 
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A luxurious compartment on the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 
{| For more than two years, this famous train on the New York 
Central has been powered by a General Motors locomotive on 
| its daily run, 929 miles each way, between Harmon, N. Y. and 
Chicago. Also powered by GM Diesels are the Central's Knick- 
erbocker and Southwestern, between Harmon and St. Louis. 
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“Theres someting cealy good abou this momng! . 


She feels as rested and relaxed this 
morning as she would had she slept 
in her own bed at home. 


There are two reasons: 


Modern trains follow modern locomo- 
tives. Since General Motors Diesel 
locomotives were introduced thirteen 
years ago, modernization of passenger 
equipment has made dramatic strides. 
But the locomotive itself deserves 
part of the credit. The flow of power 
inaGM Diesel locomotiveis so smooth 


“Better trains follow better locomotives’ ’o. 


that you ride through the night with- 
out jerks at starting and stopping. 
You glide to a stop—start so smoothly 
that you would need to watch the 
landscape to know when your train 
starts to roll. 


That is one of the many reasons why 
experienced travelers choose the 
trains with GM power up ahead. 


And you can ride through the night— 
on a transcontinental journey—with- 
out a single change of locomotives. 


And the savings in operating costs 
have enabled the railroads to provide 
extra comforts for passengers. 


Fact is, the entire economy of the 
nation benefits as the railroads ap- 
proach closer and closer to complete 
dieselization—the traveling public, 
shippers, investors and the rail- 
roads themselves. 





























WORLD-WIDE 
weather 


for 


JULY 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


_ TEMPERATE ZONE often becomes intem- 
perate in July. Look at the extreme highs 
(column 4). More than a quarter of the 
cities in the table have experienced July tem- 
peratures of 100° or above. Yet all of these, with 
the exception of Aden, Arabia, are outside the 
miscalled Torrid Zone. 

Probably not many of the cities will record a 
July temperature this year equal to their high- 
est recorded temperatures. The table shows, 
however, that while the tropics have consist- 
ently warm-to-hot weather, the real sizzling 
temperatures occur in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere summer. 

Madrid’s daily high and low average tem- 
peratures (columns | and 2 ) qualify it as “ com- 
fortable,” but thermometers in Madrid, which 
is almost as far north as Chicago, have soared 
to 112° in July. In contrast, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, two degrees south of the equator, has never 
reported above 89°. 

Of United States cities listed, Los Angeles 
with 109° has the highest extreme. The highest 
temperature ever recorded anywhere in the 
United States was also in California—134° at 
Greenland Ranch, Death Valley, on July 10, 
1913. The world’s record is 136° at Azizia, 
Libya, North Africa, on September 13, 1922. 

Temperature doesn’t tell the whole story, of 
course. Because relative humidity in these 
Temperate Zone cities is much lower than in the 
tropics, the heat is much easier to bear. 

The possibility of reaching any place in a few 
hours by plane puts July’s climates in a new 
light for vacationers. Rio de Janeiro shows up to 
good advantage as a summer resort for North 
Americans. July is its driest, sunniest month 
with an average temperature of 69°. It is cooler 
than any American city on the chart except San 
Francisco. 

Caracas, Venezuela, is comfortable, but 
rather rainy. Although Mexico City has its 
usual reasonable temperatures, July is its raini- 
est month. 

The classifications “consistently — hot,” 
“warm,” “comfortable,” and so on, are open to 
argument. Your own idea of comfort may not 
include a city as warm as Madrid or as cool as 
Dublin. And it’s true that the sea breeze will 
make cities like Miami and Galveston more 
comfortable than their average temperatures 
would indicate. THE END 


Average Average Lowest 
daily daily temperature 
high relative on record 
temperature humidity for month 
(per cent) 
Average Highest Average 
daily temperature number 
low on record of days with 
temperature for month precipitation 











CITIES Consistently Hot REMARKS 
ADEN, ARABIA .... . 93 83 63 102 70 0 Partly cloudy 
oo ee 89 79 88 98 68 18 Rainiestmonth— 13 inches 
BOS saa ew, 88 81 82 110 73 2 Very cloudy, rains begin 
GALVESTON. ...... 88 79 75 101 66 9 Partly cloudy 
ee or 5 es 96 70 72 106 62 0 Sunny; driest in July, Aug. 
ee 90 74 84 102 61 ll Cloudy 
Se ee 89 74 75 93 66 12 Partly cloudy 
Rar wits. Soe 85 78 87 99 73 21 Rainiest month—25 inches 
SINGAPORE. ...... 88 75 78 93 70 13 Partly cloudy 
SOI, 3 5k. 2 e's 90 73 75 109 62 13 Cloudy 
. 2a 87 76 73 96 66 15 Cloud 
Ses 86 76 83 92 70 25 Very cloudy, rainy season starts 
Pea 85 76 92 93 72 25 Rainiest month—21 inches 
Crisrosat,C.Z. ... . 84 76 87 90 70 25 Very cloudy 
Procreso, Mexico . . . 85 75 83 94 69 8 Cloudy 
Sam seam. Fm. sss 85 75 79 91 70 19 Partly cloudy 
_.. SSS a 88 71 89 94 64 19 Partly cloudy 
ee 85 74 85 97 71 21 Rainiest month—17 inches 
MN So ks 86 73 81 90 67 6 Partly cloudy 
Warm to Hot 
Georcetown, B.G. . . . 85 75 73 89 71 24 Cloudy 
Rn, 5. be 86 74 70 89 69 19 Very cloudy 
Batuurst, WEsT AFRICA 86 73 76 99 65 14 Cloudy, rains begin 
, ee es 92 67 55 118 50 l Partly cloudy, driest month 
Warm 
en .. Gas ee es 90 72 46 105 58 3 Very sunny 
BemMumA-. 0 6 2 sss 85 73 77 98 62 12 Cloudy 
Norrouk, VA. ..... 87 70 72 102 57 12 Rainiest month—5 to 6 inches 
Sona 83 73 65 88 63 13 Partly cloudy 
I se iit aha! nie 87 66 53 104 53 2 Sunny 
glade ell ne 83 69 83 98 55 15 Very cloudy 
Eee St 68 78 89 ‘61 5 Partly cloudy 
San SaLvapor, ELSAtvapor 86 65 82 96 61 20 Very cloudy 
GUAYAQUIL, EcuADOR . . 80 71 79 88 66 2 Cloudy 
NES Riis oe acs a bos 82 68 65 97 54 6 Partly cloudy 
Momapasa, East AFRICA . 79 70 82 83 65 13 Cloudy 
Warm to Comfortable 
JemusalmgM. ...... 87 65 49 106 51 0 Very sunny 
Se 81 67 68 112 61 2 Sunn 
New yornK....... 82 66 67 102 54 11 Cloudy 
BARCELONA. ..... . 82 65 66 99 48 Sunny 
Comfortable 

IsTANBUL ....... 82 67 60 100 55 3 Very sunny 
MapRip........ 86 61 40 112 45 3 Sunn 
Cmrcaco........ 81 65 65 105 50 9 Partly cloudy 
Ponta Detcapa, AZORES 75 66 74 81 56 7 Partly cloudy 
Los ANGELES. .... . 81 60 67 109 49 0 Sunny 
"A aera ee 75 65 62 103 52 2 Partly cloudy 
Caracas, VENEZUELA . . 77 61 81 84 52 15 Cloudy 
Rio pE JANEIRO. ... . 73 65 78 88 54 6 Driest, least cloudy month 
Loanpa, WEST AFRICA 73 64 82 81 56 ne Cloudy 
UT eS 76 55 73 101 42 12 Cloudy 
VLADIVOSTOK. .... . 70 60 89 96 47 13 Very cloudy 
MonTREAL. ...... 73 57 80 0—s«O9L 37 ll Cloudy 
NS <6 lw te % fo 74 55 68 99 43 15 Rainiest month—3 inches 
VANCOUVER ...... 73 55 73 90 43 7 Driest month—1 to 2 inches 
LENINGRAD ...... 71 57 68 90 43 13 Cloudy 
Messen Creve. . . 2. 74 54 67 87 46 25 Rainiest month—6 to 7 inches 

|) arrears 71 56 69 95 40 12 Cloudy 
MOMDOW. 2 es 71 54 74 97 43 12 Cloudy . 
SP eee ee 71 4 73 90 43 13 Cloudy 
STOCKHOIM ...... 71 54 67 92 35 15 Cloudy 
Pe | 67 56 85 81 49 19 Very cloudy 
San FRANCISCO... . . 65 53 78 99 47 . Partly cloudy 
SO ere 68 50 76 90 34 12 Cloudy 
Te os ee es 66 51 82 85 35 18 Cloudy 

Comfortable to Cool 
EE, 5g tee ees” 2 68 48 75 83 36 8 Partly cloudy 
Sa 64 50 79 89 38 17 Very cloudy 
eS ae 62 47 80 81 32 ll Cloudy 
VALPARAISO, CHILE . . . 60 47 77 80 36 7 Cloudy 
Cool 
I ia 8 ah oa 59 46 69 75 36 12 Partly cloudy 
Aare a ae 57 46 79 75 32 21 Rainiest month—5 inches 
Chilly 
Buenos Armes .... . 57 42 86 84 22 8 Cloudy 
MELBOURNE ...... 55 42 78 68 27 14 Cloudy 
WELLINGTON. ..... 53 42 78 66 30 18 Rainiest month—5 to 6 inches 
Cold 
Punta ARENAS, CHILE 38 33 76 53 12 9 Goudy, 7 days with snow 
*Averages less than one day of rain. 
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NOW YOU CAN GET 


’ better holiday pictures 


WITH LESS EFFORT! 


lt’s easy when you let the G-E ex- 
posure meter guide your camera. 


Gives you correct exposure in a 






jiffy. Accuracy you can trust. 
Extra sturdy. Long-lasting life. 
For movies or stills. Gives benefit 
of ASA exposure-index numbers. 
Get the G-E exposure meter and 
make sure of better pictures— 
especially in color. General Elec- 


tric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Ask your photo 
dealer for the 
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happened, so he pulled a switch and 
worked a secret lever under the 
wheel. The effect was startling. The 
car was shaken by a series of detona- 
tions, something like the cannon 
salute given to kings. There was a 
slight panic on Place Masséna. 
Women seized their children. The 
apéritif drinkers on the terrace of a 
near-by café moved inside. My 
hands were wet with perspiration. 
Suddenly the car pitched like a roller 
coaster on Coney Island. Small, 
bluish flames, followed by clusters of 
sparks, shot from the hood. I heard 
somebody shout for firemen. Then 
the car lunged toward the middle of 
the square and came to rest smack 
on the trolley tracks. A trolley car 
was approaching. The motorman 
furiously stamped the bell but did 
not slow down. Women screamed. 
The agent de police whistled. Artie 
worked like a madman on his but- 
tons, levers, gear shifts, pedals. Just 
as the trolley was upon us, the car 
snorted and jumped forward. 


Red Juggernaut 


The following minutes will always 
be engraved in my memory. [ still 
suffer from the shock. We passed 
Boulevard MacMahon and Boule- 
vard des Italiens at appalling speed. 
We barely squeezed between trolleys, 
trucks and buses. Fat women stood 
still and crossed themselves. Other 
pedestrians jumped to escape us. I 
shut my eyes in dread and when I 
opened them I saw Artie had his 
eyes closed. 

This moved me to wide-eyed as- 
tonishment. I was sure a driver 
should keep his eyes open. I pro- 
tested frantically. 

“Tt’s that damn _ supercharged 
racing machine,” he shouted eva- 
sively over the din, but his eyes were 
open. “ It’s too strong for the brakes.” 
He was using every brake, including 
the one under the seat, but we flew 
through Rue Cassini and turned up 
Boulevard Carnot, which ascends 
sharply. There the car slowed and 
stopped. 

There was a great silence. We were 
breathing hard. Barcelona was mo- 
tionless in the back seat. Artie 
jumped out, raised the hood and 
bent under it. 

People collected and offered sug- 
gestions. One old man said we should 
throw the car over the cliffs. Another 
suggested we put dynamite into the 
moteur. But there were also expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

A stunning blonde in a tight red 
blouse put her foot on the running 
board and said to me, ‘Cheri, how 
about taking me to Monte? I know 
you own a yacht too.” When I told 
her I didn’t even own a row boat, 








For Stereo Pictures It’s 


STEREO-TACH 


There's nothing in 
photocragny so 
and Iife- like as 
3-Dimension pic- 


tures made with 
the Stereo-tach— 
at- 


tachment that fits 
almost all cameras. 





The Stereo-tach 
With the Stereo-tach— 


) }} @ You make a stereoscopic 
pair simultaneously! 


@ There's no transposing! 
* _ nee tga 
Outfit #101—Stereo-tach and 3. 


* 
Transparen Vi wibS or 
transparencies, with 35MM cameras) $22.50 


Outfit #10@—Stereo-tach and Print 
Viewer #104 (for stereo pee. 3% s x $16-25* 
4%", with both 35MM 





Transparency Viewer 


*Plus Tax 
And now—for 3-dimension projection, the 


STEREO-FLECTOR—Just Out! 


If your dealer cannot supply, write direct to 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 


Dept. H-7 Covington, Kentucky 
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LEARN AT HOME — LOW COST 
Write 120 words per minute. Easy for adults. 


Famous Speedwriting system. No or bols ; 
ABC's. Easy to oy use. Ut at ny a 4 
tion. tr FS used in leading offices 


writers, lawy 
Guta at college. Over 100,000 taught by rai. The very 
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SHORTHAND 


IN 6 WEEKS 





and Civil Service; 
ers, scientists, 





low cost will surprise you. Also typing. 24th Y: 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET To 


Dose eae ry" i og U.S. PAT OFF. 
55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 











ae Tasting GRIP 


SMOOTH FINISH 
INSIDE AND 









NEVER LET YOUR /HAIR DOWN . 








Via Pan-Am. Clipper to Yucatan, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Puerto Rico. 47 days, $2195. 
DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 

invites you to join his 14,000 mile jaunt to Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Canadian Rockies. 51 days, $2600. 

















PROTECT clothes while travelling 


2 pains Protect your clothes from shoe soil and your 

POSTPAID *0es from scratches. Ideal for travel or use at 

$920 home. Knitted to fit any size shoe. They cling 
== snugly. Satisfaction or your money back 


THOMAS HOLMES MFG. 5110 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
. . »CO. puitaoerPnia 44, PA- 
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qqvt LIKE A DUCK ~ 
w first time in deep water,/ 





That’s how fast children learn to 
swim with Stay-A-Float! Filled 
with Kapok (6 times more buoyant 
than cork) this snug fitting little 
jacket holds the body up on the 
water in swimming position. 


Nothing to puncture, no air to leak out, adjust- 
able straps between the legs prevent slipping 
up or down, or coming off in the water. This 
important safety feature is an exclusive pat- 
ented feature of Stay-A-Float. 


PLAY ON WATER — PLAY SAFE 
with 


STAY-A:FLOAT 


With Stay-A-Float you can tuke the children with you 
boating and fishing without worry or fear. It will be good 
for them to enjoy the thrills of healthful water sports — in 
SAFETY. Sold in department, marine, and sporting goods 
stores. 


Ve SWIMMING 
LESSONS 
Simple, illustrated lessons by 
Adolph Kiefer, world’s back-stroke 
swimming champion. Shows how to 
teach beginners — how to develop 


good form and master speed 
strokes. Write today! 






THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
CANADIAN BRANCH e CHATHAM, ONTARIO 































WONDER WEEK TOUR 
tai NEW YORK $8250... 


7 GLORIOUS DAYS IN NEW YORK 
with 1,000 MILES OF MOTOR SIDE 
TRIPS visiting Atlantic City and the 
Jersey Seashore, Berkshire Hills, Pocono 
Mts., Hyde Park (Roosevelt Site), West 
Point, Storm King Trail, etc. Also Yacht 
Trip around Manhattan Island and 6- 
hour sight-seeing tour of New York City 
including Radio City and broadcast. 
7 Nights at Hotel McAlpin ... room 
with private bath included. 

For complete information write for Book- 

let H or see your local travel agent. 
TAUCK TOURS, Inc. est. 1925 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














ed LUCITE 
LUGGAGE TAGS 


3 for 420 

~/ or $1.75 each 
, Brilliant crystal 
clear (3” x 1'/2") 
add personality to 
your luggage .. . set it 
apart from the common- 
place and readily identify 


WYN Ns it as yours. Indicate whether 
you desire your initials deeply engraved or 


ME your full name and address gold imprinted 
G . CO. on the tag. Satisfaction or your money back. 


1th & GREEN STS., PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 










she uttered something unfriendly and 
left. 

We got into the car again. Artie, 
pale and determined, eventually got 
the car started. From Nice to 
Monte Carlo it is thirteen miles. We 
had left at seven p.m. and arrived 
one hour after midnight. 

We stumbled into our beds and 
slept until morning. Then Barcelona 
swore he would never set foot in the 
car again. At eleven o’clock Madame 
Touzet, the concierge, came and 
whispered to Barcelona that guess- 
who was downstairs, admiring the 
car. 

Barcelona began moving incred- 
ibly fast. A minute later he was 
talking to the beautiful redhead. 
Artie took them driving. They came 
back in the afternoon, Barcelona 
whistling happily. I asked Artie how 
it had been. 

“T wouldn’t know,” hesaid. “They 
went off somewhere and I was work- 
ing on the car.” 

Artie tried to fix the brakes, but he 
gave up after a couple of days, and 
started a topographic survey of the 
streets of Monaco. The problem was 
to get the car safely to the harbor 
and back. He finally devised a down- 
hill route leading through the less 
frequented side streets. We would 
coast in neutral, our feet dangling, 
ready for use as emergency brakes. 
Going back, uphill, we would ride 
on the fashionable Avenue de Monte 
Carlo, overtaking all Rolls-Royces, 
Mercedes-Benzes and Panhard Le- 
vassors. 

Artie would toot his horn, and the 
people sitting on the Casino terrace 
would stare at us in awe. So would 
the occupants of the’ afterdecks of 
their yachts, all automobile-blasé 
millionaires from Hyderabad, Chi- 
cago and Lisbon. Beautiful girls 
asked whether they could accompany 
us on trips. 


Petrol Plutocrats 


We would stop in front of the Café 
de Paris and the snooty headwaiter, 
who had once ignored us, would 
brush invisible specks from a corner 
table, and bring us the apéritifs him- 
self. The manager of the Trianon 
said we could have lunch at his place, 
any time, free, if we would park the 
cabriolet out front. One day I met a 
director of the exclusive Sporting 
Club Casino. He asked me whether 
I owned this beautiful car and when 
I nodded casually, he ordered a 
bottle of Moét & Chandon ’26, and 
said he would be delighted to welcome 
me as a member of the club. When 
the Monégasque police objected to 
our Toreador horn because only 
“Jow-sounding, single horns’ were 
permitted in the principality, the 
director fixed it for us with the po- 











Ask for a 
New Departure 


COASTER BRAKE 


on your new 


bicycle! 








NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION OF 





GENERAL MOTORS 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


@ Send post- 
card for free 
picture book- 
let:“Pedalers’ 
Progress.” It's 
full of fun and 
facts. 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST PEACHES 


[or your money back] ° 
$2.95 the box of twelve 
delivered to you 
DIRECT FROM MY ORCHARDS 
Shipped early in September 


WMuyron foot. 


HESPERIAN ORCHARDS 
Dept. Y-7, Wenatchee, Washington 
Reference: Seattle-First National Bank 
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PICNIC STOVE 


INCINERATOR 


Tree stump of durable 
reinforced Haydite con- 
crete with steel char- 
coal pan, iron grates 
and a wire chimney 
screen to prevent fly- 
ing embers. 


Only $34.50 


Freight Prepaid East Of Rockies 
For descriptive circular write to 


W. 0. JOHNSON CO. Omaha 6, Nebr. 
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CARVING AID 
by Z 


THE FINEST SILVERPLATE 


" Smatit labled 


Authentic replica of an Old English 
joint fork. Beautiful design...in per- 
fect taste for fowl, roasts and ham. 
Ideal gift for birthdays, anniversaries, 
weddings, business associates, golf 
and bowling prizes. At leading jew- 
elers and gift departments. Gerity- 
Michigan Die Casting Co., Adrian, 
Michigan. 
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LYDIA O’LEARY’S 


onceals all blemishes 


S, meone’s looking at you... 
on the beach 
WATERPROOF 


As 493 COVERMARK 


Burn scars? Birthmarks? Broken 
veins? Sun-aggravated brown and 
white patches? Yes, even psoriasis! 
All facial and body blemishes com- 
pletely concealed when you use this 
quick-on, sunproof, waterproof cream. 
Undetectable! 1.50 and 3.00, Federal 
Tax Exempt! At drug and cosmetic 
counters. Or order direct, specifying 
light, medium or dark skin shade. 
LYDIA O'LEARY, INC., Dept. 147, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LIVE YOUR NEW YORK HOLIDAY 


uMurunty 


Stopping at the world-famed Ritz-Carlton Hotel in 
New York is an experience that's well-worth the 
slight extra cost! You'll love the luxury of 
your perfectly appointed room. You'll thrill 
to the smooth, courteous service. And 
WZel Mm Miilela clei MisltcMaelalilal-taliel Maik aial= 
in the outdoor Ritz Garden and 
other restaurants and bars 
Rates begin at $7 


& 
RITZ 


1. artlon 


MADISON AVE. at 46th ST. NEW YORK 17. WN Y 





Write for brochure. Specify time you plan your visit. Address: Jomes O. Stock, President 


NEW YORK ...THE WORLD’S GREATEST SUMMER RESORT 





lice. That night Lucie, our house- 
keeper, informed us that we would 
have to give her a raise. 

“People are saying that you are 
rich now, with this beautiful car,” 
she said. 

We had arrived. Barcelona had 
his redhead, I had free meals at the 
Trianon, and Artie was invited to 
play golf with a tycoon from Detroit. 
The Opera House sent us a box for 
the ballet. A Rumanian countess 
asked us to become sponsors of the 
dog show. We were interviewed and 
photographed. Three people wrote 
for money, threatening suicide if we 
didn’t help them. 

There is no saying what might 
have happened if Artie hadn’t been 
seized by an attack of restlessness. 
He took the car and left for 
Piedmont and the Italian lakes. 


Swan Song 


He came back ten days later—on 
the train. He’d had an uneventful 
trip through the Italian plains, but 
when he saw the fantastic limestone 
peaks of the Dolomites, his bold, ad- 
venturous spirit had triumphed over 
reason. He was going to prove that 
the car could do it. He was going to 
take it “over the top” of the steep, 
zigzag Stelvio Pass, over nine thou- 
sand feet, one of the highest points 
in Europe. 

The car took the dizzy hairpin 
curves easily. It was a great mo- 
ment for Artie, standing next to the 
Madaccio Glacier, gazing over the 
Ortler Range. But then he had 
looked down the terrifyingly steep, 
descending road, the treacherous 
curves, and, he told us, he had 
shivered. He had thought of the 
brakes. 

He got out of the car carefully, 
avoiding looking down into the ad- 
jacent abysses. Then he heard a 
noise, and it was already too late. 
The car started to roll, slowly at 
first, and then faster and faster 

“| don’t understand it,” Artie 
said. He had his face turned away. 
“I'm sure I'd put on all the 
brakes . . .” 

It was very quiet then on our ter- 
race. I looked at Barcelona and he 
looked at me and we both smiled. A 
great calm came over us. The novel- 
ists would say that a-heavy weight 
had been taken off our chests. Barce- 
lona’s redhead had left him. I 
couldn’t eat any longer at the fash- 
ionable restaurants because they 
gave me indigestion. We had had 
a fling with Smart People. Now we 
could settle back to our quiet life. 

Artie’s voice interrupted the pleas- 
ant silence. “And now if you'll let 
me have a hundred each,” he said, 


| “Tl go back to the Casino in Nice 


and see what I cando!” THE END 


MONT TREMBLANT 





Come to this colorful Canadian vil- 
lage nestled at the foot of the 
Laurentians’ highest peak. 
Enjoy your favorite outdoor sports 
against a background of luxuri- — 
ous comfort. Swim in the pool or 
"from the beaches of 10 mile 
Lac Tremblant. Cruise daily on 
the Tremblant Islander. Fishing, 
canoeing, golf, tennis. Horseback 
rides over wooded trails. Ex- 
cellent French cuisine. 
Evening dancing. Cottages. Play 
yard for children. No hay fever. 
Rates $7-$11 a day including 
meals. Easily accessible 
over good roads. Early reserva- 
tions suggested. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE “Sc. cannba” 
90 — ceo op 
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Improve and enjoy / your tennis 
more this summer with 
DAYTON Steel Racquet. 


with coreless steel 


a top-notch 
Tightly strung 
strings. Tubular 
frame and throat give you resiliency — 
amazing speed and accuracy. Imper- 
vious to weather, climatic changes. 
Saves $3 to $13 a 


stringing and with 


season on re- 
care lasts a long 


time. Models, $5 to $12.50. At Dealers or write: 
Dayton Racquet Co., Dept. H, Arcanum, Ohio. 


Day ton 


RAC QUETS 


NNIS - BADMINTON - SQUASH 
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California-bred Pauline Betz collects sweaters. For a recent European tour she took along ten 
for use on and off the courts. This Swedish, heavily embroidered, hand-knit slipover is her favorite. 


Travel Wardrobe 
of a Tennis Star 


Pauline Betz packs only two 


by MARCIA WILSON 


p= BETZ, famed for her wonderful fight- 
- ing spirit on the courts, is America’s and 
Wimbledon’s greatest woman tennis star. Al- 
though she can outslam most men at a set of 
tennis, she is nonetheless feminine, and, being 
feminine, is interested in clothes. 


suiteases for a European trip 


Last March, before she left for her European 
tour, she spent a great deal of time and thought 
on planning her wardrobe, which had to include 
dresses and wraps for the varying climates of 
the different countries she planned to visit. The 
clothes she took, however, fell simply into two 
categories—her “work clothes,” slacks, shorts 
and sweaters; and her dressy clothes, cocktail 
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Hand-knit cardigan by Suse of California 
has emblem of the Palm Springs Tennis Club. 


Miss Betz wears this Angora hand-knit cardi- 
5 
gan with her “work clothes”: slacks or shorts. 


and evening dresses. She never wears the in- 
between styles, liking to be either very dressed 
up or in active sportswear. 

Although her favorites are really her “work 
clothes,” the heavy demands of her social life 
forced her to take more dressy outfits (about: 
one dozen) than the average traveler would find 
necessary, and in fabrics that would lend them- 
selves well to crowded packing: silks, sheer nets 
and ‘lightweight woolens. She took along an 
iron to give a once-over to those dresses which 
do not shed wrinkles too quickly. 

Rightly proud of her coppery blond hair, 
Miss Betz never wears hats and therefore is 
able to save considerable luggage space. She 
saves additional space by omitting the weird 
and unnecessary gimcracks which generally 
find their way into most women’s luggage. 

Into two suitcases she managed to squash 
four cocktail suits, five cocktail dresses, three 
prints, three evening dresses, dozens of tennis 
shorts and shirts,,shoes, ten sweaters and her 
furs. The total weight plus her golf clubs and 
rackets (nine frames and twenty sets of gut 
stringing) was 115 pounds—that’s fifty pounds 
or $76.93 over the weight limit for her flight. 


e 


(More pictures on following pages.) 
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A nylon net evening dress with an accordion-pleated skirt will stand 
up under rough treatment in packing, Miss Betz finds. It can squeeze 
into a small space in her suitcase, wrinkles will hang out on arrival. 


Cocktail suit with a black silk-and-wool faille skirt, wool-jersey top 
and a pink button-up bolero is an excellent choice for a traveler like 
Mise Betz, whose busy social life is crowded with many formal occasions. 


Warm as well as cool countries were on Miss Betz’s itinerary. Such an after- 
noon dress as this in pure silk will double for both, and is a must in her wardrobe. 
It packs easily, can be worn with or without a coat, is comfortable yet dressy. 


A woman of extremes in her wardrobe, Miss Betz is either very tailored or 
very dressed up. She finds her elkskin raincoat sufficient for both rain-and-shine 
wear. For more formal occasions she wears a mink stole or moleskin coat. 


or 








you can “Go Abroad” 
this summer! 
Black is Miss Betz’s favorite color for off-court life. Simple black bengaline 


suit, like one shown above, featuring a tuxedo-length jacket and a detach- | This delightfully “foreign” island is within only 34 hours by 
able white linen collar, is perfect for informal dinners and cocktail parties. air from the American mainland, or a cool and restful sea trip 
of several days.. You will be enchanted with Jamaica’s 
exotic tropical beauty in a British colonial setting... 
Because of its mild and equable year-round climate, the 
island is almost entirely free from rain, especially in summer. , 
Cooling trade-winds caress the white-sand beaches on the 
blue-green Caribbean. The nights are cool at sea level and 
in the mountain resorts . .. All outdoor sports are enjoyed 
at their best, all year... And the cost of a Jamaica vacation 
is probably less than you may have imagined. 


For her plane trip, Miss Betz chooses a double-breasted suit of a fine- 
checked English worsted woolen, made with the new longer jacket. After 
long trip she hangs suit near steaming shower and the wrinkles vanish, 


Moderate American-plan rates all year. U. S. citizens need 
no passports. Consult your travel agent, or Pan American World 
Airways, Royal Dutch Airlines, Alcoa Steamship. Co. or 
Seaway S.S. Line. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The World’s Most Beautiful Island” 


(ais THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
‘ 247 Park Avenue, New York 17 





Jamaica’s mild and equable climate permits 
ideal enjoyment of sea bathing and all 
other water sports, every day of the year. 


5 
2 
y 
* 
, 


, ‘ The grandeur of Jamaica’s Blue Moun- 
y tains, rising to over seven thousand § 
feet from tropical valleys, is anever-to- 
be-forgotten thrill for every visitor. 








Follow the Contour! 
Loveliness is yours 


in a slip that 


fits your figure 


sleekly and smoothly. 
Detailed with 
appliqued embroidery 
on precious 
Alencon-type lace. 
Wonderful rayon 
crepe back satin. 


About $5 


STYLECRAFT LINGERIE, INC 


105 MADISON AVE., N. Y 















MOVIES 


Some recent British and American films examined 


against background of the realistic trend in movies 


by AL HINE 


i CURRENT and growing pre- 
occupation with realism in movies 


probably goes back to the excellent 
documentary films that were being 
produced before the war by people 
like Pare Lorentz in the United 
States and John Grierson in the 
United Kingdom. Straight and semi- 
documentaries embroidered with story 
angles were used both by the Allies 
and by the Axis to train their troops 
and inform or misinform civilians. 
Feature films for the regular, box- 
office-feeding movie-goers were pre- 
pared with heavy use of documen- 
tary techniques: for example, War- 
ners’ ‘Action in the North Atlantic.” 

The tendency didn’t die with 
peace. The amazingly successful 
“House on Ninety-Second Street” 
had been in production during the 
last of the war, but didn’t break in 
theaters until after Japan’s sur- 
render. Louis de Rochemont pro- 
duced “The House” for Twentieth 
Century-Fox, filming the movie ac- 
tion on the streets of New York. 
“The Lost Weekend,” Billy Wilder’s 
and Charley Brackett’s Paramount 
epic of alcoholism, followed Ray Mil- 
land along the actual barrooms and 
pawnshops of New York’s Third 
Avenue. De Rochemont topped his 
original effort early this year with 


““Boomerang’”” (May Ho.ipay), 
again for Twentieth, where the en- 
tire main action of the movie was 
shot in Stamford, Conn., and in 
White Plains, N. Y., using citizens 
and stray passers-by as extras. 
This movie interest in direct 
realism isn’t entirely new; many an 
old-time movie was shot in much the 
same way against authentic back- 
grounds to save crowd budget and 
location costs. But it is rewarding to 
examine some of the recent films 
against the background of the realist 
trend. Not all of these are part of 
the trend—but all of them, consid- 
ered with the documentary tech- 
nique in mind, show new facets by 
adherence to or departure from it. 


THE BEST MOVIE to get major at- 
tention in a long time is **Odd Man 
Out,” the Carol Reed directed- 
and-produced offering from J. Arthur 
Rank’s British studios, starring 
James Mason. Carol Reed, for some 
time one of the finest directors in 
England, did a valuable wartime 
chore working on documentaries for 
both the British and American mili- 
tary and information services. With 
our own Garson Kanin he was re- 
sponsible for “ The True Glory,” one 
of the finest jobs of the war. In 
“Odd Man Out” he betters his war 
record with a film that will be com- 


James Mason, F. J. McCormick in the British ““Odd Man Out.” 





JULY or JANUARY... 


That's right . .. Miami Beach is on a year-round 

basis now. Father Neptune’s magic tradewinds 

keep temperatures comfortable all summer... 

average only 10 degrees higher than the world- 

famous winter climate. So smart vacationists 

don’t bother to look at calendars. They just pack 
off to Miami Beach . . . any time! 





What goes on? Why, fun for all the family . . . surf 
bathing, swimming, golf, tennis, baseball, game fishing, 
shopping, sight-seeing, after-dark diversions, park 
..,» everything! 


With fast, modern transportation, 

folks from almost anywhere in the 

U. S. can count on a full 12 days or 

more in Miami Beach on even a two- 
week vacation. 
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OFFICIAL MESSAGE FROM THE CITY OF MIAMI 
















“Sure,” says Sandy McTavish, “‘they’re the same fine 
hotels, the same superior meals in the same restau- 
rants, the same golf courses, the same shops, the 
same ocean. So, when you realize that summer rates 
are peak rates in most resorts, the reduced summer 
rates in Miami Beach are doubly delightful!”’ 











The moral? That Miami Beach vacation you've 

dreamed of can become a reality whether it’s 

this summer or next January. For new color 

folder or answers to your questions, write 

“Department C,”’ Miami Beach Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Listen! You never expected such brilliance of tone 
from a portable. Pick it up! It’s lightweight—yet 
rugged. Carry it anywhere . . . and still enjoy 
Sonora’s famous ‘‘Clear As A Bell” cone—complete 
big-set performance. Look at it! Modern lines 
are highlighted by buff-colored luggage-type case 
with contrasting brown trim. The All-Arounder 
plays from a self-contained battery pack—AC and 
DC. Covers full standard broadcast band. 
Record Fans! Here’sthe phono- 
tadio combination for you. 
Molded in sleek glistening 
plastic. Plays 10” or 12” rec- | 
ords with new type light- | 
weight pick-up arm—covers 
the full standard broadcast & 
band, with famous “Clear As 
ABell” tone. Fits in any room. 


Onors 


ClearasaBell * 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT AT ITS BEST 
SONORA RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 
325 N. Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 12, Llinois 


IN 
WALNUT PLASTIC 


$39. 95 


. PED. TAX 





pared, and not unfavorably, with 
John Ford’s classic “The Informer.” 

“Odd Man Out” is not so com- 
pletely a feature adaptation of the 
documentary technique as “ Boom- 
erang,” but it was shot largely in the 
streets of Belfast and London and its 
slum scenes show a cruelty and bite 
that I have yet to see reproduced on 
a studio sound stage. The locale of 
“Odd Man Out” is Northern Ireland, 
but its people are people everywhere. 
Reed mixed imported British actors 
with fine talent from the Irish 
theater. The faces of the principal 
characters—and almost everyone 
who is on the screen for more than 
a few minutes is a principal—are as 
startling and real as the people on 
your own street. The sparrow- 
tongued street children who boo and 
watch the police in their search for 
Mason are as tough and valid as 
the kids in the next block past the 
tracks in your home town. 

“Odd Man Out” is the story of a 
man hunt and the story of a number 
of human beings going their confused 
ways about their lives. The hunted 
aren’t all heroes, the hunters aren’t 
all villains, nor vice versa. My favor- 
ite characters were W. G. Fay as 
Father Tom, a Catholic priest who, 
without singing or clogging, gives a 
much better impression of a church’s 
connection with humanity than all 
the Bells and Songs of the West 
Coast; and F., J. McCormick, as 
Shell, a human derelict, as they used 
to say in the social-science books, 
with no more harm to him (and no 
more good, either) than a curious 
desire to be as rich as anyone else. 


From the near sublime to the 
utterly ridiculous, we take you to 
**Carnegie Hall,’’ presented through 
United Artists by Borro Morros and 
William LeBaron. “Carnegie Hall” 
pays a trifle of lip service to the 
documentary vogue by shooting 
many of its scenes in and around the 
real Carnegie Hall. It is obviously 
designed to be a great boon to music 
lovers all over the country who never 
get a chance to hear the great music 
that emanates from the building on 
New York’s Fifty-seventh Street. 
Unfortunately, no one told Mr. 
Morros or Mr. LeBaron that a new 
invention called the radio now brings 
that very music in more complete, 
controllable and diverse form into 
almost every hamlet in these en- 
lightened states. 

There are a few good shots of the 
faces of conductors and soloists— 
Fritz Reiner, Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan Peerce, Arthur Rodzinski and 
others. If they had kept their movie 
to a long documentary of more inter- 
esting music played by the same 
people and junked the plot, Mr. 





TCRIL a: 
The first eet Gece. 
type outdoor stove of ; 
Png edly 


prepaid $29°° 


Another Kimes’ 
Camping Classic 
A permanent addition to your camp cookery 
equipment and ideal for backyard use 
© Turns on base to keep and @rill slides later- 
smoke out of your eyes. ally to load fire from 
® Quickly set up; easily ai 
taken down to clear ® Separate, hinged fire, 
yard. and ash or draft, doors. 


®Burns charcoal or ® Sturd heav 
wood by raising or low- ror aa Ad steel -—. 


ering grate positions. mits stove to turn eas- 
® Heavy plate steel pro- ily without sacrificing 

vides extra rigidity rae rigidity. 

resistance to wear. ® Portable, packs com- 
® Protective top slides pletely for storage or 

off to form side table travel. 


Folder available on request. 
ROBERT H. KIMES 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
FOR 


fe GANS With a Hull 
; a Streamline 
y Automobile 
Compass, 
that it of July trip will 
be safer, happier, free from 
lost directions and speeding 
to make up time. Twelve 
years of leading acceptance. 
At your dealer's. Write us 
for circular. 


P.O. hk... +, 1 Price $3.95 


20 OUNCE 
FOLDING SEAT 


FOR SPORTSMEN 
& SPECTATORS 


Steel Construction—Cadmium Plated 
(fishing, camping, golfing, racing, tennis, 
events) @ Fits jacket pocket © Fits glove 
compartments @ Folds to 9” x 6%" x 1” 
@ Supports 250 Ibs. ¢ Heavy welibed seat 
in red, green, or blue. 

If not at your dealers, send 

$2.25 (postpaid). Guaran- 





722-B E. 12th Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 





Satety Engineered 
TRAILER PARTS 


BULL DOG Hitches & Parking Jacks TORQ- 
LESS Axles . . . the three most vital parts 
of your tratler — “Satety-Engineered” by 
Hammer Blow Tool Company. What's be- 
hind Safety-Engineering? Drop us a card 
today and you'll receive the full story. 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO. 
Dept. B-13, Wausav, Wis. 
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in brilliant beach sun, deeply 


”- shaded woods, doors, the 
WESTON Exposure Meter assures 


fectly exposed pictures every 
. Used with still or movie cam- 
color or black-and-white film. 


-¢ fi sale at all photo dealers; or write, 
_ Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
~ poration, 617 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
_ Newark 5, New Jersey. 


THE METER MOST PHOTOGRAPHERS USE 
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Today more Americans are “ going places" than ever before 
in history, As a result—the hotel and institutional field is 
surging ahead to new prosperity. Successful Lewis graduates 
“making good" everywhere in luxurious hotels, fashionable 
resorts, smart restaurants and clubs. 

FREE Book explains how you can qualify at home for a 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where you 
are not dropped because you are over 40—shows how you are 
registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. Write for your copy TODAY. 


VETERANS: Course approved for Veterans’ training. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(Now in Its 31st Year) 

Washington 7, D.C. 


a 
NEW WORLD 





Room LO-650 














GET A GENUINE DELTA 


REDDY//fe 8" 
6-volt, Shoots beam $269 a a 







800-ft. Light revolves 
in a circle — “stays 
put” at any angle you 
set. Dozens of uses. 
Buy at hdwe., sport, 
electrical stores. 


Delta Electric Co. 


Marion, indiana 


SUMMER 


7 ours MeL iL 
MEXICO 14 Days $275 up. 


(from St. Lovis inc. all taxes) 
Write for list 
35 TOURS & CRUISES 


Offices in 8 Cities 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CLIENTS 


Az Fours Sysrem 
I So, LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3H 





Morros and Mr. LeBaron just might 
have had something. 


**Copacabana,”” a Sam Coslow 
production, also through United 
Artists, comes off slightly better 
than “Carnegie Hall” principally 
because of the presence of Groucho 
Marx. ‘“‘Copacabana’s” bow to the 
documentary trend is the use of 
“gorgeous” Copacabana show girls 
(the Copacabana is a night club in 
New York) and the introduction to 
three eminent night-life observers— 
Earl Wilson, Louis Sobol and Abel 
Green (the first two columnists, the 
last-named editor of Variety). 





Groucho Marx in “Copacabana.” 


“Copacabana”’ is a disappointing 
movie because Groucho doesn’t get 
enough chance to carry the whole 
thing on his shoulders. It is less dis- 
appointing than most, however, 
simply because he is in it at all. 


“The Egg and I” was taken 
from the best-selling nonfiction vol- 
ume of the same name, so there might 
be some expectation that it would 
take a documentary turn. Instead it 
retreats even from the book that 
was its origin, and becomes simply 
another one of those comedies that 
you have been seeing for so long. 

Boiled down very simply, the 
film’s message is that farming is a 
ridiculous and boresome masculine 
hobby unless you have a farm where 
everything works with push buttons. 
The ramshackle hut that Betty and 
Bob (Claudette Colbert and Fred 
MacMurray) have for a farmhouse is 
magically transformed in no time 
into what seems a very pleasant 
home. But that’s not enough for our 
Betty. She wants a place as good as 
the nasty-rich woman down the road 
has and besides she thinks Bob is fall- 
ing for the nasty woman—played ad- 
mirably by Louise Allbritton. Percy 
Kilbride is good as Pa Kettle, Billy 
House as Billy Reed. But they are 
all of them funny people putting on 
a screamingly funny show with a 
maximum of effort only too apparent 





to the audience. The movie could 





IS THE HORSE HERE TO STAY? 





Ask any dude at a western ranch. He’ll tell you the horse 
is just about the greatest invention of all time! He takes you 
where cars can’t go—down an old buffalo trail...to an 
unfished fishing stream... to try your luck at panning gold. 
And the best way to get to the horse is the North Coast 
Limited. Serving more dude ranches than any other railroad, 
Northern Pacific can take you to one that fits your ideas of 
fun... and price. And speaking of horses... 





’ 

Here § the latest in horsepower! These five new Northern 
Pacific freight diesels pack 30,000 H. P. under their hoods. 
They’re 200-footers—with ample muscle to hustle mile-long 
loads at express speeds, or scale mile-high mountains. Working 
with them on the Main Street of the Northwest are sleek new 
N. P. passenger diesels, pulling the North Coast Limited. 
Main Street keeps making news—big news to people of the 7 
states we serve, to others who visit or do business with the West. 


For vacation information, write E. E. Nelson 
111 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Golfers, here's a chance to kill three birdies 
with one stone. First, you can get golf shoes 
in spite of their shortage. Second, you can get 
golf shoes of the highest possible quality. 
Aad third, by buying direct from us... as 
these shoes can wot be bought in retail stores 
+--you can have them at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. Order now for 
only $9.93 and they will be 
delivered right to your door 
with only a small postage 
fee to be paid C. O. D. 
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LOOK 


at these Features 


@ Solid leather throughout. Top quality 
upper leather. Selected oak-tanned 
leather soles. Solid leather counter, insole 
and lining. Leather slip tap to prevent 
curling of outer sole. And, instead of 
usual cork and cement, a leather bot- 
tom filler to prevent bunching and to 
heep feet drier. 


® Built to famous Army officers’ garrison 
last, with narrow heel, plain and full toe, 
plus steel shank, to insure better fit and 
complete comfort. 


@ Equipped with Phillips 
screw-in spikes. 


replaceable 


SEND COUPON NOW. Be sure to get your pair 
at this exceptionally low price. Money back 
if not completely satishied on receiving them. 





CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pair of your high-quality golf 
shoes. 


Check (1) Money-order() for $9.93 is 


enclosed. 


I will pay postage C. O. D. 
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MOVIES « 


mined 


have been improved by either a 
closer documentary devotion to the 
facts of farm life or a story closer to 
the lives of people anywhere. 


“The Other Love,” from Enter- 
prise Studios, with Barbara Stan- 
wyck and David Niven, is just as far 
from reality, but in its own pattern 
does a much more satisfactory job. 
As a sheer romantic fairy tale, you 
may enjoy it. 

Barbara is doomed to die of tuber- 
culosis at an elegant sanitarium. 
Her doctor is suave young David 
Niven and he falls in love with her. 
It is the kind of story where cham- 
pagne comes out of every tap and 
roses blossom right out of the wall- 
paper. Everyone has a yacht and 
one of the yacht owners is Richard 
Conte, Niven’s rival for Barbara. 

“The Other Love” is done ex- 
pertly in its way. Barbara is allowed 
to cough as if she really were con- 
sumptive; the details of richness, 
overdone though they may be at 
times, are consistent enough to be 
convincing while the film unfolds. 
Screen play and direction are both 
capable. There are good supporting 
performances by Maria Palmer and 
Joan Lorring. And it gives not an 
inch of ground to the tradition of 
realism in films. 


**The Sin of Harold Diddlebock” 
gives not an inch of ground either, 
but it is a comedy and a satire. 
Preston Sturges produced it, star- 
ring Harold Lloyd—the old, almost 
passed-by Harold Lloyd of “The 
Freshman.” “ Diddlebock” doesn’t 
bother with realistic shots of places 
and people—they are blown out of 
proportion and into a new satirical 





proportion of their own. “Diddle- 
bock”’ is less of a slam-bang, unre- 
lieved slapstick Derby than most of 
Sturges’ recent efforts. At times it 
slows down to talkiness, but it is re- 
freshing and pleasant throughout. 
The American success story emerges 
with bruises all over its stout body 
when Lloyd is brutally discharged 
from his job after almost thirty years 
of devoted but ineffectual service. 
His adventures in finding himself 
from then on are the movie. The 


result is worth your money. 


**Monsieur Verdoux,” produced, 
written, directed, starred in and 
music-scored by Charles Spencer 
Chaplin, takes the same satirical 
direction as ‘‘Diddlebock,” but does 
it better. Once more, there are no at- 
tempts at keeping realism. The scene 
is France, yet everywhere; and the 
characters are as much and no more 
Frenchmen than Mr. Punch is an 
Englishman or than Uncle Sam is 
typical of everyone you know. In 
“Monsieur Verdoux,” Chaplin has 
broken almost all the rules in the 
movie book and trampled the broken 
pieces into shreds; but you find 
yourself letting him get away with 
it and enjoying his audacity. Like 
“*Diddlebock,” “* Monsieur Verdoux” 
is occasionally talky, but less drag- 
gingly so. Paradoxically, it is closer 
to the pace of some of the earlier 
Sturges movies. Analyzing it, you 
may find it to be one long sneer at 
most of the things well-thinking 
people have been brought up not 
to sneer at; but its nasty, dis- 
couraging, thinking wit gets under 
your skin as Shaw’s does, though 
“Monsieur Verdoux” is scarcely 
another “ Pygmalion.” 


Martha Raye and Charles Spencer Chaplin in “Monsieur Verdoux.” 














@ 
Ue PRESSER 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY! 


NEW, safe, electric way 
to press pants on a mo- 
ment’s notice! 

SO QUICK! Just plug 
it into any AC or 
socket. That's all. No 
wet cloth, no board, no 
bother. 

SO EASY! Two nickle- 
plated metal pressing 
sides do the job quickly 
and ag gen | press 
my | ties, lapels. Fine 
or skirts an - Ba 
Use it at home, office, 
take it with you when 
travelling. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Only $2.49 at stores or 
send check or money 
order today and have 
it sent postpaid. 
C.0.D.'s accepted. 
Circular on request. 


EMPIRE PRODUCTS, INC. ° 





























THEY CAN'T SHAKE LOOSE 





From A FLATFISH 


Once the Flatfish gets 
its hooks into a fish, 
the fish is as good as 
in your creel. This is 
because Flatfish hooks 
are not the conven- 
tional kind of hooks. 
They’re smaller and 
sharper. They pene- 
trate more easily and 
more quickly. Then, 
too, the Flatfish has a 
hooking arrangement 
that hooks the easy 
striker. With the 
hooks offset from the body of the lure, the fish 
cannot obtain sufficient purchase on the body of 
the bait to enable it to throw the hook. 


World’s Largest Selling Plug 


Over 3,000 sold every day! 

Lures in 21 colors. Under- 

water, surface and troll- 

ing models, $1.20 each. 

Flyrod Musky, $1.35. Flyrod size, 

Model 95¢. Write for FREE 32- 

Two flyrod sizes— page Color Catalog, in- 

1/12 or 1/16 oz. for cluding 4,000 word trea- 
—a ~ a tise on plug fishing. 


Pexraroc! 





HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 

















You may be sure you are using 
the choice of America's most 
famous anglers. For increased 
enjoyment in the sport of salt 
water fishing “Look to PENN” 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) | 














PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 32 PENNA. 


















































Anywhere 
WITH A SCHULT 


You’ll be amazed at these 
complete, comfortable accom- 
modations for gracious living 
or luxury travel. A quality prod- 
uct, engineered and produced 
by pioneers of the industry, a 
Schult offers FULL VALUE ... years 
of satisfaction. (Prices have 
advanced only slightly since 1942!) 


Treat yourself to a visit with a 
Schult dealer. Let him show 
you 1947 models. Ask us for 
his name; we'll send the latest 
Schult catalog, too. Schult Cor- 
poration, Dept. 4207, Elkhart, 
Indiana. In Canada: John 
Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
MEMBER: Trailer Coach Manufacturers Assn. 


Che 
Living room (front end) of LUXURY 
LINER, the 26-foot Schult with three 

rooms. Maximum privacy for 
four adults on extended trips. "Accent 
on Living.” 


Deluxe COMMODORE, the a 
21-foot Schult with big coach 
“Ac 





Convenient, cupboard-lined kitchen 
and hes of separate bedroom of 


on Travel.” 


all } 


i HIT WII 
Coaches 


"The Guilt of Janet Ames,” an 
offering from Columbia, is not in the 
same league with “Odd Man” or 
“Diddlebock” or‘* Verdoux” or even, 
probably, “The Other Love,” but it 
does present another direction in 
which movies may move both to and 
from realism. In its story, it is pretty 
much a conventional vehicle for 
Rosalind Russell and Melvyn Doug- 
las. Rosalind is a war widow warped 
mentally by the loss of a husband 
she didn’t truly love, and Douglas is 
a newspaperman gone to the bad, 
also mentally upset by the war. 

How she finds out that her feeling 
about her husband is simply a self- 
ish one, that she misses most her 
sense of possession of him, and how 
Douglas at the same time finds him- 
self are the plot. The process makes 
it more interesting. 


Harold Lloyd as “Diddlebock.” 


In ‘Janet Ames,” the movies 
move back to take another crack at 
Impressionism. Douglas tries hyp- 
notically to re-create for Rosalind 
various atmospheres connected with 
certain people—a barroom bouncer, 
a young father and so on. But when 
Rosalind sees his re-creations, the 
movie doesn’t bow to the temptation 
to do them in full form and detail; 
she sees only a few characters against 
a backdrop, enough of people and 
action to give her a clear idea and no 
more. The development may not be 
important at present—it has been 
done before with varying success— 


but it is pleasant to see evidence that’ 


Hollywood occasionally thinks of 
different ways to approach a sub- 
ject. 

From these movies there can be 
no single conclusion about the 
strength or the value of the docu- 
mentary trend. The important thing 
is that the trend, used properly and 
in correct proportions, can make fine 
movies. And all the other tricks of 
camera and story and artistic and 
musical approach can do the same. 
We can*be grateful to the docu- 
mentary technique for bringing us 
an “Odd Man Out” without insist- 
ing that it be used in a “ Monsieur 


Verdoux” which is much better off 


without it. THE END 
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FOR ACTIVE PEOPLE 


When the gas tank runs low, stop at a “serv-us” station. 
Humans, too, need “fuel” for top performance. That dis- 
tinctive Dr. Pepper flavor is not derived from any single 
source...not a copy of any other drink. It’s an original 
blended creation that never tires the taste. Drink a bite to 
eat daily at 10, 2 and 4 o'clock... or anytime you're hungry, 
thirsty or tired. 


LISTEN . . LAUGH . . enjoy DARTS for DOUGH 


ABC NETWORK . . every SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


© 1947, Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas, Texas 


DRINK A BITE TO 
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COTTAGE PORCHES 
AND DOORS 





BOAT 
LANDINGS 








DANCE 
AND ENTERTAIN 
OuTDOORS 


these 






DINE AND 
PLAY OUTDOORS 


IDEAL FOR ee 
GAS STATIONS AND ~ 
ROADSIDE STANDS 


MAKES DRIVE-INS 
MORE DELIGHTFUL 


and improves visibility in 
smoke, fog, and smog, too! 


er ee Be CT 


night-flying insects 


happy 
holiday 


To be sure you enjoy evenings 
outdoors wherever you go... whatever 
you do — look for and patronize the 
places that keep bugs away with 


genuine Insect Repellent lamps. 


Cuts attraction for 


as much as 


at home use them for all outdoor 
lighting. Your favorite store has them — 60 
watt, 25¢; 100 watt, 35¢— plus Fed. tax. 














-RA Y corporation 


TOLEDO 5, ONIO 


MAKERS OF VERD-A-RAY PASTEL GREEN LIGHT BULBS. 
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Best whodunits follow 
tough or smooth school 





by HILARY H. LYONS 


MONG cURIOUS ASPECTS of the 
second World War was the 
avidity with which members of the 
armed forces demanded whodunits 
overseas. With carnage so near, read- 
ing tastes might have been expected 
torun strictly in nonlethal channels. 
The irony of the whodunit’s popu- 
larity overseas, however, was differ- 
ent only in degree from the irony of 
its grip on the home front. In a 
world at war neither civilians nor 
soldiers logically should have sought 
escape in printed violence and sim- 
ulated murder. But they did, giving 
evidence that the detective story 
had become a literary staple—like 
tobacco or gum—in war as in peace. 
As hobbyists, whodunit fanciers 
are only slightly less serious than 
stamp collectors. Their ranks include 
theorists who have written books 
that trace the mystery novel’s rise 
and explain its hold on an enormous 
and heterogeneous audience. 
According to one theory, we are 
nearly all sadists under the skin and 
need to be purged (in Aristotle’s 
sense) of our morbid and deadly in- 
stincts. A diet of whodunits, it 
seems, relieves us of our surplus 
violence. Another theory has it that 
in an age of political chaos like the 
present, the whodunit offers us fleet- 
ing but wholesome glimpses of social 
order. The whodunit may begin 
savagely, with some unfortunate 
mysteriously done to death; but as it 
progresses, a detective with a tidy 
mind and an inexorable sense of 
justice takes over (though not al- 
ways) and in the end all is ship- 
shape. The whodunit is thus the 
closest approximation of the well- 
ordered social pattern for which we 
are supposed to yearn. This theory 
may go furthest to explain the who- 
dunit’s appeal to men in battle zones. 





A Bootful of SOLID Comfort! 


THE ORIGINAL 





Except for the uppers of 

pliable waterproof leath- 

er that hunters and fish- 
ermen demand, these rugged, com- 
fortable boots are mates of the same 
maker’s Paratrooper Jump Boots. Be- 
cause in war they took rain, mud, 
snow, scorching sun and sand én stride 
—they’ll take whatever you have in 
store! Comfort? Almost like a felt slip- 
per — from SPECIAL BALANCED 
STRUCTURE—lets you walk all day 
and like it! 
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No other boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


@ Made of soft, pliable elk-finish leather 
with extra heavy oil waterproofing. 

@ Full 10 inch height gives proper 
support. 

@ Balanced construction gives ideal 
walking comfort. 

@ Special heel and toe construction pre- 
vents tiring. 

@ Counter, box toe and bottom filler all 
leather. Shank is made of steel. 

@ Heavy reinforcing tape on sides of in- 
step prevents stretching and assures 


Ted snug fit. 

@ Middle sole is fine quality leather. 
Outside tap is rubber, sewed to mid- 
dle sole in two places and nailed clear 
through to insole to prevent ripping 


off. 

@ Special Goodyear rubber heel gives 
maximum springiness and reduces 
hazard of tripping. 








At this Amazing Low Price 


CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting 
Boots. 
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1 LUGGAGE 


SReg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





In luxurious 
leathers 
$50 to $250 





In fine fabrics 


There are other theories. The least 
pretentious maintains that the who- 
dunit is simply gory fun and to hell 
with all this talk of psychology and 
politics. On a more cerebral Jevel is 
the notion that the classic detective 
story, emphasizing the puzzle rather 
than the gore, serves to sharpen the 
wits as effectively as logarithms. A 
woman I know in Mobile, Alabama, 
insists it would be civilization’s gain 
if the whodunit replaced mathemat- 
ics and Latin in the schools. 
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coating resists wear and makes 








the books almost indestructible. 





most intense curiosity about the 
manners and customs of Paris. 
Gaboriau gave me to understand 
that Paris was populated largely 
by beautiful demimondaines whose 
charms, at least prior to their in- 
evitable demise at the hands of 
desperate French noblemen, could 
not be surpassed. France, I soon de- 







FOB Los Angeles Fully Equipped 
‘The smart, carefree travel-home.on wheels! 
Aluminum sidewalls! Space enough for liv- 
ing comfort . . . compact enough for full 
enjoyment! Expert engineering assures 
utmost safety—perfect balance with no 
; swing-sway! Streamline production makes Main-Line’s low 

prices possible. The “SILVER LINER”, a 19-foot luxury trailer coach 

with separate bedroom and “L” kitchen soon goes into production. 

For FREE literature on these sensational new trailers and name of 


Book #1-Animals, #2-Airplanes, 











#3Cincs #4 Trucks, #5 Fo cided, was the place for me. In| | fest dealer, write Dept. H. 
4 col ils . 
Leer eth each heck a@ CelGO corporation preparation for my first encounter 


Main-Line Trailer Coach Co. 
8825 AVALON, LOS ANGELES— The Home of the "Silver Lark” 


SOME DEALER TERRITORY STILL AVAILABLE 


each. If not at your dealers, write; 6015 w. tevin Los Angeles 36, Calit 





with a demimondaine I conscien- 
tiously studied the French lan- 
guage, history and geography. 

The subjects of geography and the 
detective novel are virtually in- 
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leal pocket. Sturdil built for a lifetime of fishing fun. It’s Stanley Gardner, Raymond Chan- 
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all Gorham Instrument Co., 156 Pearl St., Boston 10, Mass. | “T@ted for over-all toughness. In in your own backyard with a Gypsy Outdoor Stove. 

‘in some California whodunits murder Sizzling steaks, mouth-watering barbecues faste even 
is the gentlest, least shocking thing better when your open-air fireplace is the very best. 
that happens. Even the humor is That calls for an Alten's Gypsy unit of rugged cast 
narrow-eyed and steely and the ac- iron that won't warp, scale, burn out or rust quickly, 

; Thousands sold during the past fifteen yeors still 





companying laughter, if not ghoul- 
ish, is invariably chilling. Tech- 
nically, the California School is 
superb. Its authors seldom cheat, 
and their writing manner has a pre- 
cision allied to the strokes of a West 
Coast swimming champion. 

The London style, on the other 
hand, is smooth rather than hot. 
Between killings, British whodunit 
writers (Margery Allingham, Agatha 
Christie and Ngaio Marsh among 
foremost exemplars) play fastidiously 
with atmosphere and character. In 
the California School everything is 
imbued with hypertension. In the 
London School the shock comes from 
the circumstance that murder has 
invaded a sheltered area of breeding 
and assured good taste. Where the 
Californians specialize.in the brutal 





in use. 


Built to Last 


PROVED DESIGN — Out- 
door cooking experts 
praise the Gypsy's util- 
ity. Cook either on flat-top lid or grill beneath. Remove grill for broil- 
ing. Draft regulated by heavy, hinged doors on both fire box and 
ash pit. Uses any solid fuel. Height, 26%”; width, 16%)”; depth, 254%.” 
Shipping weight, 175 Ibs. 


of Durable 


CAST IRON 














Preertess CHILD’S UTILITY CHAIR 


For CHILDREN 6 MONTHS TO 6 YEARS 
'f your dealer cannot supply you, please send for folder 








EASY TO BUILD — A Gypsy Stove plus native stone, brick or concrete 
makes an attractive, permanent joy spot. It's fun, and costs little to 
put up. We send, with your order, plans and specifications for four 
typical styles. 


$29.50 LANCASTER, OHIO 


Send check or money order. (in Ohio, - 
add sales tax.) 
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With an Easy to Use 
EASY-TO-BUY* CAMERA 


Yes—add fun and thrills to your vacation and keep those un- 
forgettable memories for years to come with a fine camera 
available now on "The General's" Pay-As-You-Shoot Plan*. 


As little as 10% down puts 
one of these fine cameras in 
¢ hands, and you pay the 
lance in Small Monthly 
Payments while enjoying your 
selection. 
Make your choice now—send 
in the coupon today with 
our down payment, and a4 
rlef note telling us about 
ourself and the camera will 
on its way to you. 
Make your vacation live for- 
ever with a permanent 
record on film. 


ARGOFLEX Twin Lens CAMERA 


Easy to use and economical to operate because 
the jcture before you snap it. 


see 

Egvinped with F/4.5 lens. Takes 12-——-21%4 
= ae pictures on No. 620 film. ‘Compiete 
wi 

‘ 


carrying case ... .869/63 $6.96 


*Pay-As-You-Shoot'’ as little as 
DOWN 


BELL & HOWELL Filmo SPORTSTER 
SMM Movie Camera 


Easier to use than a box camera. Simple to 
operate and foolproof. Small, fits the palm of 


¥/2.5 coated lens, footage indicator and 
speed regulator. Complete w 
$10.59 
DOWN 


th 
carrying case $105.95 
**Pay-As-You-Shoot"’ as little as 
Fim 
EAGTMAN OR ANSCO.. .$2.48 per roll SO ft. 
EASTMAN KODACHROME $3.76 per roll SO ft. 





BASTMAN. ANSCO Biack and White 33c a 
roll. EASTMAN KODACOLOR $1.65 @ roll. 
ANSCO COLOR $1.24 a roll. 


The General Camera Co. Oept. 877 
vi 


2368 Ww. Ave. 
THE Ghicage 45, tit. 
1 am enciosi my order and $ 
as down ymont and a brief note about 
. hath my order. | agree to pay 
s per month until equipment is 
CAMERA CO. 


2368 W. DEVON AVE. te CHICAGO 45, ILL. 




















«+. be your own boss ... come and 
go as you please... up into the 
hills ... down strange roads. 


@ Here’s the new high in travel comfort and convenience. Com- 
plete inside living regardless of weather. Plenty of room for cook- 
ing, cating, lounging. Clothes and utility storage galore. Full size 
coil spring divan by day becomes soft double bed by night. You've 
just got to see the CabinCar to believe the inside living advantages 
and roominess practical designing has accomplished, Streamlined 
station wagon style finish and beauty. Lighter in weight, stronger 
in construction. You can really get to the out of the way places 
with a CabinCar . . . and faster. Take everything you want ... be 
completely comfortable and save money while having the best fun 
of your life. 


Send me detailed illustrated literature that will give me all the 
answers to “ Traveling the CabinCar Way.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


> 
yey THE CABIV CARP WAY 








FLEET MANUFACTURING, INC., 112 PEARL ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. In Canada: Fort Erie, Ont. 
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action, the Londoners dally with wit. 
A first-class British thriller makes 
the sensitive reader feel trapped with 
both Oscar Wilde and Jack the 


Ripper. 


OccasIonaLLy, British detective 
novelists write like Americans, and 
vice versa. At hand is “‘Disposing of 
Henry,” a British “novel of sus- 
pense” by Roger Bax (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $2.50) which 
shows how widespread is the in- 
fluence of Hollywood’s James M. 
Cain. Although the setting is Devon- 
shire, the plot is 100-proof Cali- 
fornia. The mousy Henry of the title 
is disposed of by his blond wife and 
her dashing lover, a former RAF 
flight leader. Mr. Cain, I think, has 
reason to congratulate his British 
follower: Mr. Bax has talent. 

On the other hand, ‘‘Blood of 
Vintage”’ by Thomas Kyd (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
$2.50) is an American mystery with 
an Oxford accent. The setting, a 
Main Line suburb of Philadelphia, 
would meet the standards of elegance 
of the London School. And the Lon- 
don School would approve the con- 
trast between the earthiness of 
detective Sam Phelan and the polish 
of his numerous suspects. The 
humor, leisurely and snobbish, is 
also in the British tradition. 

The geography of crime has so im- 
pressed one publishing firm (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, New York) that it 
is bringing out a series of “regional 
murders.” Five volumes of sure- 
enough crimes from the police files of 
New York, Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles have ap- 
peared so far, while volumes covering 
Cleveland, Detroit, Charleston and 
Boston are on the way. The latest 
available (*‘Los Angeles Murders,” 
$3) not only presents some astonish- 
ing experiments in the lethal arts but 
also captures some flavor of a great 
and eccentric community. You can- 
not judge a city entirely by its mur- 
ders, and I shall not get into trouble 
with the Chamber of Commerce by 
arguing that ‘Los Angeles Murders” 
is a valid guidebook; but from the 
traveler’s viewpoint, it is broaden- 
ing. Since it is the work of such 
California School representatives as 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Mary Collins, 
Guy Endore and Charles G. Booth, 
with Craig Rice as editor, it is almost 
a must for the class in whodunits. 

For some years now there has been 
a lively debate over the detective 
novel’s future. Some people main- 
tain that the great days of the genre 
are past. They say that the increas- 
ing number of “novels of suspense,” 
in which psychological study re- 
places mystery, is evidence that the 
classic type of whodunit is on the 
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PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS 


FITS EVERY aw 


Keep your boots dry! Prevent 
cracking and stiffness! Handy, 
easy, quick .. . store your boots 
out of the way, ready for in- 
stant use when you need them. 

Peerless Boot Hangers are 
rustproof, collapsible—a must 
on fishing, hunting, camping trips. Now at a 
new low price ... only 25c per hanger. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
For mailing convenience, we suggest you order 
4ormorehangers. Shipped postpaid. NoC.O.D.’s. 

JOBBERS AND DEALERS 
Write for information and prices 


PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 


Mfrs, of PEERLESS TIRE CHAINS 
DEPT. H2 e WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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PALL GENUINE LEATHER? 


try o LEXOL 


Holiday for LEATHER 


Give your leather goods a coat of LEXOL 
leather softener and see how they take on 
new life and durability . . . give - 
longer service and withstond fuumemm 
horder wear. Pack a can when 

you take a trip. Give your 

leather a holiday, too. 

At Dept., Luggage, Shoe and 

Sport Stores. Pint $1.00 Quart $1.75 
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Raleigh 


Brit [ 


we melasuilekia ile aais 


How gentle do you want 


your hills? variable speed 
gears to level tough slopes, soften 
rough roads; on a Raleigh cycling 
becomes outdoor sport at its best. 
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wow quick to 8 
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Raleigh dealers everywhere are 
ever ready service stations 


Writ@sfor the name of y 
Sadealer and for { 


RALEIGH 
CYCLE DISTRIBUTORS 
69 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








way out. It is true that even the 
best practitioners seem to need fresh 
ideas and that just now, as is the 
case with fiction in general, there are 
not many promising whodunit new- 
comers. But it would be premature 
to write off the detective novel as 
lost. It has been rescued before when 
it appeared to be sinking on the reefs 
of sterility and plot exhaustion. My 
guess is that murder, both in and 
out of fiction, is here to stay. 





Among recent whodunit titles that 
merit attention: 

*‘A Murder in the House,” by 
Kate Clugston (A. A: Wyn, New 
York, $2.50). A “novel of suspense” 
with a New England background. 
Gets off to a good start when one 
of those mad young doctors kills a 
girl and involves an entire family. 

“Another Woman’s House,” by 
Mignon G. Eberhart (Random 
House, New York, $2.50). Mrs. 
Eberhart once again combines mur- 
der and romance—this time on a 
Long Island estate. You can’t miss 
the killer, but the question of 
“double jeopardy,” which looms 
large in the plot, is neatly handled. 

‘Design forTreachery,”’ by Clare 
Saunders (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, $2). All the popular in- 
gredients, including subversive ele- 
ments, an inquiring psychiatrist and 
a touch of the supernatural. There 
are some fine, harrowing moments. 

“Final Curtain,” by Ngaio Marsh 
(Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, $2.50). Good, standard Marsh. 
Chief Inspector Roderick Alleyn gets 
mixed up with a family of eminent 
and emotional actors who give him 
and Scotland Yard a lot of trouble. 
Cordially recommended. 

“Forgotten Mysteries,” by R. 
DeWitt Miller (Cloud, Chicago, 
$2.50). Mr. Miller examines “ fifteen 
mysterious occurrences—factual 
stories which seem impossible.” 
There is the one about the twentieth- 
century ladies who swore they got 
transplanted to eighteenth-century 
Versailles, and there is the story of 
Houdini’s message to his wife. 

“P. Moran, Operative,” by Per- 
cival Wilde (Random House, New 
York, $2.50). Humor is the main- 
stay of these seven tales about a very 
amateur dick. P. Moran loses all 
the battles but always wins his war 
with crime. 

“The Fabulous Clipjoint,”’ by 
Fredric Brown (E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, $2.50). The 
principal sleuth is an eighteen-year- 
old boy, and the victim is hisdrunken 
father. The blowzy setting—a Chi- 
cago lower-middle-class neighbor- 
hood—is unusual; the people are be- 
lievable. Well above average. 

THE END 








































CN TRANSPARENCIES day 


Color Shots you'll treasure always 


W/ERTA Color Prats 





@ Your order is given careful, individualized attention resulting in perfectly balanced 
prints that are sharp, clear and brilliant. This extreme care makes NASH a leader 
in the color processing field. That's why famous Professional Photographers and leading 
Industrial Organizations specify and rely on NASH for quality. 


@ Your finished prints are shipped to you POSTPAID just 72 HOURS after your 
transparencies are received. 


@ Prints are cropped to your instructions at no extra cost. 

@ Prints are attractively mounted (with the exception of 2%" x 3%" and 34%" x 4Y2"). 
@ Prints canbe made from ANY SIZE Ansco, Kodachrome or Ektachrome Transparency. 
2M" x BY"... 50 3Ye" x 4a"... 859 
3%" x 5”... $1.00 5“x7"... $2.50 8” x 10”... $4.00 


2 — , 
Color Film Processing 





24 HOUR SERVICE 


, Your ANSCO color films are processed by sensitometric control. This scientific method 
assures you of perfect transparencies. $1°° per roll POSTPAID. r 


SIZES: 35MM 120 or B2, 620 or PB20. 
Ask your favorite camera store for Nash Color Service or mail your order direct. 


NASH Color LABORATORIES 
RIALTO THEATRE -BUILDING 
5810 BERGENLINE AVENUE - WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
















PLAY 


at Las Vegas, Nevada 


These speckled beauties grow bigger 
in the shadow of awesome Boulder 
Dam —a short scenic drive from the 
restful luxury of your room at the Last 
Frontier. Catch a big one — our chef 
will broil it to your taste. Then join the 
fun in the Gay Nineties Bar and Club 
"21" casino...or dance to a name 
band in the dramatic Ramona Room. 
You'll have a grand time! 


THE EARLY WEST IN 


a SR 


LAS VEGAS 
NEVADA 
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| a guide to carefree travel on 


the highways is yours for the asking. 
Lists points of interest and nearly 500 
fifie- tourist courts operating on the 
High UMC standards. 

Wherever you drive, enjoy a good 
night's rest away from the noise and 
smoke of the city -- in a clean, com- 
H fortable United Motor Court. Children 
"| are welcome ... and ladies travel- 
) ing can stop without hesitation in a 
safe UMC court. Clean all the way 
through! 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! — 


a 


’ 


'} and when you're on the highways, 
stop at this sign: 











INVITATION TO COURT OWNERS: This non 
profit group of individually-owned motor courts 
welcomes to membership courts qualifying under 
UMC standards. For details, contact our Presi 
dent at the address below. 


This coupon brings FREE the UMC National Motor 
Travel Guide—a highway handbook that tells 
what to see. where to stay. coast to coast. 


Name. 











wsecemeconecead 


Street Zone. 
City State. 
“7 Mail TODAY to: 


UNITED MOTOR COURTS, Inc. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Singers of the “good old days” generally don’t 


stack up favorably against present vocalists 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


page popular singers may not 
be all their press agents would 
like us to believe, but they're a vast 
improvement over the vocalists of 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. If 
I had any reservations about this, 
they were dispelled one evening re- 
cently when Ruth Etting came out of 
retirement (at $3500 a week) to sing 
at the Copacabana in New York. 
In her time, Ruth Etting had been 
a very special woman. Her record- 
ings were on every phonograph and 
her style could be easily recognized. 
When she quit show business 
abruptly, the legend of her bewitch- 
ing voice began to take shape. As the 
years passed, she became a symbol 
of a whole era. You said “Ruth 
Etting” and it was as evocative, as 
bittersweet, as recherche du temps 
perdu, as if you had said “John 
Held, Jr.” or “ autographed slicker” 
or “Clara Bow.” Miss Etting was 
Nostalgia and we cherished her. 
But the moment she began to sing 
we realized that it was indeed later 


Old-timer Ruth Etting 





>> 


“The Voice’ Sinatra 


than we had thought. Ruth Etting 
had made a bogus thing of nostalgia 
and a cheat of our memories. 

Afterward, I dug out some of the 
records which had enchanted us in 
other years—not only Miss Etting’s, 
but Marian Harris’, Nora Bayes’, 
Aileen Stanley’s. They did not sound 
very exciting. It was then I knew 
that the singing of popular songs has 
made some real progress over the 
years. Even Ruth Etting, in her 
Best moments, would be no match 
for at least a half-dozen girls who are 
around today. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago 
there was only a handful of girl 
singers. Nowadays there are so 
many that it would be absurd to try 
to discuss all of them here. When 
dance bands began using female 
vocalists, the women of America 
found a whole new field of endeavor 
open to them and they lost no time 
in investigating it. Since it is only 
logical that more talent is going to be 
discovered when a profession is 
crowded than when it’s monopolized 
by a few, female vocalism was bound 


All-timer Mildred Bailey 
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so 2 
D-e-e-licious! 
FOOD COOKED OVER 
POLORON’S NEW 


WOODLAND prea 










$595 


$6.45 Denver 
& West 


Steak and hamburgers, chicken, 
ham and chops, potatoes and 
corn—like only cooking in the 
Open can make ‘em! 
It's a cinch with Poloron’s new Woodland Grill for 
charcoal, wood or briquettes. Rustproof! Armco 
Aluminized Steel. No paint to burn or scrape off. 
Folds to 2” thickness... All one piece—no loose 
ends... Light, compact, easy to carry, easy to set up. 

















Belongs in every 
auto. Makes any 
backyard a picnic hy 
ground. = ss 


If your dealer doesn’t yet have the Woodland Grill, 
order from us, giving dealer's name. 


POLORON PRODUCTS, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PLATTER-GRILL 


For Sizzling Steaks at Home 


“Superb”—steaks, chops, fish and other food 
cooked and served on the marvellous new 
PLATTER-GRILL. The grill of Mirror-Finish 
aluminium for individual servings (7 '/,x11'/2 
inches) used on the stove, under the broiler or 
over hot coals, cooks food to perfection—when 
ready, serve food right on beautiful grill. The 
feast reaches your table sizzling in its own 
juices and stays piping hot a long time—So 
appetizing! So delicious! The best part is not 
left in the kitchen. Grand for use outside 
around the barbecue, too! 

Beautiful hot pad with each grill and tongs 
for handling hot grills with each order. All 
gift wrapped. 

00 Each 
4, $11.50 8, $22.00 
6, $17.00 12, $31.00 


Sent Postpaid. Sorry, no C.0.D’s. 


WELCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. C—3319 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ra catefree trip 


SEASONED MOTORISTS 
= TAKE ALONG THE 
RAND MSNALLY ROAD ATLAS 


New, down-to-the-minute maps of all U.S. 
states, Canada, and Mexico show number 
highways, connecting roads, kinds of pavement, 
mileage distances, cities, towns, counties. Indis- 
pensable and easy to use at home and on the 
road. Paper cover, $1.25. Handsome de /uxe 
long-wearing leatherette cover, $2.50. 
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750,000 
BOUGHT AT 


$50 EACHY 
“STAR” SAPPHIRE 


“ut mutt be good! 


No wonder Duotone’s “Star” 
Sapphire leads the parade! 
Its highly polished genuine 
sapphire tip lengthens record 
life, eliminates distortion and 
surface noise ... gives months 
of sparkling reproduction. The 
only needle laboratory-tested 
on the record. Guaranteed. 
Other Duotone Needles 
priced from 25¢ to $50. 
At better music counters. 
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—\ 
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THE FAMOUS 
DUOTONE 
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NOW YOU CAN ENJOY 
YOUR FAVORITE 
’ ; ARD GAME OUTDOORS 


« BRUC E GIN RUMMY 





OUTDOOR CARD 
PLAYING COMPANION 


The Wind-Blown bob used 
to be in high favor, but not 
the wind-blown card. Still, 
it was the weather, and 


® FOR YOUR AUTO, TRAIN, 
pr BEACH, BOAT, 


ou 
couldn’t do anything chon t it. Now you CAN! Let 


those winds blow and blow while playing your favor- 


ite card and the BRUCE Cabinet holds your pack 

ng plastic it 
will last a life-time. The patented discard tray will 
stop your partner from “peeking” through the pile. 
From your dealer or send $3.50 for your prepaid set. 


firm and accessible. Made of shimmeri 


Dealer and Jobber Inquiries Solicited. 


THE BRUCE CO} M PANY 
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Crystal’ . beautiful exclusive 
designs available in open stock 
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to improve. Here; at any rate, are 
some of the more prominent girls 
who are around at the moment. 
Georgia Gibbs is a remarkably 
gifted singer who has rarely received 
adequate credit. She enunciates 
clearly, she always keeps in tune 
and she commands feeling. By far 
her most exciting recordings are 
two selections from the musical 
comedy ‘“Finian’s Rainbow’’— 
“ How are Things in Glocca Morra?” 
and “Necessity” (Majestic). 





Billie Holiday 


Judged solely on her vocal equip- 
ment, Dinah Shore is not in the same 
class with Miss Gibbs, but she is much 
more popular. Her voice has a 
friendliness which people respond to 
by buying her records by the mil- 
lions. Her sloppy enunciation, how- 
ever, is a grave fault. If you feel 
disposed to sample her work, you 
might try ‘““ Who'll Buy My Violets?” 
(Columbia), one of her more agree- 
able performances. 

If anyone is crowding Miss Shore 
for popularity, it would seem to be 
Jo Stafford, a former Tommy Dorsey 
vocalist. Miss Stafford went on her 
own during the war, when she be- 
came known as “G. I. Jo” Stafford. 
Whether the title represented the 
G. I.’s_ spontaneous reaction or 
merely the ingenuity of her press 
agent, it is impossible to say. But 
it was a persuasive tag and it did 
wonders for her record sales. Lately, 
Miss Stafford has sharpened her 
somewhat lethargic style. Asaresult, 
her Capitol recording of Hoagy Car- 
michael’s new tune, “Ivy,” was her 
most unaffected and moving perform- 
ance on records. In time she may 
become one of our best, as well as 
most popular, girl singers. 

Two of Miss Stafford’s colleagues 
on the Capitol label are Margaret 
Whiting and Martha Tilton. Both 
are popular, Miss Whiting through 
her recording of “It Might as Well 
be Spring”’; Miss Tilton as a vocalist 
with Benny Goodman’s band. An- 
other Capitol contractee, Peggy Lee, 
impresses me as a good deal more 
stirring than either of them. 

After gaining enormous publicity 





from her swing treatment of “ Loch 
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WELLESLEY ISLAND—opposite ALEXANDRIA BAY, N.Y. 


oO” of the show places of the 
Thousand Islands area, offer- 
ing the privacy of a country estate 
with the unexcelled comforts of a 
splendid modern hotel. Complete 
facilities for golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, fine fishing. Guides available, 
with boats and tackle. Everything 
you need for a memorable holiday 
in a magnificent island setting. 
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Lomond,” Maxine Sullivan fell into 
comparative obscurity. Recently, 
however, she began what shapes up 
as a highly promising comeback. 
She and Ella Fitzgerald, who made 
“ A-tisket A-tasket” famous, are two. 
of the most proficient singers of 
popular songs. 

The once-eloquent Billie Holiday 
is now mannered and pretty dull; 
while Ethel Waters, who was really 
great in years gone by, has lost much 
of her warmth. For anyone who 
enjoys hearing the blues sung mar- 
velously well, Julia Lee should prove 





“The Sender” Sablon 


a real treat. She records for Capitol. 
The Victor label’s Lil Green is an- 
other good blues singer. 

I want to mention Lee Wiley, too 
whose jazz singing can be heard in 
albums under the Rabson’s and 
Liberty Music Shops’ imprint; Ethel 
Merman, who breezes through 
“Annie, Get Your Gun” on Decca; 
and Ella Logan, the “ Finian’s Rain- 
bow” star, who can be heard (though 
not at her best) on Majestic. 

If there must be an exception to 
the general statement that the girl 
singers of a couple of decades ago 
were inferior to today’s crop, it is 
provided in the person of Mildred 
Bailey. She has been singing a 
long time and while not an old- 
timer she’s no newcomer either. 
An enormous black-haired woman 
who is one-eighth Indian, she is 
the best female vocalist in the 
world. Since she started in with 
Whiteman in the late ’20’s, she has 
been singing uncompromisingly well. 
Her art—and I’m not employing the 
word indiscriminately—is ageless. 


| Her voice is reedy and lyrical, her 


enunciation impeccable; she does 
more for a song than any vocalist, 
male or female, in the business. 
Miss Bailey has recorded prolifically 
and it’s not an easy matter to single 
out her best work, especially since 
she’s a perfectionist who refuses to 
allow an inferior job to get into cir- 
culation. If you’ve never heard her, 
you might start off with “Honey- 
suckle Rose” (Decca), “ Lover, Come 
Back to Me” (Majestic), and 
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Smorter-looking, smorter-to-buy, the new, fine 
CROSLEY Convertible is really economical! Priced 
for lower, costs only about half as much to oper- 
ate as the cumbersome, 3-times-as-heavy cars ad- 
vertised as “low priced’! Yet plenty of room for 
4 husky men—plus baggage! 


Notice particularly the 4-cylinder, valve-in-head 
CROSLEY COBRA (COpper BRAzed) engine! It's 
made of steel, weighs only 59 Ibs. and is the most 
talked-of internal combustion engine in 40 years! 
On ordinary gasoline it delivers 35-50 miles per 
gallon; speeds to 60-plus! Check, inspect, com- 
pore the stunning new CROSLEY Convertible be- 
fore you buy ony “‘sports’’ car! 


ALL STEEL construction, 
low center of gravity, 
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anced, weight-to-power « proof top folds out-of- 
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GROOM YOUR DOG 
THE EXPERT WAY 


Veteran dog fanciers 
and professionals 
agree that nothing 
beats this method of 
keeping your dog well- 
groomed. There’s no 
easier way to keep his 
coat free from dead 
hair or to make him 
look like a true repre- 
sentative of his breed. 

And it’s fun to 
make your dog look 
smart and feel healthy. 


DURHAM- ENDERS 
RAZOR CORP. 

With 5 extra blades 
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DUPLEX scum: 
DOG DRESSER 


mpite 
ELECTRIC IRONER 
What a joy to do all your 
ironing sitting down. This 
compact, stream- 
lined ironer saves 
time and energy— 
irons everything 
quickly, exquisitely. 
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approved by Underwriters’ Lab. Thermostat heat 
control. 21” roll. Motor driven. No oiling—all 
bearings lubricated for life. The new improved 
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faction guaranteed. Free circular on request. 
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STOPS 
DOG-ITCH 


Don’t be too quick to blame fleas, mange or 
diet when your dog or cat begins to itch and 
scratch. 2 to 1 it’s “Fungitch,” a fungus infec- 
tion first identified by the noted veterinarian, 
Dr. A. C. Merrick. Caused by contact with 
mouldy grass or weeds, “Fungitch” starts as a 
simple itch. Later, mouldy smelling dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores develop inside 
ears, around tail or on paws, back, armpits or 
underbody. Neglect or wrong treatment prolongs 
itching torture for your pets — may cause long 
and costly care. Now, Dr. Merrick’s own remedy, 
SULFODENE, relieves “Fungitch” like magic. 


AMAZING QUICK RELIEF 

Applied externally, SULFODENE stops the 
itching in minutes—usually clears up scales and 
sores in a few days. Typical of hundreds of 
thousands of cases—Martin Schuch, Jr.,; of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., writes, ““Thanks to your remarkable 
SULFODENE, my German Shepherd has had her 
first summer without continuous scratching. She 
had brown scaly bumps on her back something 
like dandruff, and a strong mouse-like odor. All 
gone in three days! I’m telling all my friends 
about SULFODENE.” Your dog or cat may get 
infected any time. So why not have SULFODENE 
always on hand? Generous treatment only $1.00. 
at stores or order direct. Money-back guarantee. 
Address SULFODENE, Box G-387, Brookfield, Til. 
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Wy Famous 
KODACHROME 


SLIDES 
HISTORICAL, WILD LIFE, 
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Superb full-color duplicates from my library 
of several thousand original Kodachromes. 


Sets of 25 slides each of 
* Yellowstone Park and Grand Tetons © Zion Park 
and Bryce Canyon © Charleston Azalea Gardens 
® Natchez, Miss. Homes (2 sets) © Bad Lands and 
Black Hills © Pacific Northwest © Caves © Old East 
(Williamsburg, Mt. Vernon, Monticello, Washington) 
Sunsets and Marines ¢ Guatemala (2 sets) ¢ Canadian 
Rockies e Garden Club (Several renowned Gardens) 
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WOLVERINE BOATS HAVE WON 
THE PRAISE OF SPORTSMEN AND 
PLEASURE SEEKERS EVERYWHERE! 


years. They've stood 
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oe. last word in construction features and fittings. Light 
og ees" Top Dinghies, Weldwood 


Sui Sail Boats and Snipes and others. 
Complete information and free literature 
on request, 

WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. 28, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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* GIMLET 


MAGAZINE OF VACATION TRAVEL 


"200 4. Pages. Illustrated. Pocket- 
size. Hotels, Restaurants, Prices. Trans- 
portation Info. Hiway Data, Maps. Scenic 
Wonder Spots, Resorts, Cruises including 
Canada Steamship Lines. Canada thru 
Florida, the South, Gulf Coast to N. 
Orleans & ENROUTE. Nassau, Bermuda, 
Mexico, W. indies, N. Y. City, Wash., 
D. C., etc.” On Sale Brentano's Book 
Stores, N. Y., Phila., Wash., Doubleday 
Book Shops, N. Y., Phila., Detroit, St. Louis, 

Miami Beach. Or send $1.75 Year's Subscription— 
$1.00 a Copy to Gimlet, 551-SthAve.,N. Y.17,Dept.W. 
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(under Red Norvo’s name on Bruns- 
wick). 
The male vocalists (known— 
somewhat foolishly—as boy singers, 
no matter what their age) have some 
fine talents among them too. Crosby 
has been the master for years, of 
course, but in recent months there 
has been a growing suspicion that his 
voice is losing its contagious charm. 
I confess I find Bing’s most recent 
records rather boring affairs. When- 
ever I hear one, I dissipate my gloom 
by going back to the unforgettable 
numbers—‘‘Just One More Chance,” 
“Sweet and Lovely,” and so forth— 
he was turning out in the early 
1930’s. (Brunswick albums.) 

Four years have passed since 
Frank Sinatra opened at a New York 
hole-in-the-cellar called the Rio- 
bamba. I heard him that night and 
thought him absolutely first-rate. 
Since then, he’s given me no reason 
to alter that opinion. As far as I’m 
concerned, he is the best male vocal- 
ist in the world today, and I am es- 
pecially impressed by his eagerness 
to explore new fields. While it would 
have been a simple and expected 
thing for him to have gone on sing- 
ing love ballads, for example, he 
insisted upon recording “ Soliloquy” 
from “Carousel” for Columbia Mas- 
terworks. What the result lacks in 
technical equipment is more than 
atoned for by his sincerity. One of 
his greatest assets is an urge to give 
his best performance on every occa- 
sion. The lack of this, it seems to me, 
is Crosby’s biggest fault. The casual- 
ness that was one of Bing’s most 
winning qualities has degenerated 
into what sounds like carelessness. 

Both Dick Haymes and Perry 
Como are extremely capable singers. 
Of the two, Como has had the larger 
record sales, but this in great part 
is because Haymes, who is on the 





Whispery Mel Tormé 


samé label as Crosby, is provided 
with fewer hit songs than Como. 

A recording of “Linda” by Ray 
Noble’s orchestra highlighted an- 
other important male vocalist— 
Buddy Clark. The record was one of 
the past spring’s most played juke- 
box items and as a result, the public 
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Sun-parched lips? Use ‘CHAP STICK.’ It soothes, 
it comforts, it brings you quick, lasting relief. 


No wonder ‘CHAP STICK’ is the 
largest selling lip balm in the 
world. No wonder it was the 
outstanding lip reparative for 
our.armed forces in the tropics 
and wherever the sun beat down. 


When you work or play—when 
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you travel by land or air or sea, 
make ‘CHAP STICK’ your boon 
companion. Use it at the first sign 
of sun-parched, sun-burned lips. 
It’s specially medicated; it’s the 
sure and easy way to keep lips fit. 
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Honeymooners’ Paradise 
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Colonades m0! beautiful and pic- 
turesqvue resort...150 rooms... cocktail 
lounge ...superb food. reserve eorly... 
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for reservations. 
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STANLEY HOTEL 


ESTES PARK, COLORADO 





INVITATION 
To an Unusual Vacation 


On the beautiful shore of Lake 
Here, enjoy all water and land sports; play 
or rest on our 250-acre private estate. Con- 
: = atmosphere. City 
cilities nearby. Capac- 
ity—Manor, Cabins, 
Cottages, 100 guests. 
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_ hill-billy dancing! Fly or drive. 
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A log cabin hotel with individual log 
cabins set in spruce woods, cooled by sea 
breezes. Sports Activities on our estate. 


Salt water swimming pool, Beach. Social 
events, Season June 27 to Sept. 2. 
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A FEW AT $3.25 


began to inquire about anything 
else Clark had recorded. Actually, 
he is no newcomer. Clark started 
singing a number of years ago, came 
to New York from Boston, and 
then went into the Navy. The music 
business regards Clark as potentially 
one of the most successful of all 
male vocalists. You might find it 
worth while to hear a few other 
things he has recorded in recent 
months—“ Why Shouldn’t It Hap- 
pen to Us?” (with Hildegarde on 
Decca), “It Might Have Been a 
Different Story” (Columbia), and 
““How Are Things in Glocca Morra?”’ 
(Columbia). You might also investi- 
gate another returned veteran, Bob 
Eberle, who used to sing with Jimmy 
Dorsey’s band before the war. 
Eberle, who is Bing Crosby’s favor- 
ite vocalist, is recording for Decca. 
His “If I Had My Life to Live 
Over”’ is one of his best. 

Of the new talents, Mel Tormé 
seems to be the most impressive. 
His whispery style doesn’t help his 
enunciation, but there is a genuine 
musicianly quality to his phrasing. 
He can be heard on Musicraft. 

The French invasion of singers 
would include Jean Sablon, whose 
voice has a sensuous appeal for the 
distaff side, and who has his own 
radio program over CBS on Satur- 
day nights; Maurice Chevalier, who 
has been on a one-man show tour of 
the country and is still pretty miracu- 
lous when he goes into “ Louise” and 
“Mimi” and “ Valentine” ; Lucienne 
Boyer, an accomplished version of 
Milwaukee’s Hildegarde— Loretta 
Sell (Miss Boyer is playing cabarets 
now and worth the cover charge— 
even if one doesn’t understand a 
word she sings); Charles Trenet, a 





“The Lip” Chevalier 


rather gaminish figure, who is on the 
cabaret circuit too and pleasant 
enough, though not worth even a por- 
tion of what it will cost you to hear 
Chevalier, whois, after all, Chevalier. 

If you still think we have’a legiti- 
mate complaint about today’s sing- 
ers—get out those Ruth Etting 
records and discover what fraudu- 
lent tricks one’s memory can play. 
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GE EE, 
VISIT HISTORIC 


IN VIRGINIA 


Nearly 5,000,000 people have visited 
this picturesque town, restored just as 
it was in the days when Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 
American patriots made history here. 


Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $6 Double from $10 
Williamsburg Lodge 
Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations and information write Williams- 
burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg Virginia or call 
N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave., Tel. Circle 6-8896. 
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ROBERTS PINE BEACH | HOTEL 
on Lovely Gull Lake 
“$8 TO $10 Near Brainerd, Minnesota 
AMERICAN” “Free Golf, Riding & Boats” 
NANIBOUJOU LODGE HOTEL LOOKOFF 
Grand Marais, Minn. Sugar Hill, N. H. 
North Shore Lake Superior Edith Quawe,Gen. Mgr. 
“No Hay Fever” Free Golf on Premises 
Lake &Stream Trout Fishing Elevation 2325—Views! 


Our Summer Operated Florida Beach Hotels 
NEPTUNE HALL VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
Melbourne Palm Beach 
CONTACT HOTELS FOR FOLDERS 


PLANNING 
is FUN too... 


with the 


Holiday Trip Planner 
U.S. A. 











TELLS YOU... 
How to go ¢ How far 
How much ¢ How long 
Ask for Hol 100 and send 15 cents to 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Public Ledger Bidg. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 





Supplemental data for trips to London and Wash- 
ington; vacation spots for hay-fever sufferers. 





LONDON (pages 18 to 99) 


When traveling to the United 
Kingdom (England, Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and Wales), your 
passport must be valid, not only for 
entrance into the country of destina- 
tion but for any countries you visit 
or pass through. 

Passports are obtainable in New 
York from the Passport Agency, 
Department of State Branch Office, 
630 Fifth Avenue; elsewhere in the 
country, on application through the 
clerk of a Federal court. British sub- 
jects should apply to the nearest 
British consulate. 

A non-Britisher needs a visa au- 
thorizing travel to the United 
Kingdom. Visas may be obtained at 
the nearest British consular office (in 
New York, direct your application 
to the British Passport Control 
Office, 630 Fifth Avenue; in Wash- 
ington, to the Consular Section, Brit- 
ish Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW). 

You’ll be permitted to take with 
you only 25 pounds gross weight of 
food. Within this quantity no item 
rationed in Britain may exceed five 
pounds. If you want to take more 
food than the allowance permits, you 
must apply for an import license. 
Pack the food separately and make a 
list for the customs authority, stating 
the cost of each item. 

Many personal articles are diffi- 
cult to buy; take your own supply of 
cosmetics, drugs and cleansing tis- 
sues. Soap is rationed to about three 
small cakes a month. If you take 
along an electric iron or radio, check 
whether or not it’s usable on British 
voltages. Both A.C. and D.C. are 
used; the usual current is 200-240 
volts A.C, Laundry and repair serv- 
ices generally require more than 
thre: weeks; so pack a sewing-and- 
repair kit and some cleaning fluids. 

Travelers are expected to provide 
thei: own towels in many of the 
smaller hotels; you may find a roll 
or two of paper toweling useful. 
Lighters and/or matches also will 


come in handy; matches are scarce 
and British “utility” lighters are 
often called “futility” lighters. 
Don’t count on being able to buy 
any spare photographic equipment. 
If you want tomakea pictorial record 


. of your trip, stock up on film before 


you leave the United States. 

On the unrationed list, suggested 
gift items for English friends include 
perfume, cosmetics, cleansing tis- 
sues, rubber hot-water bottles and 
children’s toys. Most well-received 
rationed items are soap and soap 
flakes and women’s hosiery, espe- 
cially nylons. If you take rationed 
articles as gifts, they’re subject to 
customs duty and purchase tax; if 
you take a great many, coupons 
may be required. 
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Lid., 1944). 

“LONDON Is INVINCIBLE,” Doro- 
thy Hood (Hutchinson and Company, 
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“Two THOUSAND YEARS OF Lon- 
pon,” Wilson C. Whitaker (Methuen 
and Company, Lid., 1933). 

“War IN THE STRAND,” Hector 
Bolitho (William Collins Sons and 
Company, Ltd., 1942). 





WASHINGTON AS A SUMMER 
RESORT (page 100) 


Barge trips along the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal are made from May 3 
to October 3. Cost for a one-way trip 











wen In Southern California... 


RENT-A-CAR 








WRITE OR WIRE TIME OF ARRIVAL 
CALIFORNIA RENT CAR 


507 SO. FLOWER ST. LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
PHONE... MICHIGAN 8886 











@ With a Richardson Sedan Cruiser 


you have everything to live for...and 
everything to live with. Thirty-eight 
years of boat-building taught Rich- 
ardson how to tuck more living com- 
fort and seagoing performance into a 
25-foot hullthan you would everguess. 

And what a hull! Designed by 


Sparkman & Stephens . . . a molded 
skin of Honduras mahogany on rug- 
ged, white oak framing . . . perma- 
nently tight, easy to maintain. See 
your choice of three new models at 
your Richardson dealer's. 











ewe the streams and valleys of the Berkshires, 
through the rolling hills of Vermont, to the 
towering peaks of the White Mountains, and 
the rocky headlands of Maine, beauty is every- 
where evident in New England. And this book 
offers a thrilling foretaste of the pleasures in 
store for you on your New England journey. 
Here you will see and enjoy: Revere Beach—most 
in New England; racing at Marble- 
; fishing towns of Cape ; farms, streams and 
slopes of the Connecticut River Valley; Old Man of 
the Mountain; Lost River; the Flume; Dixville 
Notch: Lake ukee with its 274 islands; 


Winnepesa 
the Long Trail—a 260-mile footpath to Canada; 


country fairs; Acadia National Park; Bar Harbor; the Great North Woods 
of Maine; Rangeley Lakes—covering over 450 square miles; hundreds of 


other points of interest, well known 


or unfamiliar. 


393 pages, with fact-crammed text, beautiful photographs, maps, 
recreational directory, calendar of special events, railway routes, 
table of highway distances between key points. Price, $5.50 


Look at America: THE SOUTHWEST 


1TH hundreds of vivid pictures, with detailed 
maps and descriptive text, this volume 
SHOWS you and TELLS you what you want to 
know about the colorful and richly storied region 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Here you will see and enjoy: Navajo country—the 
largest Indian reservation in the world; the Grand 
Canyon—a miracle of crimson and burnished ge. 
of purple mists that deepen in the sunset; the 
monial Dance of the Hopi Indians; dude ranching; 
Carisbad Caverns; the great 900,000-acre King 
Ranch; the Rio Grande Valley; Oklahoma’s oil fields; 
Alamogordo—the first atom bomb site; the Gila Cliff 
Dwellings; Hoover Dam; Wichita Mountains Wild- 
life Refuge; and hundreds of other points of interest 


well known or unfamiliar. 


393 pages, with fact-crammed text, beautiful photographs, maps, 
recreational directory, calendar of special events, og routes, 
table of highway distances between key points. Price, $5. 
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THE COUNTRY YOU KNOW AND DONT KNOW 


ae 
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EXAMINE 


FOR TEN DAYS 


EXAMINATION. Just fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 


154 


H™: in one magnificent volume is your word-and- 
picture guide to all America—a country of many peo- 
ples and different languages—of skyscrapers and oil 
fields, lanes and alleys, highways and cart tracks—of 
cornfields and fruit orcnards, of mountains and deserts. 


LOOK AT AMERICA is the presentation of a nation.’ 


It is a study of our life and our home. . . a record 
of the places you have been and a sign post to the 
places you will go. Here is America’s Family Album 
with portraits and snapshots of every state in every 


336 pages, 9% by 12 inches, with 14 maps and 
10 pages in full color. Hundreds of breathtakingly- 


, beautiful photographs. Price, $12.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Dept. H-747 
2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 


Please send, for 10 days’ Free Examination, the books checked 


() LOOK AT AMERICA: NEW ENGLAND 

(}] LOOK AT AMERICA: THE SOUTHWEST 

()] LOOK AT AMERICA: The Country You 
Know and Don't Know 


At the end of 10 days, I will either send my remittance in full 


payment or return the book(s) to you and owe nothing. 


Name. 





Address. 





City & State 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


is 60 cents; children (with adults) 
half fare. Tickets are available at the 
Capital Transit Company office, 
1416 F Street NW. You may board 
barges at Thirtieth and M Streets 
NW and Brookmont, Maryland. 

Mount Vernon boat trips are 
offered from May 10 through Sep- 
tember 30. A round-trip ticket costs 
$1, including tax and admission to 
Mount Vernon. Boats leave from 
Wilson Lines, Seventh Street 
Wharves SW, at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Bus trips to Mount Vernon are 
made throughout the year. Cost is 
$1.15 round-trip, plus 30 cents ad- 
mission fee. Buses leave Washington 
every hour on the half-hour, 9:30 to 
2:30, from Twelfth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW. 

Bus trips to Great Falls of the 
Potomac (going to the Virginia side) 
are offered the year round. Cost is 
35 cents one way; departure is from 
Eleventh and E Streets NW. 

Gray Line Motor Tours offers 
trips along the Skyline Drive from 
April 1 to November 16. The nine- 
hour trip costs $6.50 (not including 
lunch at the Skyline Terrace Rest- 
aurant); departure is from 1315 
New York Avenue NW at 9:30 a.m. 

The Watergate concert season 
runs from June 19 to July 29. Ad- 
mission prices are 60 cents (on the 
steps), 90 cents, $1.20, $1.80. 


RAGWEED HAY FEVER 


The most widespread type of hay 
fever is caused by ragweed pollen. If 
you're afflicted with ragweed hay 
fever, plan a vacation where the 
pollen count is low or nonexistent. 

Year-to-year climatic conditions 
affect the amount of ragweed pollen 
in almost every locality. An area 
which is beneficial one year may 
afford no relief the next; a windless 
day may leave you without symp- 
toms and the next day, wind-borne 
pollen may aggravate your suffering. 


Following is a summary of spots 
either partly or completely pollen- 
free, compiled from U.S. Public 
Health Service reports and from the 
books, ‘ Your Hay Fever,” by Oren 
C. Durham, Chief Botanist, Abbott 
Laboratories in Chicago (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1936) and “ Know 


Your Hay Fever,” by A. P. Sperling 
(Frederick Fell, Inc., 1943). 

The West: Tests show that Port- 
land, Oregon, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and their surrounding vicinities 
are absolutely free from ragweed 
pollen. Resort sections include 
Mount Hood or Crater Lake in 
Oregon; in Washington, Mount 
Rainier National Park, Olympic 
National Park, the San Juan Islands, 
Mount Baker or Hood Canal. 

Comparatively free of pollen are: 


_Northern Idaho, which has some 


popular lakes, including Pend 
Oreille, Coeur d’Alene, Hayden and 
Priest; the mountain sections of 
Northern Arizona, particularly the 
towns of Flagstaff and Springerville; 
coastal towns and cities in California 
such as Los Angeles, Oakland, Long 
Beach, San Miguel, Santa Rosa, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Catalina and 
San Clemente; the higher altitudes 
of Colorado, such as the resort town 
of Estes Park and the entire Rocky 
Mountain National Park region; in 
Montana, Glacier National Park. 
Central United States: In Mich- 
igan, Mackinac Island, Isle Royal, 
Sault Ste. Marie; in Wisconsin, 
Eagle River; Tower in Minnesota. 
Eastern United States: In 
Maine, the coast resort towns of Bar 
Harbor, Camden, Kennebunkport, 
Ogunquit, Yarmouth and York Har- 
bor; Acadia National Park; Moose- 
head Lake, Rangeley Lakes, Belgrade 
Lakes, Sebago and Long Lakes. In 
New Hampshire, the White Moun- 
tains region, including Bethlehem, 
Bretton Woods and Crawford 
Notch; seacoast resort centers in- 
cluding Rye Beach, Little Boar’s 
Head, North Hampton and Hamp- 
ton. In New York, the Central 
Adirondacks section, particularly: 
the communities of Remsen, Old — 
Forge, North Creek, Eagle Bay, 
Inlet, Raquette Lake, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, Long Lake, Indian Lake, 
Sabael, Lewey Lake, McKeever 
Lake, Otter Lake and Speculator; 
the near-by section of Lake Saranac, 
Lake Placid, Tupper Lake. 
Southeastern United States: 
Biloxi and Gulfport on the Missis — 
sippi Gulf Coast, and Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and vicinity; thesouthern third 
of the Florida peninsula— Miami, 
Key West, Palm Beach. THE END 





For specific information or help in planning your holiday, write to Homay In- 
formation Service, Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Ask any questions 
you like about your proposed vacation : what to wear, what kind of weather to expect, 
how to get latest hotel and transportation data. Request, too, the women’ s complimen.- 
tary “‘Wardrobe Planner.” There is no charge to Hottway readers for this service. 
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